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ERRATA  &  ADDENDA. 


PART  r. 

P|«ge  31,  L  18,/or  "  Icon  "  read  "  Stoa." 

nig«  49,  note  m,  after  d^KurOai,  full  stop. 

Tagp  65,  note  m,Jhr  **  Fergmon  **  md  "  FeiguMon.** 

Ptige  69,  note  ^far**  Sehweigbenwr  *'  md  "  8ohw«i^iitiiMr.'* 

Pege  178^  note g^M  "p-  81  **  nod »p,  83.** 


PART  ir. 

Page  345,  last  line, /or  "  Gallic "  read  "  Gallus* 

Page  418,  1.  \\,for  "  insoription "  read  "  inscriptions." 

Page  420, 1.  12, /or  "a  name  which"  read  **  whose  other  name." 

Plage  421, 1  13, /or  «  Megapolia**  rtad  Megelopolia." 

Page  439,  IS,  for**  Kephiaodotoe  **  nad  **  KepliiaocUmML'* 

Page  445,  L  7,/>r  "frieie"  nad  **  wibilrm'* 

Pkge  448,  L  1%/ar  **  Xenodotoi"  ftad  **  Zenodotoa.** 

Page  49ff,  1.  12,  far  ^Tbebee"  nad  **  ChwroneA." 

Jbid,  1. 15,  fwr  •'Chmnea*'  «wkI  *'  that  place.** 

Pige  947,  L  9,/or  **an  ivoiy  door  of  great  value"  rtad  **a  dow 
and  a  quantity  of  ivory." 

Jbid.,  1.  1 1,/or  "  the  Eighth"  read  "  the  son  of  Auletes." 

Vfi<j,v  r>.l4,  1.  5,  /w  "  Stratonicsea "  read  "  Stratonicea,"  and  ao 
throughuut  this  cba[>ter. 

Page  56U,  1.  S,  dele  "  the  'ItpoKw^fjnir  and  the  'lepocw/i^rtc." 

Page  570,  1.  8,  9,  10.     Df'le  thesn  Wuph. 

Page  607,  1.  10,  for  GHMil  read  ,  HMIJ. 

i6id,  L  12,/or     read  tf, 

Pige  971^  L  I6,jbr  'AXtdipMfvmc  iwrf  'AXtmyrtfsw^. 

Page  693^  L  0.  After  ypo^K  iniert  the  Mowing      This  woid 
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occurs  in  au  Alexandrian  Papyrus,  in  the  sense  of  '  an  oflBce  for 
the  registration  of  (iocuraentR'  (See  A.  i'ejnjn,  i'ap/h  Gneci* 
Tauriu.  Mus.  Pars  prima.    Tuurin.  1826,  p.  152.)" 

Page  703,  1.  3,yar  Arfftr/rpioy  read  Atiftiirpwy,  « 

Page  732,  L  2, /or  'Aprrfieti  read  'Apriftrtr. 

Ibid.     Dele  last  three  lines  and  liiiea  1,  2  of  p.  733,  end 
substitute  '*  'Afniftttt  ooeon  w  a  female  proper  ntme  en  WTeral 
Pilddiaii  ineeriptaona.   (See  a  L  4363.  4366iii»  4366 «» 4367 ft.)" 
740,  L  I9,jbr  Aa/torpa  fmd  A[a^]«rpci. 

Page  783, 1.  lB,/&r  E . . . .  2ir/iec  nod  *B . .  •  29/mc> 

Page  791, 1.  81,>r  f^Mioc  ml  'Cl^ac. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 
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basis  of  the  coiiHtliuiion  as  described  by  Aristotle,  Munilicciit 
encouragf  inent  of  art  by  the  Cnifliann,  Their  dedicatiou  in  the 
Lesche  at  Delplii.  The  Veuus  of  I'raxitelea.  EuJoxus).  Clesias. 
Cnidus  probably  part  of  the  dominions  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphas. 
The  pen$iUt  ambulaHo  constructed  there  by  Sostratos  in  his  reign. 
Plunder  of  Cnidus  by  Oitician  and  Cretan  pirates.  Theopompos ; 
his  son  ArtemidorosL   Mistton  of  Asinius  GaUio  to  Cnidus  from 

II.  2  A 
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Augintiu.  Omdus  part  of  tU«  province  of  Aiia  under  the  em- 
petom  Its  oonstitution  at  thU  time.  limiu  of  the  Coidian 
territory  on  the  east.  Causes  of  its  political  inugnificanee. 
EzceUoDce  of  its  natural  products.  Ciiidian  wine  and  oil  ex- 
ported.  Cnidian  diottB,   Other  valoable  producUona 

The  proceedings  of  the  expedition  narrated  in  the 
previous  pages  occupied  a  period  of  about  seventeen 
months,  from  November  1856,  to  March  1858.  At 

the  close  of  the  year  is^T,  having  nearly  exhausted 
disco\erv  ou  the  site  of  the  Mausoleum,  I  was 
enabled  to  commenoe  an  enterprise,  which  had 
formed  part  of  the  original  plan  of  the  expedi- 
tion,— ^the  exploration  of  Cnidus.  I  had  selected 
this  second  lichl  ut'  ojx'ratious,  not  only  because  of 
the  celebrity  of  the  ancient  citv  and  tlie  extent  of 
its  ruins,  but  also  on  account  of  its  vicinity  to 
Budrum  and  the  circumstance  that,  being  uninha- 
bited, it  could  be  explored  without  such  hindrances 
as  I  encountered  on  the  site  of  the  Mausoleum. 

liefijn.'  ])roe(M'(lini^  to  i^ivc  an  at'count  of  our  dis- 
coveries at  Cnidus,  it  may  be  as  well  to  give  a 
general  description  of  the  site,  and  a  brief  sketch 
of  the  history  of  this  celebrated  city.  Cnidus,  like 
Mytilene,  Myndus,  and  many  other  cities  of  the 
ancient  world,  was  originally  built  on  an  i-land,  so 
close  to  the  mainlaud  as  to  form  two  ha i  hours 
connected  by  a  narrow  strait,  such  as  the  Greeks 
called  an  Suripus.* 

This  island,  the  ancient  Triopium,"  is  a  lofty 

*  Pansan.  vitl  30,  2. 

^  Aooordtng  to  Pauaauias,  v.  3, 47,  it  was  called  Cherronesos ; 
bat  this  name  la  applied  by  Diodorus  (v.  SO-GS)  to  the  peninsula 
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rock,  rising  abruptly  from  a  low  isthmus,  by 
which  it  is  now  united  to  the  western  extremity  of 
the  peninsala  lying  between  the  gulfs  of  Syme 
and  Ceramiis.  This  rock  extends  for  about  160 
yards,  from  N.E.  to  S.W.,  lying  nearly  parallel 
with  the  mainland.  Projecting  far  beyond  the 
adjacent  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  this  bold  headland, 
now  called  Cape  Crio,  forms  a  well-known  sea-mark 
to  the  navigators  of  the  Archipelago,  and  in  bad 
weather  the  small  crafb  which  ply  the  coasting 
trade  find  great  difficulty  in  doubling  it.  Hence, 
frora  the  earliest  ])criud  uf  rhcxMiician  nnd  Hellenic 
navigation,  mariners  must  have  been  compelled,  in 
stormy  seasons,  to  take  refuge  behind  the  headland, 
which,  offering  to  the  sea  outside  a  line  of  sheer 
precipices,  descends  on  its  inner  or  northern  side, 
by  a  grailiial  slope,  down  to  the  still  water  lying 
on  each  side  of  the  isthmus.' 

The  natural  shelter  thus  aiforded  was  converted 
by  the  Greeks  into  two  real  harbours  by  artificial 
moles.  On  reference  to  the  plan  of  Onidus,  Plate  L., 
it  will  be  seen  that  the  lars^est  ul'  the  two  har- 
bours was  anciently  shut  in  from  the  S.E.  by  two 
transverse  moles  running  nearly  at  right  angles  to 
the  peninsula,  one  of  which,  as  will  be  seen  by  the 
view,  Plate  LI.,  is  still  nearly  perfect. 

This  mole  is  constructed  of  enormous  blocks  of 

generally.  The  question  whether  the  name  Triopiam  waa  applied 
to  the  island  only,  or  to  part  of  the  mainUod  adjoining  it,  will 

be  considered  in  the  following  chapter. 

*  In  form,  this  rock  is  not  unlike  a  wetli^c  placed  liorizontally, 
as  may  be  neea  by  the  view  of  it  taken  from  the  Liou  tomb. 
Plate  LXV  JL 
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stone,  anci,  as  its  foundations  have  been  laid  in 
nearly  100  feet  of  water,  must  have  been  a  work  of 
immeiise  labour.  The  other  mole,  having  been  much 
exposed  to  tbe  swell  from  the  aouth-west*  is  not 
visible  above  water.  The  smaller  harbour  opens  to 
the  north-west,  and  is  nearly  closed  by  a  broad  quay 
jutting  out  from  tlie  mainland. 

This  is  evidently  the  port  deserihod  by  Strabo*^ 
as  TufAi^v  xXuvTOf,  the  narrow*moutli  of  which  must 
have  been  defended  in  antiquity  by  a  chain.  To 
the  north-east  these  harbours  are  shut  in  by  the 
mainland,  which  rises  by  a  li^radual  sloi)e  to  the 
foot  of  a  steep  ridi^-e  of  limestone,  wliieh  in  one 
place  attains  to  the  hei^iit  of  above  the 

level  of  the  sea.  (See  Plate  LII.)  The  slope  of 
the  mainland  confronts  the  slope  of  the  penin- 
sula on  the  opposite  side  of  the  harbour,  forming, 
as  it  were,  its  natural  coimterpart ;  and  it  was 
on  these  two  opposite  slopes  that  the  ancient 
city  was  built,  rising  on  a  succession  of  ai'tiiicial 
terraces  from  the  water's  edge.*  It  is  natural  to 
suppose  that  here,  as  at  Halicamassus,  the  penin- 
sula, being  more  easily  defensible,  was  first  occu- 
pied, and  that  the  settlers  irradually  extended  their 
city  over  the  opposite  part  of  the  mainland.  The 
convenience  of  Cnidus  as  a  harbour  of  refuge 
makes  it  not  improbable  that  the  Phoenicians  had  a 

«  xitr.  p.  6fi6. 

"  Stmbo,  ziv,  p.  656  l-^wfiSKUrai  St  vif&oc  cimi<rra3idc  iruc  ri^*^ 
WfplfttTpoi  y  v\!/tf\i)y  Ocarpoct?r)c,  (rvvmsTOfn  i  t]  \u>^ittai  frpor  Ti)y  t/Tt/pov 
KoX  irctowfu  ciiroXty  T^6irov  rivitrtfy  KKi'tor'  kuXv  yatt  ru'Tfir  fiiin>c  oi\fI 
r^y  v^foPf  oKtiruiwffav  if^oripwe  rove  )Ufuvat*  Uf.  Pauaan.  v.  24, 7. 
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settlement  here  at  that  early  period,  when  they  oc- 
cu])ied  K  bodes  and  were  dumiuant  in  the  Eastern 
Mediterranean/ 

The  date  when  the  Greeks  first  established  them- 
selves  here  cannot  he  fixed.  From  the  fact  that 
Homer  does  not  mention  Onidus  or  Halicamassus, 
Straho'  infers  that  these  cities  did  not  exist  in  the 
time  of  the  poet.  On  the  other  band,  mythic  tra- 
dition'' ascribed  the  founding  of  Cnidus  to  Thopas 
with  a  band  of  settlers  from  Thessaly,  at  a  much 
earlier  period.  According  to  another  tradition, 
supported  hj  the  authority  of  Herodotus/  Onidus 
was  colonized  by  Lacedaemonians,  under  TTippotas ; 
and  it  is  certain  that  in  liistorical  times  tlie  inhabit- 
ants were  always  considered  of  Dorian  extraction. 
It  is  possihie,  as  Colonel  Leake  supposes,^  that 
the  Thessalian  settlers  were  driyen  out  by  the 
Carians  in  very  early  times,  and  that  the  colony 
from  Lacedrnmon  was  founded  at  a  later  epoch, 
shortly  before  tlie  Dorian  settlements  established 
in  Cos,  11  bodes,  Halicarnassus,  and  Myndus. 

Passing  from  these  obscure  traditions  to  his« 
torical  times,  we  find  Cnidus  a  member  of  the  oon- 

'  See  Colonel  Leake  .-i  ^Memoir  cm  Cuidu.s,  Part  iii.  p.  2,  of  Ionian 
Antiquitif's.  piiMished  l>y  tli(>  Dilettanti  Society.  To  this  vahi- 
ablo  luemoir  I  am  indebted  for  most  of  the  references  in  thia 
cliaptcr. 

>  xiv.  p.  G53.  Cnidus  is  mentionod  in  the  Homeric  Hyma  to 
Apollo,  1.  43,  as  KmSoc  wkuv^'  but  the  date  of  this  hymn  is 
uooertain. 

^  CalUraach.  Hymn,  ad  Ceren  1.  25,  sqq.  Diodor.  y.  61.  Steph. 

Byzant.  s.  v.  Adrtor.    I'aiisnn.  x.  11, 1. 
i  i.  174.  Diodor.  v.  9,  /)8. 
i  In  the  Memoir  already  cited,  p.  3. 
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federation  of  the  Dorian  cities,  which  had  their 
place  of  meeting  at  the  Temple  of  Apollo  on  the 
Triopium,  and  which,  after  the  exclusion  of  Hali- 
carnassus  from  the  leat^ue  (see  ante,  p.  13),  was 
kiio\\  n  as  tlic  Dorie  Pentnpolis.  The  object  ul*  this 
league  was,  probably, t lie  securing  to  its  members  the 
exclusire  right  to  certain  comniercial  advantages ; 
and  the  geographical  position  of  Cnidos  explains 
why  the  Triopian  promontory  was  chosen  as  the 
place  of  meet  ill <j. 

It  was  a  position  almost  improL,Mial)le  and  easier 
of  access  to  all  the  members  of  the  league  than  any 
of  the  other  five  cities. 

How  long  hefore  the  time  of  Herodotus  this 
league  had  existed  is  nowhere  stated ;  but  it  may 
have  been  formed  as  carlv  as  tlie  close  of  the  seventh 
century  B.C.,  when  we  iind  the  Cuulians  eni^aired  in 
distant  maritime  enterprises.  Abont  B.C.  570,  they 
took  possession  of  lipara,  on  the  Sicilian  coast,  after 
having  made  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  establish 
themselves  in  Sicily ;  whence  they  were  driven  by 
the  Phoenicians.^  An  incident  related  by  Kerodo- 
tus,^  to  which  wc  shall  presently  recur,  shows  that 
they  had  some  kind  of  relations,  probably  com- 
mercial, with  the  people  of  Tarentum.  It  was 
l)i  ol)al)ly  about  this  time  that  they  founded  Corcyra 
Nigra  in  the  Adriatic.'"  At  an  early  period,  Cnidus 
traded  with  Ecrypt,  and  was  one  of  the  cities  which 
shared  in  the  ileUeuium  established  at  Nauki*atis 

^  PauMD.  X.  11,  3.  Diodor.  v.  9.  Strabo,  vi.  p.  276.  Scjmnns, 
1.  263.  1  iii.  138. 

"  Strabo^  m  p  315.  SeymotM,  1. 427.    Flin.  H.  N.  iii.  36. 
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by  Amasis."  It  may  have  been  about  his  date 
that  they  extended  their  territory  eastward  as  far 
as  the  narrow  isthmus,  which,  at  the  time  of  the 
conquest  of  Cyrus,  formed  the  limit  of  their  pos- 
sessions on  the  mainland,  and  separated  them 
from  the  Bubassian  Chersonese.* 

It  is  evident  from  the  preceding  facts,that  Cnidus, 
in  common  with  other  Greek  settlements  on  the 
coast  of  Asia  Minor,  eigoyed  great  prosperity  at  a 
very  early  period  of  its  history.  This  prosperity 
j)r()bably  attained  its  highest  development  in  the 
cities  on  the  western  coast,  about  B.C.  600,  and  re- 
ceived its  first  check  from  the  growth  of  the  Lydian 
empire.  The  conquest  of  Gyms  completed  the 
destruction  of  Hellenic  liberty  in  Asia  Minor. 
The  task  of  subduini^  tlic  south-western  coast  was 
left  to  his  general,  Harpagus,  to  whom  the  Carians 
and  Lycians  offered  an  obstinate  resistance  in  their 
mountain  fastnesses,  but  who  overcame  the  Dorian 
cities  on  the  coast  with  little  difficulty. 

T]io  Cnidians,  indeed,  at  one  time,  determined  to 
dctbiid  themselves,  by  cutting  through  the  narrow 
neck  of  land  which  separated  their  territory  from 
the  Bubassian  Chersonese,  so  as  to  render  all  attack, 
except  from  the  sea,  impossible ;  hut  they  were  soon 
disheartened  by  the  difficulty  of  cutting  through  the 
rock  of  this  istlimns  ;  and,  hnvin"'  consulted  the 
oracle  of  Delphi,  and  receiveti  an  answer  coun- 
selling the  abandonment  of  their  design,  they  sub- 
mitted to  Harpagus  without  striking  a  blow.' 

"  Herod,  u.  178.  Sec  anf.^',  p.  13.  ®  Herod,  i.  174. 

P  HeriMl.  1.  174. 
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The  name  of  ('nidus,  after  tliis  da  to,  occurs  but 
seldom  in  ancieut  history;  and  it  does  not  appear 
that  this  city  ever  again  really  recovered  its  inde- 
pendence. 

We  leant  firom  Herodotus,^  tiiat,  in  the  early 

part  of  his  reisrn,  Dariii-^  llystaspos  employed  the 
good  oflices  of  the  j^>eopie  of  Cuidus  to  obtain  from 
the  Tarentines  the  restoration  of  Gyllus>  whom 
those  latter  had  exiled. 

The  Cnidians  failed  in  their  mediation,  and  Hero- 
dotus mentions  that  they  were  not  strong  enough 
to  employ  force  against  Tareiitum. 

About  the  same  period  we  find  them  interfering 
more  successfully  on  behalf  of  some  political  exiles, 
expelled  from  Gyrene  by  Arcesilaas,  the  third  king 
of  that  name,  and  sent  to  Cyprus,  to  be  there  put 
to  death.  The  ship  whieh  was  conveying  them 
having  put  into  the  liailjuiir  at  Cnidns,  probahly 
from  stress  of  weather,  the  Cnidians  interferetl  in 
behalf  of  their  Dorian  brethren,  and,  setting  free  the 
prisoners,  sent  them  to  Thera,  the  mother^tate^ 
whence  Gyrene  had  been  colonized/ 

Tn  tlie  ureal  expedition  of  Xerxes  against  (ircece, 
Cimlus  mnst  have  been  one  of  the  Dorian  cities 
which  contributed  collectively  the  small  contingent 
of  thirty  ships;*  a  proof  either  of  the  insignificance 
of  their  naval  power  or  of  their  unwillingness  to 
serve  in  the  Persian  cause. 

Imniediatelv  before  the  battle  of  llurvmedon, 
Cnidus  formed  the  place  of  assembly  of  the  arma- 

1  til  15a  '  Heiod.  iv.  164.  •  Id.  vii.  93. 
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ment  of  Cinion/  and,  irom  this  time  till  the  latter 
part  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  ranked  among  the 
states  which  paid  tribute  to  Athens. 

At  the  close  of  that  war,  it  was  an  nnwalled  city 
its  defences  having  probably  beou  destroyed  by  the 
Persians  alter  the  Ionian  revolt. 

The  failure  of  the  Sicilian  expedition  having  so 
weakened  the  power  of  the  Athenians  as  to  enable 
the  Lacedsemonians  to  cope  with  them  at  sea,  and 
to  detach  many  of  their  tributaries,  the  occupation 
of  the  port  of  Cnidus  Ijocarao  an  object  of  conse- 
quence to  both  parties.  Hence,  in  the  twcntietli  year 
of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  Hippokrates,  the  Spartan 
oonmiander,  with  a  squadron  ojT  twelve  ships,  visited 
this  station.  Half  of  the  force  he  placed  in  reserve 
in  the  harbour,  sending-  the  other  six  to  cruise 
round  the  Triopium,  witli  the  view  of  intercepting 
merchantmen,  which  in  their  passage  from  Egypt 
to  Athens  often  approached  Cape  Crio. 

The  Athenians,  however,  sailing  from  Samos, 
captured  the  six  cruisers,  and  failed  within  a 
little  of  talking  Cnidus  itself,  being  repulsed  by 
the  united  eiibrts  of  the  inhabitants  and  the  creAvs 
of  the  captured  ships,  who  had  escaped  to  the 
shore.' 

In  the  same  year  the  Feloponnesian  fleet, 

under  Astyochus,  effected  a  junction  at  Cnidus 
"Nvitli  a  reinforcement  of  twenty-seven  .sliij)s  liuia 
Caunus ;  and  it  was  here  that  the  Lacedaemonian 

*  Flut.  dm.  13. 

^  Thucyd  viiL  35.  See  Leake*s  Memoir,  elmdy  referred  to^ 
jK  7,  note  *.  '  Thttcyd.  Tiii.  35. 
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commander  held  a  coiilci*cne<'  with  Tissaphernes, 
in  the  hopo  of  negotiating  a  treaty ;  on  the  failure 
of  which*  the  fleet  proceeded  to  Rhodes.^ 

Eighteen  years  after  these  events,  B.O.  394,  the 
urcat  naval  enjj^agement  took  place  nearCnidus,  by 
wliicli  ConoTi  iitterlv  defeated  the  Laeoda  inonian 
iiect,  and  restored  to  Atlieiis  the  empire  of  the 
sea/  It  is  not  improhable  that  this  victory  was 
commemorated  by  a  public  monument  near  Gnidus, 
which  will  be  more  fully  described  in  a  subsequent 
part  of  this  work.  At  tlic  timr  of  tliis  victory, 
Cnidus  was  still  in  the  possession  of  the  Lacedfc- 
monians,  and  gave  refiij^e  to  the  remains  of  their 
fleet.  It  continued .  faithful  to  them,  notwith* 
standing  the  renewed  ascendancy  of  Athens ;  for, 
four  years  after  the  victory  of  Conon,  we  find  a  La- 
eedjcmouiaii  naval  eoniinaiulcr,  Teleutias,  making 
use  of  Cnidus  as  a  naval  station,  and  selling  there 
a  number  of  Athenian  ships,  which  he  captured  on 
their  way  to  assist  Evagoras,  king  of  Cyprus.' 

During  the  period  between  the  Peloponnesian  war 
and  the  invasion  of  Alexandor,  we  liavc  hardly 
nnv  inforination  as  to  the  liisiorv  of  Cnidns, 
except  the  fact,  that  Eudoxus,  the  ec^lebrated 
astronomer,  compiled  a  code  of  laws  for  this, 
his  native  place.'  These  legislative  measures  of 
Eudoxus  were  probably  connected  with  the  political 
changes  which,  aecordini;-  to  Aristotle,  had  tnk(-n 
place  at  Cnidus,  and  by  which  an  oligarchical  form 

»  Thucyd.  viii.  43.  *  Xenoph.  Hellen.  iv.  3, 10. 

T  Xenoph.  Hellen.  ir.  8.  24. 

«  Diogen.  Laert  viii.  8.  Plutarch  adv.  Colot.  p.  1126,  Eyiandr. 
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ot  i^ovxTnmcnt  had  been  overt  iivned."  Tlie  cause  of 
this  reTolution  is  attributed  by  the  philosopher  to 
the  narrow  basis  on  which  the  government  origin- 
ally rested.  At  the  head  of  the  state  was  an  irre- 
sponsible body  of  sixty  senators,  called  aai/r'aovc^, 
presided  over  hy  an  oOicer  called  a(pi(yTrip.  No  son 
was  eligible  to  be  a  senator  during  his  father's 
lifetime,  and,  among  brothers,  only  the  firstborn. 
The  roTolution  bv  which  this  constitution  was  abo- 
lished  at  Cuidus,  wa^  broui^ht  about  by  tbe  people 
under  tbe  leadersbi[)  of  the  excluded  members  of 
the  oligarchical  families,  as  was  the  case  at  Chios 
also*  This  revolntion  is  attributed  by  Col.  Leake** 
to  Macedonian  influence ;  but  it  ma\  be  doubted 
whether  it  should  not  rather  be  referred  to  the  in- 
trigues either  of  Muusolus,  or  one  of  his  successors  ; 
for  such  powcrfid  princes  could  hardly  have  failed 
to  interfere  in  the  internal  government  of  a  city  like 
Cnidus,  planted  in  the  midst  of  their  dependencies, 
if  not  itself  reckoned  as  part  of  their  dominions. 

The  possible  connection  of  the  political  changes 
at  Cnidus  with  the  visit  of  Eudoxus  to  Mausolus, 
has  been  already  suggested,  mtet  p.  M. 

Though  the  Cnidians  played  so  insignificant  a 
part  in  the  great  contest  between  Athens  and 
Sparta,  which  divided  the  Hellenic  world,  they  were 
distinguished  among  Greek  cities  for  their  taste  and 
liberality  in  the  encouragement  of  art. 

As  early  as  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century  B.C. 

>  Aristot.  Folitw  v.  6.  Flut  Qamt  Gr.  4. 
^  In  tbe  Memoir  already  cited,  p.  10. 
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they  bad  inTested  part  of  their  wealth  acquired  in 
commerce,  in  two  pictures  painted  on  the  walls  of 

the  Lesche,  at  Delphi,  by  the  most  celebrated  artist 
of  the  time,  Polygiiotus.  Ot*  these  pictures,  Avhich 
are  described  at  great  length  by  Pausanias,''  and 
which  may  be  considered  as  great  pictorial  epics,  one 
represented  the  taking  of  Troy  and  the  return  of  the 
Grreeks ;  the  other,  the  descent  of  Ulysses  into  the 
infernal  regions.  About  a  century  later,  tlicCnidians 
purchased  from  Praxitc^les  his  celebrated  statue  of 
the  undraped  Venus.  This  work,  which  was  pro- 
bably executed  about  the  same  time  as  the  sculp- 
tures of  the  Mausoleum,  and  of  which  Lucian  has  left 
us  so  glowing  a  description,"'  has  friveu  to  tlie  petty 
city  which  was  its  shrine  a  celebrity  far  more  pre- 
cious and  more  lasting  than  the  ephemeral  glory  of 
mere  military  greatness.  The  name  of  Cnidus  will 
hardly  be  forgotten 'as  long  as  that  of  Praxiteles 
dwells  in  tlie  memorv  of  raan. 

Cnidus  must  have  boon  jiartieularly  rich  in  works 
of  art  of  the  late  Athenian  school,  for  Pliny"  men- 
tions with  special  praise  a  Minerva  by  Scopas,  and 
a  Bionysos  by  Bryaxis ;  works,  be  obseryes,  which 
nothing  but  the  exceeding  merit  of  the  Venus  of 
Praxiteles  prevented  from  attracting  more  admi- 
ration. , 

About  the  same  period  when  the  Cnidians  ac- 
quired the  precious  works  of  these  sculptors,  they 
had  the  honour  of  producing  one  of  the  most  cele- 
brated astronomers  of  his  age,  Eudoxus, — who,  from 

«  X.  25-^31.  d  Amorea,  xi— xviil 

*  K.  H.  xxxvi.  5t  §  5. 
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his  observatory  at  C nidus,  discovered  the  star 
Canopus,  on  the  extreme  verge  of  the  southera 
horizon/ 

Like  the  neighhouring  city  of  Cos,  Cnidus  was 
celehrated  from  early  times  as  a  school  of  medidne ; 

and  in  the  same  century  in  which  Eudoxus  was 
observing  the  stars  in  his  native  city,  a  fellow-citizen 
and  fellow-labourer  in  science,  Ctesias,  the  phy- 
sician, was  residing  at  the  court  of  Artaxerxes 
Ifnemon,  and  employing  his  leisure  time  in  com- 
posing those  oriental  histories  the  loss  of  which 
wo  shall  ever  deplore. 

In  the  narrative  of  the  march  of  Alexander  the 
Great  through  the  south  of  Asia  Minor,  Cnidus  is 
not  mentioned  as  haying  offered  any  resistance, 
like  Myndus  or  Halicamassus.  It  is  probable, 
therefore,  that  it  was  still  unfortified,  and  that  its 
walls^  which  are  still  existing,  are  of  a  period  sub- 
sequent to  this  invasion.  Under  the  successors  of 
Alexander  Cnidus  is  scarcely  ever  mentioned  in 
history.  It  is  to  be  presumed  from  a  passage  in 
Theocritus,*^  that,  like  Cos  and  I  laliearnassus,  it 
fell  into  the  hands  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus. 

In  his  reign,  a  Cnidiaa  architect,  Sostratos,  con- 
structed the  celebrated  Pharos  at  Alexandria,  and 
built  in  his  native  city  a  pensilia  ambulatio,  which 
was  ])robably  a  magniiicent  terrace,  raised  upon 
columns.^    This  architect  was  styled  by  Strabo, 

the  firiend  of  kings,"  a  title  which  represented 

f  Strabo,  ii.  p.  119.  t  Idyll  xvii.  66. 

^  Stmfao,  xvii  p.  791.  Plio.  H.  N.  xxxvL  12,  §  18.  Ludan. 
De  Hist  Conscrib.  Ixii,   Stepb.  Bjt.,  and  SuidaSy  9.  v.  4Mptfc. 
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a  certain  rank  aud  office  in  the  court  of  the 

Ptol(^mies5.' 

In  the  last  year  of  the  war  betwrrn  Antiochus 
the  Great  and  the  ilomans,  B.C.  190,  we  iind  the 
Gnidians  assisting  the  Boman  commander  Caius 
Livitis.i  It  is  recorded  that  a  Gnidian  quinquereme 

iormcd  one  of  the  llhodian  fleet,  which  shortly 
after  j^ained  a  victory  over  that  of  Antiochus  at 
Side.' 

In  the  course  of  the  depredations  committed  hy 
the  naval  league  of  Gilician  and  Gretan  cities, 

Cuicliis,  like  Colophon  and  Samos,  was  taken  and 
plundcrtMl and  its  conimerre  must  have  been 
greatly  interrupted  by  this  piratical  confederacy, 
till  the  security  of  the  seas  was  restored  by  the 
vigorous  measures  adopted  by  Fompey. 

In  his  brief  account  of  Gnidus,  Strabo"  makes 
ineiition  of  two  of  its  citizens  of  2:reat  iniluciu'c  iu 
their  native  place,  aud  who  were  specially  honoured 
by  the  friendship  of  Julius  Caesar.  These  were 
Theopompos,  and  his  son  Artemidoros,  the  latter 

'  Strabo,  loc.  cit.    Ou  this  title,  »ee  i  Wckli.  i\  T.  iii.  p.  290. 
i  Liv.  xxxvii.  ir».  17.  k  j^jv.  xxxvii.  22. 

>  Cic.  pro  L,  Maui].  12. 

"*  xiv.  p.  656.  Aiicr  tlio  estal^lislniiont  ot"  tiio  Roman  empire, 
persons  of  inflaence  in  the  Greek  cities  ingratiated  themselves 
with  the  reigning  emperor,  partly  for  their  private  advantafe,  and 
also,  in  many  caaes^  in  the  Interest  of  their  native  plae^  for  which 
they  were  thus  enabled  to  obtain  special  privileges  See  the  anec- 
'lot 0  Hispecting  Potamon,  son  of  Lwibonas,  Helm,  Timtbiafla,  p.  318. 
In  the  Ap[>endix,  No.  6,  is  a  dedication  by  the  people  of  Onidos  to 
<>tM>  Scrvins  Sulpicius  Ilckatseus,  i!vho  is  styled  in  this  doonmcnt 
'  th*'  iiimd  ot  Casitr."  The  epithet  ^iXotrac^ttp  is  of  frequent 
occurrence  in  inscriptions. 
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of  whom  warned  Cajsar  of  the  conspiracy  a^^ainst 
him,  on  the  Ides  of  March,  but  was  too  late  to  save 
his  life."  The  names  of  both  these  persons  occur 
in  Cnidian  inscriptions  which  will  be  noticed  in  the 
Appendix,  Plate  XCKI.,  Nos.  47,  52. 

Prom  an  inscription  discovered  in  the  island 
of  Astypaisea  by  Dr.  Ludwig  Boss,"  it  appears 
that  the  emperor  Augustus  sent  Asinius  Gallus 
to  Gnidu8,to  make  inquiries  conoernini!:  the  murder 
of  a  certain  l^ubuius,  and  thai  the  Cnidians  sent 
an  embassy  respecting  this  matter  to  Home.  It  is 
not  improbable  that  the  person  respecting  whom 
Augustus  interested  himself  is  the  eponymous 
magistrate,  whose  name  occurs  both  on  a  coin  and 
on  the  handle  of  a  Cnidian  diota? 

Under  the  emperors,  Caul  us  formed  part  of  the 
province  of  Asia,  but  was  allowed  to  maintain 
its  municipal  freedom.'^  Wo  learn  from  several  in- 
scriptions, that,  during  this  period  it  was  governed 
by  a  senate,  ^ouXij,  and  popular  assembly,  and  that 
its  chief  magistrate  was  called  demkmryos^  a  name 

*  Ai)i>iau,  De  Bell.  OIt.  ii.  116.    Plut  Owi  65. 

*  Row,  I&Bcript.  Gr.  loed.  Nos.  318--3. 

'  The  luune  Eobulus  oooun  on  a  copper  coin  of  Cnidos  of  the 
Imperial  times,  described,  Leake,  Hnmiamatica  Hellenica>  p.  44, 
and  of  which  there  is  aa  example  in  the  British  Museum.  This 
name  also  occurs  on  the  handle  of  a  Cnidian  diota. — See  Stoddart, 
on  the  Tn^cribed  Foitcry  uf  Rhodea,  Cuidus,  ito,,  Tfansaofc.  Koyal 
Soc.  Lit.  iJnd  series,  iiL  p.  03. 

•J  Boeckh,  C.  I.  No.  2653.  The  names  of  many  of  the  (/ciiiiourt/i 
oi  Cuidus  occur  on  tliu  stamps  of  diotw  published  hy  Mr.  Stoddart 
in  htt  Memoir  already  nfened  to,  pp.  58,  7 1.  It  seems  |nohable, 
as  Mr.  Stoddart  supposei^  that  the  second  name  on  inswibed 
handles  is  that  of  the  priest  of  Helios. 
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which  the  Cnidians  prohahlj  retained  hy  tradition 
from  their  Argive  ancestors.  Though  i t .  1 1 )  pilars  from 
Aristotle  that  the  oligarchical  const  itutidii  \\  as  alx)- 
Ushed  in  his  time,  we  find  mention  of  the  a<^5o-T7]o 
as  president  of  the  Senate,  in  an  inscription  which 
can  hardly  he  earlier  than  the  Augustan  age. 

Though,  however,  the  old  names  were  thus  re- 
tained, it  does  not  follow  that  the  (iojA?'  of  the 
imperial  times  was  irrespousibic  and  irremovable, 
like  the  old  council  of  the  afti^ftoM^/  It  appears 
from  a  fragment.  Appendix,  Ko.  47>  that  decrees 
were  ratified  hoth  by  the  Senate  and  the  people. 

It  has  been  stated  that  Herodotus  places  the 
boundary  of  Cnidus  at  the  narrow  isthmus,  east 
of  which  was  the  Bul)assian  Chersonese.  It  does 
not  appear  that  the  Cnidians  extended  "their  frontier 
in  Buhsequent  times  beyond  these  narrow  limits ; 
and  it  may  be  inferred  from  the  ircneral  tenor  of 
their  history,  tliat  here,  as  at  Corinlh,  the  territory 
of  the  state  bore  no  proportion  to  the  extent  of  its 
commerce. 

The  insignificant  part  played  by  Cnidus  in  his- 
tory is  in  the  main  accounted  for  by  the  same 
cause  which  led  to  the  early  devclu])mciit  of  its 
commerce ;  namely,  its  geographical  position.  Its 

'  Lucian,  in  Lis  deaciiiitiuii  of  the  Temple  of  Venus  (Amor-es, 
jcii.),  speaks  of  the  aa-iKoi  at  Cnidus,  as  distinguished  from  the 
voXemot,  ox^yc  ThflM  avrueoi  were,  probably,  the  desoendaiits  of  tbe 
old  oligMrchical  families,  who,  even  in  the  time  of  Lucian,  may  bav6 
retained  many  of  their  original  privilegeiy  and  lived  a|iart  from  the 
rest  of  the  citizens  in  the  avruf  or  older  p  u  t  «>f  the  city.  On  the 
distiuction  between  nrrrv  and  7r()\ic,  see  Wachsmuth,  HeUt^uiscIie 
Alterthnmskunde,  Halle,  1846,  i.  pp.  S03— 807. 
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u.'U'vow  trrritoi'v  l;iv  Ix'twoen  two  maritime  states, 
tlie  princes  of  Caria  aud  the  llliodians,  both  too 
formidable  at  sea  to  permit  the  development  of  an 
independent  naval  power  so  near  them. 

The  Cnidian  territory  was  noted  amon^i^  the 
ancients  for  tlie  excellence  of  several  of  its  natural 
productions.  Its  wines  were  considered  amongst 
the  best  in  Asiatic  Greece,  and  thelcind  called  pro- 
tropo8  was  particularly  celebrated.  This  was  the 
first  liquor  extracted  from  the  grapes  by  the  action 
of  their  own  weight,  before  they  were  nrtificially 
pressed.'  To  tliis  day,  the  district  near  Onidus 
produces  olive  oil  superior  in  quality  to  that  of  the 
Archipelago  generally. 

The  commercial  relations  between  Cnidus  and 
Egypt  commenced,  as  has  already  been  stated,  at 
a  verv  onrlv  date,  and  must  luive  been  con- 
tinued  to  the  Macedonian  and  Homan  periods. 
Eubulus,  quoted  by  Athenseus/  praises  the  Kvi^ia 
xtqofua,  probably  referring  in  this  expression  to 
those  very  Gnidian  diotee  of  which  Mr.  Stoddart 
collected  the  handles  at  Ak^xandria,  and  in  whicli  tlio 
choice  wines  and  olive  oil  of  Cnidus  were  doubtless 
exported.  Other  valuable  productions  of  the  Trio- 
pian  soil»  such  as  the  Arundo  Donax^  or  reed  used 
for  writing,  and  the  xe^Wo,  or  Ceratonia  Siliqua^ 

»  Strabo,  xiv.  p.  637.  Atben.  I  %5  (59).  Leake,  Memoir  oi» 
Ctiidu^,  p.  1  '2.    Oil  tlie  txjverse  of  some  of  tlie  copper  ooin9  of 

Cnidus  are  two  bundles  of  grapes. 

'  AthiMi.  i.  22  (*)0).  See  Ouaauliou  on  this  pAfisage>  Atben.  ed. 
fcklns  .  i^'lu  1801,  I  p.  211. 

^  Tiiis  tro«  still  grows  wild  in  tlie  district  between  Cnidus  Hnd 
tliu  Lion  toiuli. 

II.  2  li 
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are  enumerated  by  Col.  Leake  in  liis  Mt'iuuir.  At 
the  present  day,  in  the  fertile  valleys  which  occur 
at  intenrals  between  Cape  Crio  and  Datscha,  the 
ii^-tree  and  the  almond  are  cultivated  by  the  Turks, 

but  the  nut  of  the  Vallonea  oak  forms  the  chief 
article  of  export. 
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CHAPTEll  XIV. 

T01P00RAPHICAL  DESCRIPTION  OT  THE  SITE 

OF  CNIDUS. 

Walb  aant)iiudiiig  the  City,— on  the  peniuiala,— on  tbe  continent ; 
Adropolis ;  ancient  road  leading  from  the  eaat  through  Necra- 
polis  ;  gates  on  tlie  north.  Sjioliation  of  the  ruins  of  CniJus 
by  Turks  and  Greeks.  Series  of  teiTaces  rising  from  the  har- 
bours ;  Doric  portico  ;  stoa  of  Sostratos,  Name  of  Theopoinpoa 
on  a  piece  of  architrave.  Corinthian  temple,  supposed  to  l>e 
that  of  Venus  :  phitform  below  this  temple,  probably,  tin:  />».*•/- 
of  T«'inple  of  Dionysnn.  Theatre.  Ayora  ;  (Jyinmisium. 
Tcuifile  of  ApiiUu  and  Muses.  Temeno$  of  Dcmcter.  Build- 
ings ou  the  isthmus ;  absience  of  Hix:liit(KAural  remains  on 
the  peninsula  ;  quay  cut  out  of  the  rock ;  no  trace  of  site  of 
Temple  of  ApoUo.  Name  Triopium  whether  applied  exclusively 
to  the  rocky  headland.  Roman  tombk  Cisterns;  ancient 
cemeteiy. 

The  phy$iL*al  features  of  the  site  of  Gnidus  have 
been  already  described  at  the  commencement  of  the 
preceding  chapter.    It  remains  that  I  should  give 

some  oxjilanation  of  the  plan  of  the  ancient  city 
(Vlat(»  Ti.),  nt  the  same  tim(^  deseribiug  the  present 
condition  of  tiie  principal  ruins. 

The  walls  of  Cnidus,  like  those  of  Ualicamassus, 
are  in  a  very  perfect  state :  they  are  constructed 
of  the  limestone  of  the  district,  the  masonry  being 
jjiirtly  [)(>lyi^onal  and  ])arlly  isodomous.  On  the 
Triopian  peninsula  they  inclose  about  two-tliirds 
of  the  ancient  island,  following  on  the  west  a 
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natural  line  of  precipices  wbich  must  bave  greatly 
assisted  the  defences  on  tbis  side.  This  line  extends 

from  thr  siniiiiiit  of  tli<'  ridi^c  on  tbe  south  tO  the 
luoulli  of  ihv  Miinllor  harbour,  whidi  is  defended 
by  fi  semicircular  tower,  still  remarkable  for  tbe 
solidity  of  its  masonry.  A  view  of  this  tower 
is  given  in  Plate  LII.  Upper  View.  On  the  south, 
the  line  of  wall  can  only  be  traced  at  intervals,  as 
on  tliis  side  the  mountain-ridi^e  forms  a  natural 
sea-wall,  otferini^  to  an  invader  notliing  but  sheer 
precipices,  which  it  would  be  liardly  possible  to 
scale.  On  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  peninsula 
a  line  of  wall  runs  down  to  the  shore  outside  the 
mole  which  protects  tbe  lars^er  harbour. 

Tiic  city  on  the  eoiit incut  is  fenced  in  l)y  a  lime- 
stone ridge,  which,  ascending  gradually  from  the 
western  shore,  terminates  on  the  east  in  a  kind  of 
natural  citadel. 

Behind  this  ridge,  on  the  north,  is  a  deep 
ravine,  which  mav  he  considered  as  the  fosse  of 
tliis  natural  line  of  (h  Icnce,  and  which  affords 
very  few  approac  lu  s  by  w  iiicli  its  steep  sides 
may  be  scaled.  Between  the  western  extremity 
of  the  ridge  and  the  mouth  of  the  smaller  har- 
bour tbe  ground  slopes  gradually  down  to  the  sea. 
The  lowness  of  the  shore  here  rendered  this  one  of 
the  points  in  the  line  of  the  fortiiieations  most  liable 
to  attack  from  the  sea.  South  of  the  Acropolis,  the 
ridge  terminates  in  a  sheer  precipice,  below  which 
the  ground  falls  in  a  steep  slope  to  the  sea.  This 
part,  like  the  corresponding  part  of  the  eastern  wall 
at  Budrum,  was  naturally  open  to  attack.  The  wall. 
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as  may  be  seen  by  the  Plan,  may  stili  be  tracts]  IVoiu 
the  mouth  of  the  smaller  harbour  to  the  Acropolis 
on  the  east,  and  again  from  below  the  Acropolis  to 
the  water's  edge,  about  300  yards  east  of  the  mole,  to 
wliic'li  point  the  sea-wall  is  jjroloiiij^cd.  Tlio  l)pst- 
preservetl  portions  of  the  wail  are  the  Acro[>ulis, 
which  is  a  very  perfect  specimen  of  ancient  military 
architecture  (see  Plate  LXXIII.),  and  the  part 
nearest  the  sea,  on  the  east. 

The  opposite  shores  of  both  harbours  have  been 
protected  byasea-uail,  coiinected  at  its  extremities 
witli  the  walls  encircling  tlie  city. 

The  principal  entrance  into  the  city  was  by  the 
gate  on  the  east.  The  ancient  road  leading  to  this  gate 
has  been  traced  by  Lieut.  Smith  for  some  distance 
into  the  peninsula.  Its  course,  uhich  is  marked 
by  tombs  on  each  side,  will  be  more  particularly 
described  in  a  subsequent  part  of  this  work. 

Two  other  gates  on  the  north  lead  to  the  valley 
below  by  winding  ai)proaches. 

When  tlie  Dilettanti  mission  visited  Cnidus  in 
1812,  the  ruins  were  probably  very  much  more  ex- 
tensive than  at  present.  From  the  accesiiibility  of 
its  harbours,  this  site  has  been  much  resorted  to 
by  Turks  and  Greeks,  as  a  quarry,  for  building 
materials.  About  twenty  years  ago,  several  ship- 
loads of  ]iiarl)les  were  removed  from  Cnidus.  bv 

fl 

order  of  Mchcmet  Ali,  Pasha  of  Egypt,  who  em- 
ployed them  in  the  construction  of  a  new  palace.* 

"  Tins  took  place  some  veal's  before  Mr.  Wadtlingtrtn*8  visit  t«» 
(Jiii(lii4,  ill  IbSl.    Hets  hin  Memoir,  Revue  NuinisiuaUque,  18i>l, 
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Notwithstanding  this  extensive  spoliation,  the 

ruins  still  cover  a  very  kirpj  area,  and,  IVnm  the 
peculiar  configuration  of  the  site,  the  general  plan 
of  the  city  can  he  made  out  without  much  dilli- 
culty.  As  has  been  already  noticed,  the  shores  of 
both  harbours  slope  gradually  upwards,  being  built 
in  a  succession  of  terraces,  at  riurht  angles  to  which 
arc  streets  and  lliglils  ul"  steps.  These  terraces 
arc  continued  up  to  the  very  foot  of  the  limestone 
ranges,  above  which  line  their  formation  would  have 
been  impossible,  on  account  of  the  steepness  of  the 
slope  and  the  absence  of  soil.  The  most  conspicuous 
of  these  terraces  on  the  continent  is  one  over- 
looking both  harbours,  and  marked  Doric  por- 
tico "  in  the  Plan.  Uere  lie  the  ruins  of  a  stoa, 
an  elevation  of  which,  restored  from  these  data, 
is  given  in  the  Dilettanti  volume  (Plates  XXVI. — 
XXVilL).  It  has  been  supposed  by  Colonel  I>>ake, 
that  this  slon  is  the  peiislli^  anibulalio  built  by 
Sostratos  at  Cnidus,  about  the  time  of  Ptolemy 
Philadelphus,  •  and  the  authors  of  the  Dilettanti 
volume  confirm  this  opinion  by  the  statement  that 
the  Doric  in  tliis  atoa  coincides  not  only  in  its  pro- 
jiortions,  but  in  all  the  dimensions,  with  that  of  the 
stoa  of  Philip  at  Delos. 

This  does  not  seem  an  improbable  conjecture; 
at  the  same  time  it  may  be  observed,  that,  among 
the  frai^ments  of  this  portico,  I  noticed  a  ]>iece  of 
architrave,  iiiscrilxMl  wuh  the  name  of  'i'heopom- 
pos,  in  majuscule  letters  (Apixndix,  No.  78). 
These  letters  were  evidently  part  of  an  inscription 
relating  to  the  edifice  of  which  the  architrave 
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formed  a  part.  It  is  to  be  prfsumed  that  the 
Tlu'()]>()inpos  whosr  name  is  lliiis  [)reserved,  was 
either  the  father  or  the  son  of  the  Artcmidoros 
who  was  a  friend  to  Julius  Caesar;  and  the  oc- 
currence of  this  name  in  so  conspicuous  a  part  of 
the  edifice  would  lead  us  to  ascribe  its  erection  to 
the  Auiriistan  rather  than  the  Macedonian  aj^. 
It  is,  however,  quite  possible  that  Theopompos, 
the  father  of  Artemidoros,  may  hare  completed 
or  repaired  the  work  of  Sostratos. 

The  base  on  which  the  sioa  was  built  was  the 
native  rock  artificially  levelled,  aloiiij;  ihe  southern 
side  of  a  large  rectangular  platform,  bounded  on  t  he 
east  and  north  by  a  street,  and  on  the  west  by  a 
terrace  wall. 

In  the  centre  of  this  platform  are  the  ruins  of  a 

small  CorinlliiaiL  icniple,  of  which  a  restoration  is 
i^iven  in  the  Dilettanti  volume.  Plates  IV. — X. 
Colonel  Leake  (ibid.  p.  22)  supposes  that  this 
temple  was  dedicated  to  Venus,  and  contained  the 
celebrated  statue  of  that  goddess  executed  by  Prax- 
iteles. His  reasons  for  this  02)inion  will  be  con- 
sidered in  a  hxtov  part  of  this  work. 

Immediatelv  to  the  south  of  the  Doric  stoa  are 
the  ruins  of  a  Byzantine  church.  Here  the  Dilettanti 
mission  noticed  some  fragments  of  Corinthian 
columns,  indicating  that  the  diameter  of  the  shaft 
was  four  feet.    These  were  of  dei'ective  execution. 

Below  these  ruins  is  a  broad  terrace,  overlooking 
an  oblong  level  area,  equal  in  length  to  the  terrace. 
The  latter  forms  the  peribolua  of  a  large  temple,  the 
ruins  of  which  lie  intermixed  with  those  of  a 
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Byzantine  church.  It  will  he  snhsequently  shown 
that  there  are  good  r(v\s()ii>  lor  supposing  that  tlii** 
temple  was  sacred  to  Dionysos.  immediately  I u  t  he 
east  of  the peribolm  is  a  theatre,  of  which  the  plan 
and  details  are  given  in  the  Dilettanti  volume,  Plates 
XXII.— XXV.  The  part  of  the  periholus  between 
the  temple  and  theatre  is  shown  in  the  view  of  the 
encamjiment  of  the  expedition,  Plate  LIT. 

To  the  west  of  the  perlholm  is  a  long  street, 
leading  straight  up  from  the  isthmus  to  a  gate  in 
the  northern  wall.  Immediately  to  the  west  of 
this  street  are  the  ruins  of  a  small  Doric  temple  on 
the  shore  of  the  smaller  harhour :  and  hevoiid  this 
on  the  same  shore  a  square  area,  inclosed  hy  a 
colonnade,  which  was  i)rohahly  the  Agora.^' 

North  of  this  is  a  building  marked  "  Corinthian 
Temple"  in  the  Plan,  which  is  situated  near  a 
fountain.  In  proceeding  northward  along  the 
street  loadini;  from  the  isthmus  to  the  city  gate, 
notiiing  but  Byzantine  ruins  meet  the  eye.  The 
ground  is  covered  with  dense  brushwood,  amid 
which  appear,  at  intervals,  the  fragments  of  many 
vaulted  roofs  built  of  concrete  and  rubble,  which 
have  fallen  in  solid  masses.  In  the  centre  of  the 
hio-h  terrace  wall  which  forms  the  western  houudarv 
of  the  great  platform  already  described,  is  a  very 
small  theatre,  of  a  late  period.   On  the  northern 

On  the  shore,  betveen  the  Agcta  and  the  istbtnua,  I  found  a 

marble  ins  riiit  d  with  .i  <K  .lir  (tion  to  AlLena  NUtc))lioros  and 
He»tia  Boulaia  (Appendix,  iso.  79).  Fruui  the  uieution  of  Hes- 
X\,\  in  this  iusci  iiuion,  it  probably  b»  longed  to  the  Prytaneum, 
which  may  have  stood  auuitiwhere  on  this  t»bore. 
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side  of  the  same  plattbrm  are  the  ruins  of  one  or 
more  buildiDgs»  which  I  partially  explored  by  ex* 
caTation«  My  reasons  for  believins^  that  a  Gym- 
nasium stood  here  will  be  given  in  a  subsequent 
chapter. 

Beyond  these  ruins,  on  the  north,  is  a  street, 
which,  commencing  at  right  angles  to  the  street 
already  noticed,  appears  to  have  traversed  the 
entire  len^h  of  Cnidus,  about  midway  between  the 
harbour  and  the  Ibrtiiied  heights  above,  issuina^  out 
at  a  gate  in  tlie  eastern  walL  On  the  side  ol'  this 
street,  opposite  to  the  supposed  Gymnasium,  are  the 
ruins  of  a  large  vaulted  building,  probably  of  the 
Byzantine  period ;  and,  fuiiher  to  the  east,  on  the 
same  side  of  the  street,  the  ruins  of  an  extensive 
building,'  where  the  members  of  the  Dilettanti 
mission  discovered  the  remains  of  a  small  Ionic 
portico.  A  restoration  of  this  portico  is  given  in 
Phites  XII.--XXI.  of  their  work.  The  authors 
of  the  DUettanti  volume  suppose  that  the  ruins 
on  this  site  are  those  of  Baths;  but  the  excava- 
tions which  we  made  here  did  not  contirm  tliis 
conjecture. 

Proceeding  eastward  Irom  this  point,  the  main 
street,  as  has  been  already  noticed,  traverses  the 
length  of  the  city,  leaving  on  the  right  the  site  of 

a  small  temple,  dedicated  to  Apollo  and  the  Muses, 
the  discovery  of  which  took  place  in  the  course  of 
the  expedition. 
A  little  further  on,  extensive  Byzantine  ruins  are 

.  «  Marked  '<  Roman  Btiilding**  in  ifae  Plan  of  Cnidus. 
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seen  on  the  north  side  of  the  street,  and  near  tlieiii, 
on  the  opposite  side,  tlio  remains  of  a  small  Doric 
buildings,  where  I  made  an  excavation. 

North  of  the  Byzantine  ruins  is  the  site  of  the 
largest  theatre  in  Onidus,  whieh,  since  the  visit  of 
the  Dilettanti  mission,  has  been  stripped  ol'  nearly 
all  its  innsonry. 

East  oi'  this  theatre  is  a  road,  leading  by  a  zigzag; 
ascent  to  the  Acropolis,  at  the  north-eastern  corner 
of  the  city.  Immediately  below  the  steep  roek  of  the 
^Vci'opolis  is  M  [)latform  or  pci'i/jaluSj  anc\pr]\\  \  dedi- 
cated to  J>emc1er  and  other  Chthonic  dciiies.  This 

« 

platibrm  lies  a  little  north  of  the  street,  wliieli  ter- 
minates at  the  eastern  gate.  South  of  this  part  of 
the  street  the  ground  falls  abruptly  nearly  to  the 
water's  edge,  and  there  are  very  slinlit  remains  of 
foundations  or  terrace  walls  ;  indeed,  from  the 
extreme  steepness  of  tiie  banks,  it  is  not  likely  that 
this  part  of  the  ancient  city  cotdd  ever  have  been 
much  built  on.  Descending  from  the  eastern  gate 
to  the  harbour,  and  proceeding  along  the  shore 
westward,  w  e  come  to  a  small  theatre,  probably  an 
Odeum,  at  the  side  of  which  is  an  alcove.  A  plan 
and  view  of  these  buildings  are  given.  Plates  LIV« 
LXXII. 

Between  this  Odeum  and  the  larger  theatre,  near 

the  sujiposed  Temple  of  Bacchus,  the  ruins  along  the 
shore  consist  chietly  of  terrace  walls.  At  the  north- 
eastern angle  of  the  peridolits  of  the  Temple  of 
Bacchus,  a  flight  of  steps  led  up  to  a  street, 
bounding  the  great  uj)i)er  platform  on  the  east.  At 
the  summit  of  tlie  steps  are  tlie  foundations  of  a 
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small  Roman  baildini^  on  the  eastern  side  of  tbe 

street,  where  I  Ibuiul  several  inscri])tioiis. 

Oil  tlie  istlimus  are  extensive  lines  ot*  founda- 
tions and  some  fragments  of  large  white  columns  of 
the  Corinthian  order. 

The  whole  area  contained  within  the  city  on  the 
eontinent  has  now  been  noticed,  Avith  the  excojition 
of  the  ruins  lying  imiaediately  west  of  the  Agum. 

On  the  quay,  at  the  head  of  the  smaller  harbour, 
are  foundations,  apparently  of  a  large  building,  and 
a  little  north  of  the  north-west  comer  of  the  Agora, 
is  the  site  of  another  public  editice,  built  of  massive 
bloeks  of  marble.  This  is  marked  "  Larger  Build- 
ing" in  the  Plan. 

Passing  across  the  isthmus  by  some  remains, 
which  appear  to  be  the  foundations  of  an  ancient 
bridge,  we  come  to  the  peninsula,  once  an  island. 
Here  are  scarcely  any  archit(M'tnral  remains  on  the 
surface,  except  a  succession  of  parallel  terrace  walls, 
connected  at  intervals  by  flights  of  steps.  A  view  of 
these  terraces  is  giren  in  the  Lower  View,  Plate  LI. 

The  promontory,  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  this 
peninsula,  bends  round,  forming  a  small  bay  or 
recess  in  the  harbour.  This  part  of  the  harbour  is 
well  sheltered  from  the  south,  and,  when  the  mole 
was  perfect,  must  have  afforded  safe  and  convenient 
anchorage  close  into  shore.  Hence,  the  rock  has 
been  levelled,  so  as  to  form  ,1  broad  quay  for  the 
disembarkation  of  merchandise. 

'  Marked  "  Small  Boman  Buildiog'*  oa  the  Plan. 
<  See  Plate  U.   The  tents  shown  in  this  view  are  immediately 
above  the  qnaj. 
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It  has  been  taken  for  granted  by  Leake  and 
other  writers,  that,  when  ancient  authors  speak  of 
the  Triopium,  they  apply  this  term  exclusively  to 
the  headland,  now  called  Cape  Crio,  and,  conse- 
quently that  the  temple  of  the  Triupiau  Apollo 
must  be  looked  for  on  this  peninsula,  and  nowhere 
else,  Sueh  seems  certainly  the  reasonable  infer- 
ence to  be  drawn  from  several  weU-known  passages, 
iu  one  of  which  the  Triopium  is  described  as  an 
&xpa>njpioir  or  headland and,  tboutfli  there  is  no 
traee  of  such  a  temple  on  the  j)eiiiiisula,  and  an 
area  sufficient  for  such  an  edifice  is  8(  ar(  (  ly  to  be 
found  there;  still,  it  is  quite  possible  that  on 
ground  so  steep  all  vestiges  of  such  a  site  may 
have  been  swept  away  by  the  action  of  mountain 
torrents. 

There  is,  however,  a  passaire  in  Herodotus  (i.  ITl) 
in  \vliich  the  term  Triopium  seems  to  be  applied, 
not  only  to  the  headland  of  Cape  Crio,  but  to  the 
whole  district  east  of  Cnidus,  as  far  as  the  narrow 
isthmus  which  formed  the  boundary  of  the  Bnbas* 
sian  territory  ;  and  liCTice  it  has  been  thuuj^ht  that 
tlie  Triopian  ig^o'v,  ur  sacred  precinct  round  the 
Temple  of  Apollo,  may  have  been  situated  some- 
where in  the  territory  of  Cnidus,  east  of  the  city 
itself/  There  are,  however,  as  far  as  I  know,  no 

^  To  it  Tfiu'tTTtoy  ('tKOMTfipiiif  tFjc  KvU (IV. — Jason.  aj>.  Hclicl.  TluNiki. 
IdyJ.  xvii.  G9.  C'onijKire  ThucyJ.  viii.  35  :  "  l>rt  le  to  'i{,iuxuii- 
cJkym  r/)c;  Kt  uiw  TfKiii^ovffdy  'AroXXwroc  if^my.  I'liny,  N.  II.  V.  28, 
§  29,  states  that  Cuidus  waa  known  successively  by  the  uuuioti 
Triopift,  Pegusa,  and  Stadia.  StephanuB  Byzautinus,  «.  r.,  deacribes 
Trivjkiuoi  as  iroAic  K'V«i'* 

9  i^e  ttic  uiHe  in  RawUiiwm'rf  TrauidaUou  uf  Herodotiix,  i.  174. 
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ruins  in  any  part  of  the  peninsula  east  of  Cnidus 
at  all  likely  to  bo  those  of  the  Temple  of  Apollo, 
and  I  am,  on  the  whole,  inclined  to  think  that  the 
term  Thopium  was  originally  applied  to  the  head- 
land now  called  Cape  Grio,  and  that,  in  tho  passaa:e 
already  referred  to,  Herodotus  is  speakin^,  not  of 
the  headland  itself,  but  of  the  territory  gradually 
added  to  it  by  the  Cnidian  settlers. 

It  seems  to  me  much  more  probable  that  the 
headland  was  selected  as  the  site  of  the  Temple 
of  Apollo,  than  any  site  farther  to  the  east, 
from  the  fact  that  this  temple  was  the  place  of 
meetini;-  of  the  kaj^ue  of  maritime  cities,  called 
the  Dorian  Hexapoiis. 

It  might  he  expected  d  priori  that  the  site  of 
such  a  temple  would  be  convenient  of  access  to 
all  the  members  of  tho  League,  and  at  the  same 
time  a  place  of  security,  where  gatherings  might 
take  place,  and  treasure  might  be  deposited  in 
troublous  times.  It  has  been  already  shown  that 
the  headland  of  Gape  Grio,  from  its  natural 
strength  and  ideographical  position,  would  pre- 
sent such  a  rallying-point  and  place  of  refuge  to 
the  members  of  the  League. 

In  the  part  of  the  peninsula  to  the  north-west 
of  the  city  walls,  are  the  ruins  of  a  tomb  of  the 
Roman  period,  a  more  particular  description  of 
which  will  be  given  in  a  subsequent  chapter. 

Cnidus  abounds  in  cisterns,  in  which  the  rain- 
water must  have  been  collected  in  antiquity,  and  on 
which  the  inhabitants  must  have  mainly  depended 
for  their  supply,  as  at  present  there  appears  to  be 
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only  one  natural  spriiiii  within  the  city  walls.  Theso 
cisterns  are  cut  out  of  the  native  rock  in  the  form 
of  a  pear,  and  are  lined  with  cement. 
Alon^  the  road  leading  eastward  from  the  town 

are  several  foiiiitaios.  It  has  boon  alroadv  no- 
ticed,  that  this  road  pnsses  throus^ii  an  extensive 
cemetery,  which  will  be  described  in  a  subsequent 
chapter. 

I  shall  now  proceed  to  give  a  detailed  account  of 

the  several  excavations  carried  on  in  the  course  of 
the  (expedition  on  the  site  of  Cuidus,  or  in  its 
environs. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

TEMEN08  OF  BEMETEB,  PBILSEPHONE,  AND 
PLUTO  EPIHACU08. 

Platform  below  the  Acropolis*.  Scarped  rock  on  the  noii.li. 
Niches.  Discovery  of  steU  on  this  site.  Seated  figtire  of 
Dcmeter.  Statuette  of  Pi'iM  phone.  Lamps  ;  terracottas  ;  fom>- 
ilafionf.  Inscription  rerordiiii,'  dedication  by  Chrysina  ;  otl.er 
insciiptiuiis  ;  remains  nt  sculptuiv  ;  liuud  of  Demetcr  ;  leaden 
tablets  inscribed  with  Diid.  i?mall  circular  cluiinber  ;  con- 
tents :  inscriptiou.s,  sculptures,  marble  pigd,  Uiui  bie  breasts, 
tablets,  glaaa  Oilier  foundations  ;  lamps,  terracottas.  Statae 
of  Demeter  Adma ;  deities  associated  with  her  in  this 
tememm;  terracotta  representiog  Hekate;  fragments  of  sculp- 
ture and  of  Doric  architecture  j  fissure  in  the  native  rock ; 
inscription  containing  dedication  to  Plato  Epiniachos;  wall 
running  through  Unnema ;  stone  Spout;  drain.  Summary  of 
the  whole  t  videiice  ;  the  original  tens  pie  erected  on  this  site, 
probably  dedicated  l»y  son»e  particular  family,  and  subsequently 
throwti  down  l>v  an  eartlujuj»k««  :  n^nsons  f<»r  considoriuir  tlie  i^earp 
a  uatuitii  fortMatiun  ;  the  silL-  jiroUaMv  ilcdieateil  to  tlii>  liilt  i  iiiil 
Deities,  as  lKi\ini<  liecn  the  sc<.no  dt'sdme  couvuLsiun  <»t'  natmc  ; 
«ither  iuiitaiice&  of  I'luLoiiiu  t.o  hcltcted  in  Greece  and  Asia 
Minor  ;  no  remains  outside  the  jff:nbulus. 

On  reference  to  tbe  Plan  and  Section  (Plate  LIII.), 

it  will  be  seen  that  tlic  southern  side  oi"  the  Acro- 
polis is  defended  bv  a  precipice,  immedialelv  below 
which  is  an  artificial  platform,  rather  more  than 
85  paces  in  length,  supported  on  three  sides  by  a 
wall  of  massive  polygonal  masonry,  and  juttini^  out 
like  ii  pier  lioni  the  side  of  the  muiiiitaiii. 
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To  the  north  the  level  of  the  platform  termiDates 

in  broken  rocky  i^iomid,  bounded  by  n  natural 
wall  of  |nrcij)ici',  which  has  licre  a  unilorm  surface, 
sloping  at  an  ani^le  of  7'.)^  with  such  regularity  as 
to  suggest  the  idea  that  it  has  been  scarped  by  the 
hand  of  man.  This  natural  wall  is  from  50'  to 
70'  hiVh,  and  about  320' in  len^h. 

Ill  tlie  steep  face  ol"  the  rock  three  niclies  are 
cut,  whicli  must  have  contained  statues  or  other 
votive  objects.  (Plates  LI  1 1.  LIV.)  Of  these 
niches,  the  one  on  the  right  has  on  its  base  a 
Greek  inscription,  of  which  only  a  few  letters 
can  be  deciphered.  It  contains  a  dedication  to 
Demeter  in  two  lines.  (See  A])pen(lix,  No.  80.) 
This  niche  is  4'  4"  high  by  2'  21  deep.  Its  width 
is  2'  5  J". 

Tlie  niche  on  the  left,  which  is  the  tallest  of  the 
three,  has  been  lined  with  a  fine  cement,  painted 
bright  blue,  so  as  to  form  a  background  for  a 

statue.  Much  oi  lin.-,  Hninir  f^till  remains  in  the 
niche.  The  colour  is  a  pigment,  which  seems  to 
have  been  chymically  united  with  the  cement,  as 
in  fresco. 

In  the     Ionian  Antiquities"*  and  Admiralty 

■  Pt.  ill  p.  22.  "  Near  its  eutranoe  into  the  city,  and  immedi- 
ately under  the  citadel,  the  mck,  rising  perpendicularly,  is  worked 
fair  some  forty  or  fifty  feet  l)i<;h  ;  in  the  lower  tNfttt  of  this  artificial 

fiicc  sivo  tlirec  niches,  one  aoiall  and  two  larger,  with  arclutectural 
fronts  consisting  of  anf<'  on  an  inssci  ilnMl  hut  now  illegible  aill. 

Thf  ea]'ita1s\  wbirh  w«»r<'  of  a  ditTcnMit  material,  no  longer  exist, 
lletore  this  mrk  aUs  a  terrace  !.>()'  wide,  formt'd  of  ]»'>lvjonal 
masonry,  of  wlm  U  tho  partially  strait  hods  of  thi'  n  tnrn  sides 
incline  very  much  to  the  slope  of  the  hill.    Ik-fore  and  below  tiiis 
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C'liart,  tliis  spot  is  noted  as  containing  statues,  and 
this  indication  led  me  to  visit  the  ground.  The 
first  object  which  caught  my  eye  was  a  small  Greek 
etelSt  2'  4^"  high,  on  which  were  the  remaias  of  a 
dedicatory  inscription.  (Appendix,  No.  27.  See 
Plate  LXXXIX.) 

Close  to  this  siele  was  the  statue  noticed  bv  the 
Dilettanti  mission.  On  clearing  away  the  earth 
with  which  it  was  nearly  corered»  it  proved  to  be 
a  draped  female  seated  in  a  chair.  The  head,  hands, 
and  feet  were  wanting,  and  the  parts  projecting 
above  the  soil  had  suffer  id  inucli  from  exposure. 

On  uncovering  the  entire  tigure,  however,  I  found 
that  much  of  the  drapery  was  in  fine  condition,  and 
the  composition  was  very  good. 

I  then  commenced  digging  round  the  spot  where 
t  he  stele  was  still  standing,  and,  a  few  feet  nearer 
the  escarp,  came  upon  a  small  statue  in  Parian 
marble,  lying  only  a  few  inches  below  the  sur- 
face. (PkteLVIL) 

It  represents  a  female  figure  dad  in  a  talaric 
chiton  and  peplos.  On  her  head  is  a  niodiuR,  par- 
tially covered  uith  the  ppploa,  whicli  liangs  down 
on  each  side  of  the  ueck.  In  her  right  hand  she 
holds  a  pomegranate  flower,  with  her  left  she  is 
gathering  up  the  folds  of  her  peploa,  A  smile 
plays  over  the  features. 

The  type  of  this  figure  may  be  at  once  recognized 

teriacc  wt*  found  the  hcadleas  statue  of  a  seated  fcinaio,  of  tine 
style  and  execution,  which  had  once,  piubably,  occuj/ud  one  of 
the  niches  above ;  it  iit  of  l^ariau  marble,  and  the  liead  is  not  uf 
the  «aine  block  as  the  body.'* 

n.  2  c 
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as  tliat  to  which  Gerhard  liafi  glyen  the  name 
Aphrodite  Persephone.** 

The  execution  of  this  figure,  though  somewhat 
careless,  is  hold  and  free,  as  is  the  case  with  the 

terracottas  of  the  host  ])oriod  of  Greek  art.  The 
body  was  in  one  j)iec(»  \\  \ien  found,  but  a  blow 
from  a  pick  unluckily  broke  it  at  the  knees. 
The  head  was  found  at  a  short  distance  from  the 
body.  The  surface  of  the  sculpture  is  otherwise 
in  very  i^ood  condition.  The  entire  height  of  this 
figure  is  1'  5". 

With  the  body  were  found  a  number  of  black 
lamps,  and  the  bead  was  wedged  in  among  a  mass 
of  them.  I  proceeded  to  extract  these  from  the 
earth,  and  clcariii''  away  more  ijround,  ascertained 
that  T  liad  ojx'ned  an  inclosure  bounded  by  four 
rough  walls,  about  12  long  and  4'  wide.  The  sides 
and  bottom  were  lined  with  a  fine  cement. 

In  this  compartment  were  a  number  of  lamps 
of  black  glazed  ware.  On  dii^giMLi^  round  this 
inclosure  I  discovered  a  minil)er  of  r()Ui,^h  f'oinida- 
tiou-walls  intersecting  eacii  other  at  right  angles, 
BO  as  to  form  a  group  of  small  cells  or  compart- 
ments.  It  will  be  seen  by  reference  to  the  Plan 
that  these  foundations  lie  along  the  eastern  peri- 
holiis  wall,  beini;'  bounded  on  the  west  by  a  wall 
running  north  and  south  parallel  to  the  east  side 
of  the  platform. 

The  depth  from  the  surface  of  the  ground  to  the 

See  Gerhani,  Venere  e  Proserpina, — Fiesiole,  1826,  where  the 
extant  examples  of  this  rare  type  are  enutnerateiL  Compare 
Kuu&tlihitt^  Stuttgart  uod  Tuebingeii,182d.  Nos.  16—19. 
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bottom  of  the  compartments  varied  from  2'  to  4'. 
Several  of  them  had  been  lined  throughout  with 
stucco,  which  still  remained  in  places.  I  continued 
to  find  black  lamps,  and  in  two  of  the  compart- 
ments were  terracotta  figures,  all  representing  a 
younu^  girl  bearing  a  pitcher  of  water.  I  found 
seven  or  eight  of  tlu  figures,  exactly  similar  in 
type.  Traces  of  colour  were  visible  on  two  of 
them.  In  Plate  LX.,  fig.  10,  one  of  these  H^drophari 
is  represented.  They  are  very  elegant  in  composi* 
tion,  but  carelessly  modelled,  as  was  often  the  case 
with  terracottas. 

Within  the  compartments  were  several  unbroken 
ridge*tiles  of  an  unusual  length.  On  first  exploring 
this  ground  I  supposed  that  the  cells  or  compart- 
ments were  walled  graves,  which  had  been  lined 
with  stucco  and  covered  with  tiles,  and  that,  from 
their  position  on  slopiug  ground  at  the  foot  of  a 
precipice,  and  from  the  shallowness  of  the  super- 
incumbent soil,  these  tile  roofs  had  been  carried 
away  by  the  action  of  water,  and  the  contents  of 
the  graves  disturbed  and  broken.  But  in  none  of 
the  cells  was  there  anv  trace  of  bones,  or  of  the 
fine  black  earth  wliich  would  have  remained  after 
their  decomposition*  and  which  is  generally  found 
at  the  bottom  of  Greek  graves.  Nor  had  the  com- 
partments the  form  usual  in  graves,  several  of  them 
being  square,  and  too  small  to  admit  the  body  of 
an  adult. 

The  walls  of  these  indosures  were  built  in  the 
roughest  manner,  without  cement.  The  material 
was  mostly  rubble :  squared  stones,  evidently  from 

2  c  2 
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some  previous  building,  were  occasionally  used  in 
the  coursps.  Tertiary  limestone  was  the  principnl 
material  employed.  At  the  distance  of  8'  6'  ii'om 
the  western  boundary  of  these  indosures  was  a 
curious  conical  mass,  about  3'  high  by  8' dia- 
meter, composed  of  earth,  faced  all  round  with 
cement,  and  restinsf  on  rnbljlo.  Ashes  were  ob- 
servable about  it.  i  subsequently  discovered  a 
similar  ccnical  heap  in  the  rubble  at  the  western 
end  of  the  temeno9* 

After  laying  bare  this  group  of  foundations,  I 
dcterniiiied  to  explore  the  whole  platforiu ;  and, 
on  removing  the  upper  soil  throughout,  made  tiie 
following  discoveries : — 

Immediately  to  the  west  of  the  group  of  cells  I 
found  a  limestone  base,  2'  10 '  by  2'  r  by  1'  2J". 

On  the  t(jp  was  an  eUiptical  hollow  for  the  re- 
ception ()\'  the  feet  of  a  statue.  On  tlie  front  was 
an  inscription  (Plate  LXXXIX.,  No.  16)  recording 
the  dedication  of  an  edifice,  o7xo^,  and  a  statue, 
ofyaXfca,  to  Demeter  and  Persephone,  by  Chiysina, 
wife  of  IIii)pokrate8,  and  mother  of  Chrysogone. 

It  is  furtlier  stated  that  this  dedication  was 
made  iu  obedience  to  Hermes,  who,  ajjpearing  in 
a  dream,  declared  to  Chrysina  that  she  should  be 
the  priestess  of  these  goddesses  at  a  place  called 
Tathne,  which,  it  is  to  be  presumed,  was  the  name 
of  the  temenos  itself.    (See  Appendix,  No.  15.) 

Close  to  this  base  was  another,  also  of  limestone, 
2  2 '  by  1'  11"  by  1'  6J",  with  an  oblong  aperture 
at  the  top,  9"  by  8"  by  4,^". 

This  base  was  inscribed  with  a  dedication  to 
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Demoter  and  Persephone,  by  Plathaiiiis,  wife  of 
Plato,  as  a  thank-offering  and  atonement.  (Plate 
LXXXIX.,  fig.  18.) 

Immediately  to  the  west  of  these  inscriptions  I 
found  a  female  head,  rather  nnder  life-size.  The 
head-dress  is  of  the  kind  CiiUed  opisthosphendouc', 
and  is  rarely  to  be  met  with  in  sculpture.  This 
head  belongs  to  the  hest  period  of  Greek  art,  and 
probably  represents  Persephone.  It  is  in  excellent 
condition. 

Close  to  this  head  I  found  a  hand  and  arm,  which 
must  have  belonged  to  the  statue  of  a  youni?  erirl, 
and  several  other  fragments  of  extremities,  some 
of  which  belonged  to  statues  larger  than  life ;  others 
to  smaller  figures.  Among  these  was  a  term,  from 
which  the  head  had  been  broken  away  at  the  neck. 

The  present  leni^tli  of  this  term  is  1'  2"  ;  the 
width  at  the  lop  is  8 J"  by  7i",  whence  it  tai)ers  to 
Bi"  by  The  foot  has  been  broken  away.  The 

head  is  wanting. 

Close  to  this  spot  I  found  a  small  ram's  head  in 
marble,  and,  immediately  to  the  east  of  the  two 
bases,  a  iiia.ss  of  sculpture  lying  on  the  top  of  one 
of  the  walls  of  the  cells. 

This  consisted  of  the  half  of  a  female  hand» 
rather  larger  than  life,  part  of  a  very  small  term,  or 
17i''  long  by  5"  wide,  by  4"  deep  at  the  base, 
and  a  veiled  female  head  rather  larger  than  life. 

This  head  beloni's  to  the  seated  female  figure 
already  mentioned,  which  has  a  socket  into  which 
the  neck  fits.    (See  Plate  LV.) 

The  figure  to  which  this  head  belongs  is  that 
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of  a  female  a  little  pagt  the  prime  of  life,  and  witbont 

doubt  represents  Demeter.  The  drapery,  which 
consists  of  a  peplos  wound  round  the  body  over  a 
talaric  ehUon,  is  ricMy  composed;  the  folds  are 
wroQglit  to  a  sharp  edge,  as  in  the  Elgin  sculptures* 
The  body  appears  too  short  firom  the  bosom  to 
the  hips,  a  peculiarity  which  may  have  been  in- 
tended to  correct  some  optical  deception  iu  the 
perspective  view  of  the  figure.  The  back  of  the 
statue  is  left  flat,  and  must  have  been  concealed 
from  view.  It  probablv  stood  in  one  of  the  niches 
already  described,  as  has  been  supposed  by  the 
authors  (if  the  *'  Ionian  Antiquities,"  who  notice 
tlie  tine  workmanship  and  material  of  this  figure 
in  their  description  of  the  site  where  it  was  lying. 
The  countenance  is  one  of  exquisite  beauty,  with 
a  most  tender  and  refined  expression.  The  height 
of  this  tigiire,  inclusive  of  the  head,  is  rather  more 
than  iive  feet. 

Close  to  these  remains  of  statues,  I  found  in 
several  places  portions  of  thin  sheets  of  lead, 
broken  and  doubled  up.  On  being  unrolled,  these 
sheets  proved  to  be  tablets  inscrilMnl  witli  imjUTca- 
tions,  Dlr^s,  in  the  name  of  Demeter,  rcrscplione, 
and  the  other  infernal  deities  to  which  the  temenos 
was  dedicated:  The  text  of  these  inscriptions  will 
be  found,  Appendix,  Nos.  81 — 95. 

After  these  discoveries  T  continued  to  explore 
tlie  site  to  tike  west,  digijinij  up  to  the  foot  of  the 
escarp,  where  the  ground  admitted  this.  At  the 
distance  of  about  45'  to  the  west  of  the  rough  in* 
closures,  we  found  part  of  a  colossal  left  foot  in  a 
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sandal,  scLili)tured  in  wliito  niarhh*.  On  the  sandal 
were  traces  oi'  red  colour.  Close  to  tkis  loot  was  a 
mass  of  stones  and  rubble»  on  removing  which  the 
walls  of  a  small  chamber  became  visible,  nearly  on 
a  level  with  the  surface  of  the  field.  This  chamber 
was  of  au  elliptical  fonn ;  but  it  may  liave  been 
originally  circular,  and  thrown  out  of  its  shape  by 
an  earthquake.  It  was  built  of  tertiary  limestone 
blocks,  without  mortar;  the  joints  of  the  masonry 
were  all  more  or  less  disturbed,  as  if  their  struc- 
ture had  been  dislocated  by  some  great  shock. 
The  highest  courses  of  this  wall  were  on  a  level 
with  the  present  surface  of  the  iield ;  the  dimen- 
sions of  the  interior  of  the  chamber  were  9'  for 
the  longest  diameter  of  the  ellipse,  by  6'  3". 

The  muss  of  stones  and  rubble  with  which  it  was 
filled  up  appeared  to  be  the  ruins  of  the  roof,  which 
was  probably  an  example  of  Egyptian  vaulting.  On 
removing  this  mass,  a  number  of  smaU  slabs  and 
cubes  of  marble  and  limestone  were  extracted ;  some 
entire,  some  in  fragments.  These  were  mostly  in- 
scribed. 

Intermixed  with  them  Avere  sculptures  and 
various  miscellaneous  antiquities,  filling  up  the 
chamber  to  the  depth  of  7'. 

The  whole  mass  of  objects  discovered  may  be 
thus  classified : — 

(1.)  Limestone  base,  14"  by  12  "  by  8^",  in- 
scribed vrith  a  dedication  to  Persephone,  by  a 
priestess  whose  name  is  broken  away.  (Plate 
LXKXIX.,  No.  26.) 

Oil  this  base  stood  a  atclef  which  was  found  dc- 
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tached  in  three  fragments.  The  entire  height  of 
the  base  and  stelS  together  is  3'  The  siel^  is 
surmounted  by  a  head  very  much  worn  and  de- 
faced, and  cxeciitofl  in  a  coarse  cuuventional  style, 
(Plate  LVIII.,  lig.  1.) 

This  head  represents  Persephone,  to  whom  the 
dedication  was  made.  It  is  surmounted  by  the 
modius,  the  symbol  distinctive  of  that  goddess. 

(2.)  Base,  2'  4"  by  10* by  2  V  "  deep ;  inseribed  on 
the  edge  with  a  dedieaiiou  to  Uemeter  and  I'eibe- 
phone,  byAdinna,  daughter  of  Sopolis,  nnd  wifo  of 
Polychares,  and  her  children.  (Plate  LXXXIX.» 
No.  16.) 

On  either  end  of  tlie  upper  surl'aee  is  a  sink- 
ing ;  one  of  these  is  square,  the  other  an  irreguhir 
oblong.  The  small  term  discovered  with  the  veiled 
female  head,  ante,  p.  881,  was  found  to  fit  into  the 
sunk  square.    (See  Plate  LXXXIIT.,  fig.  4.) 

Liniestono  l>ase.  Leiigtli,  15^  '  by  9",  by  2?" 
in  depth  ;  iiuscnbcd  on  one  of  the  narrow  ends 
witii  a  dedieation  to  the  Dioscuri,  avaxTts*  (Plate 
LXXXIX..  No.  24.) 

(4.)  Base,  18J  by  12"  by  11",  inscribed  with 
a  dedication  to  Demeter,  by  Dioklcia,  daughter 
of  Nikagoras,  and  wile  of  Arehidamos.  (Plate 
LXXXIX.,  No.  13.) 

The  letters  are  beautifully  cut,  A  cornice  projects 
IV  over  this  base  in  front  and  at  the  side. 

(5.)  Limestone  base,  12}"  by  lOJ",  by  3^"  in 
depth,  inseribed  with  a  dedication  of  a  votive 
otiermg,  ej;/y',  to  Donieter  and  Persepiioue,  by 
Xeno.    (Plate  LXXXIX.,  No.  22.) 
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Prom  the  form  of  the  letters  and  the  disuse  of 

the  Doric  dialect  in  this  inscription,  it  is  probably 
the  latest  of  all  those  discovered  in  the  chamber. 

On  the  upper  surface  is  a  round  socket  6"  in 
diameter,  hy  1^"  deep.  A  Calatkua  of  white 
marble  fitted  into  this  socket.  This  CakUhua  is 
15^"  hi^'h  by  12J"  diameter  at  the  mouth.  (Plate 
LVIIL,  fig.  12.) 

(6.)  limestone  base,  ISf"  by  12"  by  8",  inscribed 
with  a  dedication  to  Demeter  and  Persephone, 
hj.  Plathainis,  wife  of  Plato.  (Plate  LXXXIX., 
No.  17.) 

(7.)  Base  VuokiMi  at  one  end,  of  which  the  pre- 
sent length  is  lb  by  b^",  by  1  is",  inscribed  with 
a  dedication  to  Persephone,  by  Flathainis.  (Plate 
liXXXIX.,  No.  19.) 

This  base  originally  supported  a  small  boar  I'll" 
long,  which  was  found  detached,  and  has  been  re- 
united.   (Plate  LVIII.,  fig.  3.) 

(8.)  Hg.  Length  2'  2.f  ' ;  broken  off  from  a  base 
20^"  long:  the  legs  were  in  separate  fragments. 
(Plate  LVIII.,  fig.  2.) 

(9,  10.)  TSvo  pigs,  or  boars ;  leni^^tli  12}". 

(11,  12^.)  Two  calves,  one  18",  the  other  17" 
long.  The  hind  legs  were  detached  fragments; 
the  bases  were  wanting.    (Plate  LVIIL,  fig.  4.) 

(13.)  Pemale  head  broken  off  at  the  neck,  T  high, 
inclusive  of  the  neck.  The  hair  is  drawn  back  from 
the  forehead,  after  the  fasluon  of  Diana  Venatrix. 

(14.)  Base  of  coarse  freestone  13"  by  11^'  by  6J". 
On  the  upper  surface  is  a  triangular  socket,  4^'' 
each  way  by  1"  in  depth. 
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This  was  probably  the  base  of  a  small  figure 
of  Hekate  Triformis,  similar  to  one  the  base  of 
which  I  discovered  in  another  part  of  the  ieme* 

(15.)  A  portion  ol'  drapery  firoin  the  shoulder  of 
a  colossal  figure. 

(16.)  A  female  hand,  under  life-size. 

(17.)  The  back  of  a  head  in  very  bad  condition* 

All  the  sculpture  and  bases  in  the  foregoin*^  list 
are  exeeuttHl  in  line  white  marhle,  except  in  the 
cases  in  which  I  have  specified  another  material. 

The  style  of  the  sculpture  is  not  inferior  to  that 
of  the  statues  and  busts  previously  found  on  the 
same  site,  except  in  the  case  of  the  two  cfdves, 
which  are  treated  in  a  conventional  manner. 

The  interest  ol"  these  works  of  art  is  greatly  in- 
creased by  the  in8crii)tions  found  witli  them,  which, 
in  three  cases  (Kos.  1,  5,  and  7)  of  the  foregoing 
list,  may  be  re-a^justed  to  the  objects  of  which 
they  record  the  dedication. 

(18.)  Fourteen  objects,  which  are,  perhaps,  vo- 
tive otferings, 

Bach  consists  of  a  pair  of  female  breasts  placed 
on  a  plinth,  and  connected  by  a  handle* 

The  plinths  vary  in  scale,  ranging  in  length  from 
6f "  to  1^".  The  depth  of  the  longest  is  nearly  3". 
Specimens  of  them  are  engraved,  Plate  LVIII., 

Tliese  objects  are  sculptured  in  white  marble; 
on  the  surface  of  nearly  all  are  traces  of  a  thick 
pigment  with  which  they  have  been  coloured.  The 

breasts  vary  in  form ;  some  appear  to  be  those  of 
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young  girls;  others  of  women  who  have  suckled 
children. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  custom  of  dedicating 
models  of  any  part  of  the  hody  which  had  heen 
affected  by  disease  has  been  retained  from  pagan 

antiquity  both  by  the  Greek  and  Lioiiiaii  churches. 

Votive  breasts,  sculptured  in  marble,  may  be 
seen  in  the  Elgin  Collection,  and  are  not  uncom- 
mon in  mnseums.  The  form  here  described,  how- 
ever, is  very  unusual.*  On  the  handles  are  incised 
marks  resembling  Roman  numerals,  but,  appa- 
rently, only  meant  for  ornaniciit.  Tlie  j»eneral 
form  of  the  })linth  and  liandlc  of  these  objects 
led  me  to  think  that  they  might  be  weights; 
and  on  testing  them  in  the  scales,  they  exhibited 
certain  relative  proportions  which  can  hardly  be 
accounted  for  on  any  other  supposition.* 

(19.)  With  these  breasts  was  found  a  similar 
plinth,  on  which  two  heads,  however,  of  Cupids 
were  substituted  for  the  pair  of  breasts*  These 
heads  were  placed  back  to  back,  being  connected, 
like  the  breasts,  by  a  handle  rising  between  them. 
(Plate  LVITT.,  fig!  7.) 

As  the  sculpture  which  had  Mien  into  the  cham« 
ber  was  removed,  we  came  to  a  stratum  of  smaller 
and  more  fragile  objects  below. 

Several  lamps  of  the  Roman  period,  an  ampho- 

«  Two  pairs,  similar  to  those  from  Cnidnfl^  were  found  by  Sir 
'    C.  Fellows  in  the  ruins  of  Xanthus,  nn<l  are  now  in  the  British 
Museum.    In  one  of  tliesc  specimens,  ibe  handle  neeuiB  &ahioneil 

go  as  to  rcjno^fnt  a  tlniiKlerbolt. 

^  An  acc<miit  <A  xAw.  ifsiilt.-i  obtained  by  weighing,'  tliosu  objects 
will  form  the  sut»ject  of  one  of  the  Appendices  of  this  voiunle. 
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HskaSf  several  small  saucers,  and  yases  of  plain 
imvaniished  red  ware,  and  a  saucer  of  red  Samian 
ware  were  found,  intermixed  with  hair-pins  and 

bodkins  of  ivorv  and  1)oih\  and  \\  itli  a  iiunilx'r  of 
fragments  oi  small  rods  of  traiispureiit  «^labs,  twisted 
and  inlaid  with  spiral  threads  of  oj^aque  ^lass. 

The  transparent  glass  was  principally  white  and 
blue. 

In  the  same  stratum  Mere  a  number  of  frag- 
ments of  small  marbl(»  tablets  or  labels,  from  2"  to 
4"  in  lengtb,  and  from  1^"  to  2i"  deep. 

Some  of  these  tablets  were  rectangular  in 
form;  others  were  notched.  (See  Plate  LYIII., 
figg.  10,  11, 13, 15.) 

Each  of  th(»so  latter  was  pierced  in  the  upper 
part  for  attachment  to  a  wall  or  to  some  other 
object.  The  surfaces  of  all  these  tablets  had  been 
polished,  and  bore  traces  of  colour.  They  had, 
probably,  l)een  used  as  labels,  on  which,  in  the 
case  of  the  smaller  votive  objects,  were  inscribed 
the  forms  of  dedication. 

The  lowest  stratum  in  the  chamber  consisted  of 
small  glass  bottles,  intermixed  Mith  bones. 

These  bottles  or  phials  ranged  in  length  from 
7"  to  3". 

Nearly  all  had  long  narrow  iic(  ks,  tiie  bodies 
being  mostly  sha])ed  like  the  half  of  an  bour-Lr1n^s. 
Some  few  were  globular  or  bulbous  in  form.  The 
glass  was  green,  and  of  very  ordinary  quality. 

It  appeared  to  be  of  the  Roman  period. 
Tlicsi^  bottles  were  lying  in  a  stratum  of  sand 
packed  in  rows. 
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•  Frac^ionts  of  several  hundreds  were  extracted. 
I  succeeded  in  obtaining  forty-four  unbroken  spe- 
cimens. 


The  discovery  of  so  many  of  these  bottles  unin- 
jured, and  the  position  in  which  they  were  lyinji;, 
h.»ads  nie  to  conchide  tliat  thev  coukl  not  ha\'o 
fallen  from  a])ovc,  but  that  tlicv  must  liav(*  been 
deposited  in  the  bottom  of  the  chamber  in  regular 
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layers  previously  to  the  fall  of  the  vault  and  mar- 
bles. 

The  pottery,  glass  rods,  and  hair-pins,  appear  to 
have  been  also  placed  on  the  ground  in  the  posi- 
tion in  which  I  found  them. 

The  chamber  may  have  been  a  kind  of  treasury 

or  place  of  deposit  fur  small  votive  offerini^,  and 
the  sculpture  and  inscriptions  may  liave  stood 
round  the  outside  of  the  walls,  or  have  sur- 
mounted the  roof.  They  may  thus  have  been 
thrown  intp  the  position  in  which  I  found  them 
when  the  vault  fell  in. 

If  they  had  oriiriiiallv  \ivvn  idaeed  inside  the 
chamber,  they  must  have  rested  un  brackets,  or  on 
some  kind  of  platform  or  floor  higher  than  the 
level  of  the  basement  where  the  glass  was  lying. 

No  traces,  however,  of  such  supports  appeared 
inside  the  chamber. 

Thoui^li  the  relation  of  these  marbles  to  the 
structure  in  which  they  were  discovered  cannot 
be  satisfactorily  determined,  it  would  appear  that, 
when  found,  they  were  still  lying  on  the  spot 
where  they  had  been  broken,  and  near  which  it 
may  be  presumed  they  orisjinally  stood. 

In  the  case*  of  many  of  the  broken  objects,  all 
the  fragments  were  recovered,  and  the  edges  of 
the  fractures  were  so  fresh  that  they  could  never 
have  been  disturbed  since  their  fall. 

The  bones  found  in  the  lower  stratum  of  the 
soil  proved,  iijjon  examination,  to  be  those  of 
the  hoir,  a  small  kind  of  ox,  the  goat,  and  birds 
about  the  size  of  the  common  fowl  or  dove.  These 
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animals  must  have  been  sacrificed  to  Bemeter  and 

Persepbone.  The  pig,  as  is  well  known,  was  sacred 
both  to  iOexiieter  and  to  Persephone. 

The  manner  in  which  the  glasses  and  more  fra» 
gile  objects  were  packed  in  layers  at  the  bottom  of 
the  chamber  reminded  me  of  the  discoveries  in 
the  field  of  (Jhiaoax  at  Budrum.  (See  antef  p.  325.) 

On  that  site,  where  it  is  probable  that  a  temple 
of  Demeter  once  stood,  layers  of  small  terracotta 
figures  and  of  lamps  were  found  lying  in  a  day  bed 
between  lines  of  foimdations.  Above  these  layers  of 
fra^jrile  objects  were  masses  of  grouted  masonry, 
wliic'h  aj)ppared  to  be  portions  of  Boman  vaulting 
fallen  in,  and  several  fragments  of  sculpture  and 
other  antiquities. 

I  have  already  shown,  ante,  p.  331,  that  in  the 
ancient  sacred  inclosures  were  vaulted  chambers,— 
favissce^  built  for  the  r<M*('])tion  of  votive  ol)i(H*ts, 
which,  as  it  ^^  ould  appear  Irom  the  discoveries  at 
Gnidus  and  Budrum,  were  there  arranged  in  classes 
and  stored  up.' 

*  In  the  eue  of  templea  of  Bemetar,  the  place  where  the  mystic 
objectii  of  her  worship  were  kept  was  called  ftiyapotf  or  AraKropor. 
C£  Hesych  'Ai^dcropOK*  t6  r^c  ^fifxrjTpoc,  o  kiu  fuynpov  caXovaiy, 
Snv  Tit  arweropa  riOirau  Photii  Lexicon,  ed.  HermaDn  : — Maya- 
povy  ov  fitynpoy,  o  ra  fivmiKU  tipa  TtOtTni.  Into  these  fityapti^ 
according  to  Pauaau.  ix.  §  1,  were  thrown  the  young  of  pigs, 
ApUrn  fiXXn  raJ  oTratrn  KnHitrrqKt  tK^iat  Kai  tj.  -(i  fuyufm.  tcaXovfitya 
a^ul(T(>'  I";  Tuif  t  foyyCur.  Ct  Clemens  Alexandr.  Cohort,  ad  Gen- 
tea,  p.  14,  as  »"e8tored  by  Lubeck,  Aglaophamus,  ed.  Potter,  ii. 
p.  828.  Porphyr.  Antr.  Nymph,  c.  vl  :  xOoWotc  mt  ijpw<rt»'  tVxo- 
pac,  VR  a^Oorfotfi  ii  fiodpova  ml  fityapn  iCpv&mfrv^   In  thCBe  passageit 

ftiyofia  Mid  iiviienpa  seem  to  be  spoken  of  as  pecoliar  to  Demeter 
and  other  infernal  deities ;  and  it  is^  therefore,  possible  that  the 
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After  we  had  dn^  down  to  the  foimdations  of  the 

ehamlxn*,  which  are  about  T  below  Jlu  >uirace,  the 
soil  was  ex|)iorcd  to  a  depth  of  about  2'  lower. 
As  no  antiquities  were  found  in  this  lower  soil,  the 
excavation  was  not  continued  within  the  chamher. 

I  then  proceeded  to  remove  the  upper  surface 
of  the  platform  west  of  tliis  chamber,  digging 
ever^'win'rc  to  tlio  th'pth  of  about  3'. 

A  little  further  to  the  west  we  discovered  two 
small  marble  footstools,  one  of  which  is  represented 
Plate  LVIII.,  fig.  X4u  It  is  inscribed  with  the  name 
of  the  priestess  Philis  (Pkte  LXXXIX.,  No.  23'}. 
and  measures  lo  sM|Uare  by  l-l  ". 

At  the  distance  of  14'  5 "  from  the  chamber 
was  a  plinth  level  with  the  surface,  composed  of 
two  large  travertine  slabs,  on  which  two  others 
were  placed  at  right  angles :  each  of  these  slabs 
measured  4'  by  2'  by  IS''.  At  the  side  of  this 
plinth  was  another  similar  one.  (See  the  rian.) 
Twenty  I'eet  to  the  west  of  this  pair  of  plinths 

chamber  discovered  by  nie  may  liave  been  so  termed.  The  dia- 
coverj  of  pig's  bones  on  the  lowest  .stmtuin  may  he  thought  to 
confirm  thi^  conjecture.  It  shoukl,  however,  he  noted,  that  in  a 
number  of  passages  cited  by  Loheck,  i.  j>.  OU,  fityapa  or  ai  dicropa 
are  mentioned,  noi  as  detftobed  buUdinge  within  a  temmtm,  Iwt 
ntker  as  a  |iart  of  the  temple  itself. 

'  For  dedications  by  priesteases)  compare  the  two  marbles  found 
at  Amyclie,  and  published  by  the  bite  Earl  of  Aberdeen,  Wa1pole*8 
''Memoirs  relating  to  Turkey,"  p.  453.  On  each  of  theae  are 
sculptured  representations  of  various  articles  of  female  toilet,  with 
an  inscription  stating  that  they  were  dedicated  by  a  priestess  called 
on  the  one  iintta,  on  the  other  vKo<rTnrf}ia.  Thefe  nmrblos  liavo 
been  riit  iitly  luescnted  to  the  British  Museum  by  the  prcj»eut 
Earl  of  Al>eril<  en. 
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was  a  limestone  base  2'  6"  by  2'  f '  by  8 with  a 

hollow  for  tho  fpot. 

A  few  yards  iurther  to  the  west,  and  at  the  same 
distance  to  the  south  of  the  escarp,  was  a  series  of 
rough  foundations,  running  4(X  from  north  to  south, 
and  forming  three  cells,  or  chambers.  (See  the  Plan.) 

These  walls  were  2'  thick,  and  built  in  the  rudest 
manner  of  squared  stones  iVum  some  building,  inter- 
mixed with  rubble.    Their  average  depth  was  6'. 

Within  one  of  the  inclosures,  and,  apparently, 
in  its  original  position,  was  the  base  of  a  small 
statue  placed  on  a  plinth,  both  of  blue  marble. 
This  base  measured  2'  5 "  by  1'  11"  by  1'  1" ;  the 
plinth,  2'  10"  by  2'  2i"  by  16". 

On  the  left  side  of  the  cavity  for  the  feet  was  a 
socket,  in  which  must  have  rested  a  sceptre,  held 
in  the  left  hand  of  the  figure. 

On  one  side  of  this  base  was  an  nrni,  and  on  tho 
other  side  a  hand,  Ijroken  from  it.  These  frat^ments 
must  have  belonged  to  a  small  female  figure  in 
Parian  marble;  no  trace,  however,  of  the  re« 
mainder  of  the  statue  was  met  with.  An  armlet  in 
the  form  of  a  snake  encircles  the  arm  just  below 
the  joint,  which  it  must  have  served  to  conceal  from 
the  Aye.  A  little  below  the  surface  of  the  soil  here 
was  a  large  spiral  shell,'  and  a  small  lamp  and  cup 
of  ordinary  fabric.  In  the  soil  below  no  trace  of 
remains  presented  itself. 

The  other  two  compartments  were  full  of  lamps, 

f  This  is  of  a  i^iecies  called  Tritcn  variegntus,  so  rare  in  the 
Mediterranean,  that  this  specimen  was  probably  brought  from  the 
Red  Sea. 

II.  2  D 
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mostly  lyinsf  in  tlic  soil  at  the  depth  of  about  3', 
but  some  placed  in  the  crevices  of  the  walls.  Great 
numb(»rs  were  also  dus^  out  of  the  ground  inime- 


Limp,  H  in,  tliiim.  tig  A  in. 


diately  to  the  east  of  these  foundations.  They  were 
lying  very  near  the  surface. 


Lnmp,  ~  in.  diam.  6^  3 J  in. 


Terrncotta  figures  were  also  found  in  and  about 
these  chambers,  but  not  in  such  quantities. 
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Tin*  lamps  wore  chiefly  of  two  classes. 

The  iiaest  were  of  clay,  black  throughout  and 
glazed,  resembling  in  appearance  tbe  well-known 
Wedgwood  ware,  and  of  tbe  same  fabric  as  those 
found  in  tbe  group  of  cells  on  tbe  east. 

Tlie  forms  of  these  lamps  were  well  designed, 
and  seem,  copied  from  works  in  bronze. 

Some  of  these  were  very  elaborate  in  form,  having 
as  many  as  eight  or  ten  mouths. 

It  is  seldom  that  terracotta  lamps,  with  sach  a 
number  of  mouths,  have  been  preserved  unbroken. 
At  the  sides  they  were  generally  ornamented  with 
masks  or  ivy-leaves. 


The  other  class  of  lamps  are  of  the  late  Roman 
period.  Th^  aie  made  of  coarse  red  clay,  which 
has  been  covered  with  a  glaze  not  fine  enough  to 
resist  decay. 

The  shapes  are  clumsily  and  carelessly  designed. 

2  D  2 
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The  upper  surface  of  the  lamp  is  usually  orna- 
mented with  some  figure  or  pattern  in  relief,  form- 
ing a  drcolar  medallion  between  the  handle  and 
the  mouth*  This  class  of  lamps  is  verj  commonly 
found  in  tombs  of  the  lioman  period. 

Althoui^h  several  liundrcds  of  these  lamps  were 
found,  the  reliefs  exhibit  little  variety  of  subject. 

The  designs  are  generally  grotesque  figures,  pairs 
of  gladiators  fighting,  animals,  or  hirds. 

Great  numbers  of  lamps  were  found  without  any 

pattern  in  relief. 

Some  few  of  this  elass  have  more  than  one 
nioutli.    They  average  3^"  in  length. 

The  majority  are  without  handles.  Some  few 
have  a  potter*s  name  stamped  at  the  bottom,  but 
most  of  them  have  onlv  a  zi'-zai?  line,  in  imitation 
of  letters,  or  a  human  foot  incuse. 

JTragnumts  of  some  lamps,  ornamented  with 
horses*  heads,  were  found  in  the  same  ground. 
These,  probably,  had  several  mouths,  and  must 
have  been  much  larger  than  those  described  above. 

The  numerous  hnn])s  fouiul  in  this  spot  outside 
the  inclosures  were  probably  deposited  round  the 
base  of  some  statue.  We  learn  from  Pausanias 
that  lighted  lamps  were  offered  to  Persephone, 
and  let  down  into  trenches  or  chasms,  ^^po$,  con- 
secrated to  the  infernal  deities.'' 

Among  the  terracotta  figures  are  several  mo- 
delled with  much  freedom  and  vigour. 

They  generally  represent  draped  female  figures, 
probably,  in  most  cases,  Demeter  or  Persephone. 

k  Paiuian.  iL  22,  §  4. 
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In  one  figure  the  drapery  is  beautifully  eom- 
posed,  showing  the  form  underneath  with  great 
skilL  This  terracotta  probably  represents  Perse- 
phone, as  the  figure  is  too  youthful  for  Demeter. 
The  head  and  neck  are  broken  away ;  the  figure 
has  been  about  10"  high.  (Plate  LIX.,  fig.  3.) 

Other  terracottas  worthy  of  mention  ai*e  the 
following : — 

The  head  of  an  aged  female,  broken  off  at  the 
neck — ^height  This  is  surmounted  by  a  basket, 
et9ia,^  which  she  supports  at  the  side  with  her  right 
hand.    (Plate  LX.,  lig.  7.) 

A  grotesque  head  wearing  a  pointed  cap,  under 
which  is  an  ivy  wreath  over  the  forehead — height 
1}".  The  back  of  the  head  is  bound  with  a  broad 
strap,  such  as  was  worn  in  antiquity  by  trumpeters 
and  flute-players,  to  strens^then  the  voiee.j  The 
cheeks  are  distended.  It  is  evident  that  this  head  is 
intended  to  represent  a  trumpeter.  It  is  Dionysiac 
in  character.  Among  the  ministers  in  an  ancient 
temple  was  the  Isf  oo-aXTiyxnj;." 

Two  grotesque  masks,  modelled  with  great 
vigoui";  respective  Ik  nights  3  J"  and  I". 

The  lx)dy  of  a  neurospaston,  or  doll ;  height  4^", 

A  pair  of  hemus,  placed  side  by  side ;  one  is  ithy- 
phallic,  with  a  bearded  head,  apparently  of  Diony- 
80S,  and  a  fillet  hanging  down  on  each  side  the 
neck  ;  the  other  has  the  upper  half  of  the  body 
draped,  the  head  broken  away — ^height  4ff 

*  In  the  description  of  Plate  LX.,  vol.  T.,  T  have  called  t\m  a 
iane ;  but,  Ix  ing  covered,  it  slionld,  I  tliink,  be  called  ;\  ci<f<f. 
i  8ec  Catiilogu©  of  Vases  in  British  Museum.  1851,  No.  7i)7. 
K.  F.  UermaDn,  liohrbuch  d.  Uott.  Altoriliuui.  §  17. 
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Thr  handle  of  a  lamp,  in  tlic  form  of  an  ivv-lcaf, 
6J- "  long.  On  this  is  represented,  in  relief,  a  naked 
hoft  his  hair  gathered  into  the  top-knot  charac- 
teristic of  Eros.  The  forefinger  of  his  right  hand 
is  placed  on  his  lips ;  in  his  left  hand  is  a  torch  (?). 
On  eitlii-r  side  is  a  star.  This  ti^ure,  perha])s,  re- 
presents Hypnos.  The  design  is  very  elegant. 
(Pkte  LXXXIV,,  fig.  a.) 

A  pig,  Si"  long. 

Many  of  the  terracottas  of  the  Itoman  period 

are  very  grotesque  in  eiiaracter. 

It  will  be  seen  by  the  Plan  that  in  the  eastern 
part  of  the  platform  a  large  mass  of  roek  lies  at 
the  foot  of  the  escarp,  projecting  to  the  south  for  a 
hreadth  of  40^.  When  we  had  advanced  to  the  west 
of  this  ohstaele,  the  excavation  was  earried  north- 
ward as  far  as  the  line  of  the  escarp  itself.  Nearly 
under  tlie  niches  we  found  an  interestinc^  female 
statue,  rather  more  than  6'  high.    (Plate  LVI.) 

The  body  was  draped  to  the  feet.  The  head  of 
this  figure  had  been  originally  fitted  into  a  socket 
at  the  base  of  the  neck,  and  was  lyini,'  close  to  it. 

The  arms  were  broken  oll^  but  portions  of  these 
and  of  the  hands  were  found.  In  other  respects  the 
statue  was  in  fair  condition. 

In  the  same  spot  was  a  base,  inscribed  with  a 
dedicati(^ii  in  conscMjucnce  oi  a  \  u\v  by  2S  ikukU  ia, 
daughter  of  Ts  ikoclioros,  and  wife  of  Apollophanes, 
to  Dcmeter,  Persephone,  and  the  gods  associated 
with  them.    (Plate  LXXXIX.,  No.  21.) 

If  this  base  belongs  to  the  statue,  it  would  thus 
represent  Demeter.    The  type  is  peculiar. 


r- 
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The  features  and  form  are  tiiose  of  an  elderly 
woman  wasted  with  sorrow,  and  do  not  exhibit  that 
matronly  comeliness  and  maturity  of  form  which 
usually  characterize  Demeter  in  ancient  art. 

Unless  we  consider  this  statue  to  be  a  portrait, 
this  deviation  from  the  usual  character  of  ideal  art 
can  only  be  explained  by  supposing  that  the  deity 
here  represented  is  the  Demeter  Achceo. 

In  the  Homeric  hymn  to  Demeter,  it  is  stated 
that  the  goddess,  while  wandering  in  search  of  the 
lubt  rcrseplionc,  assumed  tlie  form  and  garb  of  an 
old  woman,  and  trav(»rsed  the  earth  for  many  days 
without  tasting  food. 

Her  appearance  is  likened  to  that  of  an  aged 
nurse  or  housekeeper  in  a  regal  house.^ 

Tliis  description  accords  very  well  with  the  statue 
discovered  in  the  tcmenos.  It  mav  be  observed 
that,  contrary  to  the  usual  practice  in  ancient 
sculpture,  the  eyes  are  represented  looking  up. 
It  is  possible  that  the  artist  of  this  statue  may  have 
wished  to  represent  Demeter  looking  up  to  the  god 
Helios,  and  imploring  him  to  aid  her  in  her  search. 

The  epithet  'A;^a/a  is  Urst  associated  with  the 
name  of  Demeter  in  Herodotus." 

According  to  some  old  grammarians,  it  is  derived 
from  a^i^  (grief).*^ 

'  Vnrfi  TTtiXmytvii  ii  uXlyKioi,  Jjrt  rokOio 

E'lpyi^at,  cutfHttv  rt  tlnXDmn^niov  ^A^t^toZiTi]^. 
OTai  Ti  Tpo<l>ol  tiot  Qi^ifrrrim'^My  fWfTiXtfMv 
Jlai^uy,  K'ui  rafsiai  mrit  cMfuira  j/i^r/fvra. — 1.  10 1 -1. 
See  also  Pausau.  L  3D,  §  1 ;  Hesych.  s.  v.  ypuiu ;  Ovid.  Fast),  1.  517* 
■  61. 

"  See  Baehr  in  Herod,  v.  61.   Uermatin,  Lebrbiich  d.  Gottead. 
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As  far  as  I  am  awaro,  the  typo  of  the  sorrowing 
Demetor  has  not  bocn  as  vet  rrcoiinized  in  anv 
extant  monument  of  ancient  art.  It  may  be  in- 
ferred, however^  from  a  passage  in  Clemens  Alex- 
andrinuB,*  that  she  was  often  represented  in 
sculpture  under  this  aspect.  Si)eaking  of  the 
different  cliaractcTs  of  the*  gods  as  expresstnl  in 
their  statues,  he  says,  that  Dionysos  may  he  recog- 
nized by  his  dress,  <rr«Xi9 ;  but  Demeter  from  her 
calamity,  arl  r%s  9-u[i,^opd$, 

If  the  attribution  here  proposed  he  not  admitted, 
and  the  statue,  from  the  imli\ idiiulitv  of  the  fea- 
tures,  be  thought  to  be  a  portrait,  it  most  probably 
represents  a  pnestess,  perhaps  in  the  character 
of  Demeter.'  In  that  case,  the  upturned  and 
anxious  gaze  would,  perhaps,  express  the  attitude 
of  prayer. 

In  the  inscription  on  tlie  base  found  near  this 
statue,  the  dedication  is  made  to  Demeter,  con- 
jointly with  certain  other  divinities,  who  are  de- 
scribed as  0eo)  ireipa  Actjoar^i,  and  who,  as  will  be 

Altortliiim.  §  63,  note  ^f.  CrrlmnI,  M  \  tliologie,  §  408,  1,  tliinka 
tliat  the  nntnc  'A-y^uVr  n-fers  ratlu  r  to  tlie  worship  of  IVmet<»r  l»y 
the  Achfeau  race;  but  ri'imiik-^  (iliid.  ^  4  If!.  .!)  tliat  the  sunow  uf 
Demeter  is  exprcij»cd  in  the  ej»ithets  A^fjHo,  ami  M*Am»'a,  which 
arc  applied  to  her.  Heoce  also  ber  ironiliip  in  ArcadiA  under  tbe 
name  Erinnja.  (Pana*  viiL  25,  3.)  The  aeholiast  on  Aristophanes 
(Acham.  1.  708)  derives  the  name  'Axa/a  from  i|x«c*  Lobeck, 
Aglaophamn^  p.  1225 ;  Preller,  Bemeter,  p.  394 ;  Hesjch.  ed. 
Albert!,  «.  «.  *Axtt(Hih 

«  Cohort,  ad  Gentes,  i.  p.  50,  ed.  Potter.  Prcllor,  Demeter,  p.  91. 

P  Statues  of  ^it  icstesses  of  Demeter  Chthonia  were  placed  ia 
her  temenos  at  J  I  *  i  tnione,  near  Tra*zen  ;  and  in  the  fea.st  caUed 
Chthonia,  there  ceieUrated,  certain  aged  priestesses  had  S])ecisl 
fuuctiuiis. — Fausau.  ii.  3J,  §  4. 
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subsequently  shown,  are  those  of  the  Infernal  re- 
gions, associated  witli  Demeter  as  (-ho)  (rufj.(itoy.rit. 

We  found  bere  a  verv  interestin":  terraeutta 
lamp  representing  a  type  of  ITckato  which  T  have 
not  seen  elsewhere.    (Plate  IiXXXIV.>  fig.  &.) 

The  origiaal  height  6£  this  terracotta  has  been 
about  8". 

It  represents  Hekate  attired  like  Artemis,  in  a 
chiton  reaching  to  the  knees,  and  buskins. 

On  her  right  is  a  hound  seated  at  her  feet, 
looking  up  at  the  goddess.  On  her  left  is  a  cy- 
lindrical plinth,  on  which  stands  a  smaU  female 
figure,  draped  to  the  feet,  too  iiidisiinct  to  be 
clearly  made  out ;  but  apparently  the  Aphrodite — 
Persephone  already  described. 

In  either  hand  Hekate  holds  up  the  spout  of  a 
lamp,  here  substituted  for  the  two  torches  which 
are  her  usual  symbol.  llcr  lelt  arm  rests  on  the 
small  figure  standing  at  her  side.  At  the  back 
of  the  figure  is  a  holoi  through  which  the  oil 
required  for  the  lamp  was  poured. 

The  head  has  been  broken  away.  The  figure 
stands  on  a  square  plinth. 

The  style  of  the  modeiiing  is  of  the  iloman 
period. 

At  a  short  distance  from  the  statue  of  Demeter 
Achsea  part  of  a  small  statue  was  dug  up,  repre- 
senting a  youthful  female  figure,  draped  to  the  feet. 
The  upper  part  of  tliis  statue  has  been  shattered  as 
far  as  the  hips.  It  probably  represents  Persephone. 
Its  height  has  been  about  4'. 

A  great  nimiber  of  fragments  of  sculpture  were 
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also  disooyered  among  the  rabble  in  this  part  of 

the  temeuo8» 

Among  these  is  a  line  female  bead,  life-size,  much 
defaced,  perhaps  of  AphroditOj  and  2)art  of  a  colossal 
left  handj  whioh,  if  not  a  votire  offering,  must  have 
belonged  to  a  male  figure  12^  high. 

Hie  other  firagments  confiist  chiefly  of  extremi- 
ties and  pieces  of  drapery. 

Advancing  still  further  to  the  west  in  the  same 
line,  I  found  the  same  kind  of  rough  walls  as  in 
the  two  groups  of  foundations  already  described. 

These  walls  inclosed  square  and  oblong  compart- 
ments or  cells,  hounded  on  the  west  bv  the  outer 
periboUi8  wall  of  the  temetwB,  Within  and  about 
these  cells  were  found  several  hundred  lamps  of  the 
same  kind  as  those  previously  described ;  portions  of 
terracotta  figures,  two  glass  phials  about  T  high, 
and  a  number  of  fragments  of  sculpture  in  Parian 
marble. 

All  these  objects  were  found  strangely  intermixed 
with  masses  of  broken  rook  which  had  fallen  from 
the  heights  to  the  north.   In  one  place  I  found  a 

piece  of  drapery  embedded  like  a  fossil  in  a  mass 
of  rock,  lyin^  about  12'  in  front  of  the  escarp. 

The  other  fragments  were  principally  hands  and 
feet  of  female  figures;  some  colossal,  some  life- 
size,  and  some  from  statuettes. 

All  the  sculpture  appeared  to  be  of  the  same 
period,  and  of  the  same  Parian  marble.  Some  of 
the  ira^meuts  were  remarkable  for  the  beauty  of 
the  style. 

Marks  of  red  colour  appear  on  several  of  the 
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fragments.  On  one  of  the  feet  the  thick  sole  of 
the  sandal  has  two  red  bands,  and  has  been  painted 
red  under  the  foot. 

Erom  the  fireshness  of  the  &actafefl»  and  the 
generally  good  condition  of  the  surface,  it  would 
seem  that  aU  these  fragments  are  lying  where  they 
originally  fell. 

They  appear  to  have  been  split  off  from  the  sta- 
tues of  which  they  originally  formed  a  part  by  some 
Tiolent  shock,  liko  that  of  an  earthquake,  or  by  the 
fall  of  large  masses  of  rock  from  the  heights  aboTe. 

With  these  fragments  of  sculpture  were  found 
part  of  a  Doric  capital  in  limestone,  9f"in  diameter, 
and  a  fragment  of  Doric  cornice  in  tertiary  lime- 
stone, covered  with  a  fine  stucco,  on  which  red  colour 
atill  remains.   (Plate  LXXXIXI.,  figg.  1,  2,  3.) 

This  cornice  is  about  5"  in  depth. 

These  architectural  members  may,  from  the  cor- 
respondence in  their  proportions,  belong  to  the  same 
entablature  ;  from  the  smaLlness  of  the  scale,  they, 
probably,  formed  part  of  a  heroon. 

In  the  same  part  of  the  temenoB  were  discovered 
three  drums  of  a  plain  cylindrical  column,  the  re- 
spective diameters  of  wliich  were  1'  9",  1'  7 and 

This  column  was  of  tertiary  limestone,  and  has  been 
covered  with  stucco*  A  portion  of  a  fluted  column 
23"  long  and  ^  in  diameter,  also  of  tertiary  lime- 
stone, was  entirely  covered  with  stucco. 

^Vniong  the  terracottas,  the  most  remarkable  is 
the  foot  of  a  calathua,  8^"  hi^jb,  by  the  same  diame- 
ter at  the  base,  modelled  in  red  clay ;  also  part  of  a 
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siuall  terracotta  representini;  n  draped  female  figure, 
which,  though  lying  in  the  rubble  on  the  surfacey 
retained  both  colour  and  gilding  on  the  drapery. 

The  discoTery  of  these  remains  induced  ma  to 
explore  further  the  ground  where  they  were 
lying- 

This,  however,  was  no  easy  matter;  for,  imme- 
diately to  the  north  of  this  particular  spot,  the 
escarp  is  completely  broken  away,  terminating 
abruptly  at  the  distance  of  50'  from  the  western 

boundary  of  the  temt  nos,  and  immense  masses  of 
rock  have,  eoii.se(|uently,  been  piujected  forward 
into  the  platform,  overwhelming  the  rough  walls  of 
the  indosures,  and  throwing  them  out  of  the  per- 
pendicular. After  removing  the  lower  part  of  this 
mass  of  rock  and  detritus,  the  work  was  impeded 
by  tlie  necessity  of  constantly  di.slodgiiiir  detached 
frajfuieuts,  which,  being  undermined  as  we  ad- 
vancedt  overhung  the  excavations  in  a  most  dan- 
gerous manner. 

By  the  application  of  a  steady  continuous  strain 
of  tackles,  we  succeeded  iu  l)riiiging  down  the 
largest  of  these  masses,  weighing,  probably,  about 
50  tons. 

This  obstacle  was  afterwards  disposed  of  by  blast- 
int^,  and  the  ground  below  cleared  down  to  the 

ancient  surface  of  the  platform. 

The  exeavjition  was  then  continued  northward 
as  far  as  the  line  of  the  escarp,  which,  as  I  have 
stated,  has  been  broken  away  in  this  place,  probably 
by  the  shock  of  an  earthquake.  At  this  point 
in  the  excavation  we  came  u])on  a  lissurc  iu  the 
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satire  rock,  about  four  indies  wide,  and  running^ 

cast  and  west  in  a  clirnction  parallel  to  the  iemeno^ 
itself,  at  the  distance  of  about  3'  fioiii  the  escarp. 

All  further  progress  in  this  direction  was  barred 
by  inunense  masses  of  rock,  which  appear  to  have 
faUen  into  the  breach  formed  by  the  disphicement 
of  the  escarp,  and  which  at  present  serve  as  the 
support  to  the  sloping  mountain-side  behind 
them. 

The  western  boundary>waU  of  the  iemenoa,  and 
the  rude  foundations  already  noticed,  continued  to 
run  on  under  the  rubble  up  to  the  point  where 

the  mass(\s  ot*  rock  arrested  our  further  pros^ress, 
beyond  which  there  was  no  trace  of  remains  of 
any  kind. 

Within  the  chambers  formed  by  the  rude  foun- 
dations were  lamps,  and  fragments  of  terracotta, 

similar  to  those  already  deseril)ed;  and  in  the 
rubble,  a  little  Ixdow  the  surface,  was  a  marble 
base,  17"  long  by  5^"  deep,  by  4"  in  width,  inscribed 
with  a  dedication  to  Bemeter,  Persephone,  Fluto 
Epimachos,  and  Hermes,  by  Sostratos,  son  of 
Lachartos.    (Plate  LX \ X I X.,  No.  11.) 

This  base  is  of  exceedingly  elei^ant  proportions ; 
the  material  is  fine  Parian  marble.  The  letters  are 
beautifully  cut;  in  many  of  them  traces  of  red 
colour  stiU  remained  on  the  first  discoyery  of  this 
marble. 

On  the  top  of  the  base  is  an  o])long  sinking,  16 
long  by  l^ths  of  an  inch  wido,  and  ^th  of  an 
inch  deep,  at  either  end  of  which  is  a  small  hole 
filled  with  lead. 
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It  is  probable,  therefore,  that  some  metallic  object 
stood  on  the  base. 

This  dedication  is  intorosting  from  the  asso- 
ciation of  Fluto,  or  Hades,  and  Hermes,  with 
Demeter  and  Persephone,  as  9Vfifimf»M  in  this 
tetneuos. 

These,  and  perhaps  Hekate  and  the  Dioscuri,  are 
doubtless  the  0foi  xa^a  Aaixarpt  xai  Koupa,  men- 
tioned in  two  of  the  inscriptions  previously  dis- 
covered on  this  site,  as  has  been  already  noticed.^ 

The  epithet  hclixcxyj,^,  applied  to  Pluto,  refers 
to  some  mvtb  siniihir  to  tliat  mentioned  1)V  Pau- 
sauias  (vi.  25,  3),  according  to  which  the  Eleians 
worshipped  this  Deity  with  special  honour,  in 
acknowledgment  of  the  aid  rendered  by  him  in  a  cer- 
tain war.  When  we  consider  how  greatly  the  escarp 
of  the  temenosmxxsi  have  contributed  to  the  defence 
of  the  Acropolis,  it  seemii  not  improbabic  that  the 
Cnidians  regarded  the  inaccessibility  of  their  cita- 
del  as  due  to  Flutonio  action  on  this  spot.  Hence 
they  may  have  worshipped  him  as  the  tutelary  deity 
of  their  Acropolis,  as  Athene  was  called  Promachos 
at  Athens. 

Kear  this  inscription  was  found  the  handle  of  a 
lamp,  ornamented  with  the  head  of  Pluto,  and  on  a 
fragment  of  terracotta  relief  from  the  same  locality, 

1  The  connection  of  the  Dioscuri  with  Demeter  is  indicated  by 
the  fact  that  they  were  the  firat  whom  Triptolemus  initiated  in  the 
Eleusinian  mysteries.  (Xenophon,  Hellciiica,  vi.  3,  G.)  See  Wat  kiss 
Lloyd,  Ti-iptolemua  and  the  Dioscuri,  Transact.  Royal  Soc  Lit. 
3nd  Series,  iv.  p.  2C6-7,  who  points  out,  ibid.  p.  2G9,  the  analogj 
between  the  mytlie  of  Kore,  tbe  Bioecari,  and  Adonis. 
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this  Deity  appears  to  be  repvesented  seated  on  his 
throne.    (Plate  LXXXTV.,  fig^.  2,  4.) 

No  moi'(*  reninins  of  scul])tuv(3  were  discovered  in 
this  part  of  tiie  tetnenoSi  with  the  exception  of  an 
arm  and  wrist  from  a  small  male  figure,  which 
was  probably  about  2^  high,  and  must  have  been 
in  the  best  style,  and  a  block  of  limestone  IB^  in 
loni;Uij  one  end  ol'  which  is  cut  square,  its  length 
being  8"  by  8f by  7^". 

The  other  part  of  the  stone  is  singularly  fashioned. 
On  two  sides  of  it  is  sculptured  a  mane  like  that 
of  a  lion ;  on  the  third  a  floral  ornament.  (Plate 
LVIII.,  fi--  10,  17.) 

As  this  t'lid  of  tlic  stone  lias  hoen  broken  away, 
it  is  impossible  to  ascertain  what  the  sculptured 
part  was  designed  to  represent.  As  the  square  end 
is  left  rough  as  if  for  insertion  in  a  wall,  this  stone 
may  have  been  a  corbel. 

It  is  difficult  to  explain  the  disappearance 
of  the  statues  which  once  stood  on  this  site, 
and  of  which  the  extremities  only  have  been 
discovered. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  many  of  the  hands  and 

feet  w  h  havelieen  diseovrrod  have  been  attached 
to  the  bodies  by  a  joint.  It  is  possible,  therefore, 
that  the  statues  to  which  they  belonged  were  acro- 
lithic,  that  is  to  say,  that  theur  extremities  only 
were  of  marble,  the  rest  of  the  statue  having  been 
of  wood,  or  other  pcrishabh*  material. 

After  having  thoroughly  explored  the  northern 
part  of  the  (emenos,  I  proceeded  to  remove  the 
upper  soil  throughout  the  southern  part.  In 
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this  part  of  the  temeuoa  &ciim>lv  any  n^maiiis 
of  sculpture  or  pottery  were  found ;  but,  at  the 
distance  of  21'  to  the  north  of  the  southern  boun- 
dary-wall, was  a  line  of  foundations,  the  ^nreater 

part  of  wliich  ap))eared  to  be  constructed  out  of 
Hellenic  materials. 

It  wiU  be  seen  by  the  Plan  (Plate  LIIl.)  that 
this  wall  runs  nearly  parallel  to  the  southern 
boundarv-Hne  of  the  iemews. 

The  ground  between  these  two  lines  is  rather 
lower  than  the  level  of  the  northern  part  of  the 
platform. 

The  inner  wall  consisted  of  a  single  course  of 
travertine  blocks,  the  hirgest  of  which  measured 

4'  0"  by  2'  1",  by  10". 

The  masonry  was  isodomoiis  ;  the  bKu  ks  had 
evidently  been  toothed  into  another  course,  which 
has  formed  the  outer  or  southern  face  of  the  wall. 

The  course  was  laid  on  rubble  without  mortar,  at 
a  depth  of  about  3'  below  the  surface  of  the  soil. 

The  want  of  eare  and  rcLriilaritv  in  the  laving  of 
this  foundation  led  me  to  think  that  it  is  not 
genuine  Hellenic  work.  It  may,  however,  have 
been  dislocated  by  an  earthquake. 

At  the  distance  of  2T  from  the  western  boundary 
this  wall  ceased  to  be  isodomous,  and  was  re))]aced 
})y  a  single  course  of  roui^h-hewn  polyijonal  blocks  of 
limestone.  At  the  distance  of  21'  from  the  eastern 
boundary,  it  died  away  into  a  rubble  foundation. 

At  the  distance  of  33'  to  the  north  of  this  line 
of  foundations  were  two  larpjo  Itbx  ks,  which  must 
have  served  to  receive  a  gate.    (See  the  Plan.) 
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The  door  in  an  ancient  l)nilclinj^  swung  on  a  pivot, 
revolving  in  an  upper  and  lower  socket:  such  a 
kind  of  hinge  is  still  used  in  Turkish  houses  at 
Budium. 

The  blocks  discovered  in  the  iemenas  were  eri- 

dently  titted  to  receive  a  metallic  socket  in  which 
a  pivot  played. 

The  largest  of  these  blocks  was  of  limestone.  Its 
dimensions  were  a'  T  by  3'  V,  by  ir. 

The  other  block  was  of  tertiary  limestone^  and 
measures  2'  4"  by  2'  3",  by  V  4". 

With  these  blocks  were  fuuiul  a  limestone  slab, 
probably  a  door-jamb  or  lintel,  and  measuring 
6'  10"  by  1'  8",  by  11" ;  and  a  square  block  which 
appeared  to  be  connected  with  the  gate.  Both  of 
these  were  rough-hewn. 

Nearly  on  the  same  line  with  these  stones  were 
the  remains  of  a  second  wall  running  tiirough  the 
tcfuenos^  longitudinally,  from  east  to  west. 

This  foundation  was  built  of  polygonal  limestone 
blocks,  roughly  jointed.  Erom  the  position  of  the 
two  blocks  and  jamb,  it  seems  probable  that  the 
gateway  to  which  they  belonged  stood  somewhere 
about  the  centre  of  this  wall. 

Thinking  it  possible  that  portions  of  sculpture 
liad  rolled  over  the  southern  boundary-wall,  I  dug 
the  ground  along  its  foot  for  a  length  of  about  77' 
in  the  centre  of  the  temenoa,  and  40'  at  the  south- 
western angle. 

Nothing  was  found  in  this  ( .vcavation  except  a 
large  stone  spout,  which  had  evidently  served  to 
conduct  water  from  the  summit  of  the  terrace  wall. 

II.  2  it 
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The  form  of  this  spout  is  represented  in  the  ac- 
companying cut ;  it  was  about  4'  4"  long  by  2'  4" 
wide. 


It  would  seem  fnmi  its  jmsition,  when  found,  th.nt 
this  stone  had  faUen  from  the  summit  of  the 
southern  boundary-wall,  as  on  the  platform  imme- 
diately above,  a  surface-drain,  12"  wide,  was  dis- 
covered running:  between  this  wall  and  the  inner 
isodomous  wall. 

This  drain  was  1'  below  the  surface.  At  the 
south-east  anjjle  of  the  southern  boundarv-wall 
is  an  ojyening  for  another  surface-drain.  On  the 
hill-side,  at  some  distance  below  the  foot  of  the 
platform,  I  found  a  base  dedicated  to  Demeter 
(Plate  LXXXIX.,  No.  25),  which  onee  probably 
stood  on  the  platform,  whence  it  has  been  rolled 
down. 

It  will  bo  seen  from  comparini?  the  foregoing 
narrative  of  the  excavation  with  the  plan  of  the 
temeiioSy  that  all  the  sculpture*  and  other  antiquities 
were  found  in  a  line  runnini?  east  and  west  throui^li 
the  northern  part  of  the  platform,  at  a  distance 
seldom  exceeding  70'  south  of  the  escarp,  and  at  an 
avera£!fe  d(»pth  of  13'  below  the  surface*,  though  some- 
times only  covered  by  a  few  inches  of  soil ;  further 
that,  wherever  these  antiquities  have  been  found, 
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tli(\v  have  been  lyiiifj^  within,  or  very  near  inclo- 
sures  or  chfimhers  oi'  tlie  rudest  niasonrv. 

By  relerence  to  the  plan  it  will  be  seeu  that  tlie 
indosures  form  three  principal  groups,  situated 
respectirely  at  the  eastern  and  western  extremity 
of  the  temenaSf  and  a  little  to  the  east  of  the  centre. 

It  has  been  already  pointed  out  that  tlie  walls  of 
these  inclosures  are  put  together  in  the  rou*»hest 
manner,  while,  on  the  other  hand»  squared  blocks 
of  tertiary  limestone^  faced  with  stucco,  were  found 
here  and  there  in  their  courses.  The  occurrence  of 
these  blocks,  and  of  tlie  architeetuial  r<  inains  in 
the  soil  already  noticed,  renders  it  probable  that 
some  Hellenic  edifice  once  stood  on  this  site,  and 
that  after  its  destruction  some  of  its  materials  were 
employed  in  the  ruder  inclosures.  It  is  natural  to 
suppose  that  this  Hellenic  edifice  was  .the  oTxoy 
meut ioiKul  in  an  inbcnpt ion  which  has  been 
already  cited.  If  the  architectural  fragments  dis- 
covered in  the  temencs  belong  to  this  building,  it 
is  evident  firom  their  scale  and  material  that  it  could 
not  have  been  either  large  or  sumptuous.  It  was 
most  2^i'f>hably  a  small  temple,  vafo-xo^,  resembling 
an  lierooii,  as  represented  on  vases.  The  various 
statues  and  other  votive  monuments  in  the  temenaa, 
probably  stood  in  the  open  air  on  bases,  in  the  line 
in  which  I  found  their  remains,  or  in  the  niches 
cut  in  the  face  of  the  ruck. 

It  would  appear  that  at  some  time  or  other  in 
antiquity  the  temple  and  statues  were  thrown  down 
and  scattered  about,  either  by  an  earthquake  or  the 
hand  of  man ;  but  the  ground  continued  to  be  ac- 
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counted  sacred,  and  the  rough  inclosnrcs  were  built 
for  the  reception  of  votive  objects.   Hence,  some 

of  the  cells  were  lined  with  cement,  and  com- 
pletely filled  with  one  class  of  t(»n*acotta8.  The 
quantity  of  lamps  of  a  late  period  found  in  some  of 
the  foundations  proves  that  the  dedication  of  such 
offerings  must  have  been  continued  till  the  second 
or  third  eentnrv  A.l). 

On  first  discovering  the  inclosures,  the  cha^ 
racter  of  their  contents,  and  the  shape  and  dimen- 
sions  of  the  cells  themselves,  led  me  to  consider 
them  as  ^\all^*(l  i^raves. 

No  human  bones,  however,  have  been  found  in 
any  of  these  chambers,  and»  after  a  careful  exami- 
nation of  nearly  the  whole  area  of  the  iemenoa, 
and  of  the  three  groups  of  inclosures,  I  am  in- 
clined to  think  that  there  is  no  positive  evidence 
to  prove  tiiat  any  of  them  were  used  for  sepulchral 
purposes ;  though,  firom  the  occasional  occurrence 
of  strata  of  bones  of  animals  and  cinerary  remains, 
it  is  probalde  that  sacrifices  took  place  near  or 
within  these  inclosures. 

It  is  remarkable  that  in  all  the  three  groups, 
the  walls  nearest  the  escarp  have  been  forced  out 
of  the  perpendicular,  so  that  each  group  leans 
forward  to  tiie  south. 

I  am  disposed  to  think  that  this  inclination  was 
caused  by  an  earthquake.  I  would  here  note  the 
fact  that  in  one  place  near  the  centre  of  the  escarp 
the  strata  of  soil  were  curiouslv  contorted,  and 
among  them  was  a  layer  of  ashes,  lamps,  and  otiier 
human  remains  so  twisted  and  intermixed  with 
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other  stratOy  as  to  suggest  the  idea  that  some 
violent  convulsion  of  nature  had  oocurred  here/ 

AVitli  a  view  of  ascertaimiig  what  was  the 
t)rigiiial  level  of  the  ancient  site,  I  du^  a  pit  24' 
deep,  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  northern  half 
of  the  platform ;  but,  on  descending  below  the  level 
at  which  antiquities  have  been  commonly  found, 
liamely,  about  4}\  1  did  not  obtain  the  smallest 
fi*agment  of  sculpture  or  pottery. 

The  soil  consisted  almost  entirely  of  small  loose 
fragments  of  broken  rock,  the  detritus  from  the 
muuiitain,  lyins^in  layers  sloping  towards  the  south. 

The  ground  at  tlie  foot  of  the  escarp,  and  forming 
its  base-line,  consisted  of  detached  masses  of  par- 
tially decomposed  breccia. 

These  masses  bad  one  plane  surface,  lying  over 
against  the  escarp  in  a  direction  nearly  parallel  to 
its  plane. 

Sometimes  the  plane  of  the  breccia  had  been 

forced  into  such  close  contact  with  the  plane  of 
the  liiuesLuiie  escarp,  as  to  adhere  to  it ;  but  more 
generally  the  two  planes  were  separated  by  a  space 
of  two  or  more  inches,  which,  to  any  one  unac- 
quainted with  the  real  formation  of  the  ground, 
appeared  like  a  deep  r^'oove  eut  in  the  native  roek. 

On  removing  a  portion  of  the  overiyiug  masses 
by  blasting,  I  tbund  the  escarp  behind  them  de^ 
scending  at  the  same  angle,  71)^,  and  presenting 
the  same  regular  slope. 

^  T  have  imticcil  in  Khodes  stiatu  siiuiluily  uontuilfd.  T1u><j 
liiiiv  tif  ^Kivn  un  ihu  of  the  in.ul   Icadiiii^  tiuiii  lla;  Luwu  ot 

Kliudca  to  Triuudu,  uud  arc  ckuHv  iliu  result  of  eui  tluiuiikcs. 
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Contmuin^  the  blasting  to  a  depth  of  28'  below 

the  suri'act',  I  found  no  chani^e  in  the  iniirh'  or 
character  of  the  rock.  The  entire  height,  IVoui  the 
top  of  the  escarp  to  the  point  reached  by  blasting, 
was  127'. 

When  I  first  examined  the  escjirp,  th(»  extreme 
regularity  of  its  slope,  the  general  smoothness  oi' 
th(^  surface,  and  the  occurrence  of  the  niches, 
led  me  to  suppose  that  the  rock  had  been 
wrought  by  the  hand  of  man;  an  opinion 
which  the  authors  of  the  Dilettanti  volume,  and 
other  travellers,  have  expressed.  As,  however, 
it  was  clearly  shown  by  blasting,  that  the  rode 
descends  to  a  great  depth,  at  the  same  angle 
and  with  the  same  level  surlace,  it  cannot  be  the 
work  of  human  hands,  and  must  be  considered  as 
an  upheaved  limestone  stratum,  overlaid  at  its 
base  by  broken  strata  of  breccia,  which  lean  against 
it  in  the  manner  already  described.  The  singular 
confio^nrat  ion  of  the  ground  mav  have  been  eausttl 
by  volcanic  action,  of  which  the  extinct  crater  in  the 
island  of  Nisyros  would  probably  be  the  centre,  as 
this  island  is  only  twelve  miles  distant  from  Cnidus. 

The  (ledieation  ul"  the  temfnoft  to  Hades  and  Per- 
sephone makes  it  a  priori  probable  that  this  site 
was  thus  selected  on  account  of  some  physical  pe- 
culiarity which,  in  the  eyes  of  the  Greek,  was  asso- 
ciati'd  w  ith  the  worship  of  the  Infernal  Deities. 

Thus,  i'ausanias  tells  us'  that  at  Hermione,  in 

'Vffttortlr  TO  fliv  K\vf.urov,  to  rt  IlXoirwior,  to  Tfiirof  <t  ttvriur 
\ifti  iji'  .\\ff>vvaint:   lUpuiitytrtu  fiti-  u)  jtciito  OfuyKoli  Xil/dir,  iy 
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the  Peloponnese,  near  the  temples  of  Dometer  and 
Flutoy  was  an  inclosuie  dedicated  to  Flato»  in  which 
was  a  fissure  in  the  earth,  x^^^H-"^^  through 
which  it  was  supposed  that  Herakles  had  brought 
Cerberus  from  the  nether  world.  At  Hierapolisi 
Nysa,  and  Thymbria^  in  Asia  Hinor,  were  cares 
exhaling  mephitic  Tapours^^  called  Flutonia  and 
Charonia ;  and,  in  like  manner,  i'ohc'iduii  and 
other  cosmic  deities  were  worsliipped  in  tliose 
places  where  their  supposed  influence  was  directly 
felt  in  earthquakes  and  other  portents. 

In  the  case  of  the  temenos,  the  singular  regu- 
larity in  the  surface  of  the  rock  must  have  struck 
the  Greeks  as  a  phenomenon  such  as  they  would 
connect  with  supernatural  agency,  and  may  have 
been  the  original  cause  why  this  spot  was  dedi- 
cated to  Pluto  and  Persephone. 

To  the  eye  of  the  Greek  the  form  of  the  ground 
might  hare  sug^sted  the  idea  that  a  chasm  in  the 
earth  had  opened  here,  and  thus  local  tradition 
would  claim  this  spui  as  the  scene  of  the  rape  of 
Persephone. 

Such  a  temefim^  inclosed  by  its  peribolue,  Pausa- 
nias  saw  near  Lema,  in  Ai^lis. 

**IIerc,"  he  remarks  (ii.  36,  7),  "it  is  said  that 
Pluto,  on  carrying  olf  Persephone,  descended  into 
the  infernal  regions." 

Tt^j  Ttiv  KXvfiii  au  Kfii  yfic  >^<iff^ja*  ( la  rnvrou  it   H^xmXi/c  »'i>'>7yE  row 
.\uou  Tuy  kvm  Kdra  ra  Ktynftfin  v-u  Ep^joitu/r. — u.  3f3,  /,  Com- 
pare the  account  of  the  cave  of  Trophouius  at  Lcbadea, — Strabo,  ix. 
p.  414. 

'  SirabOy  xiii.  p.  029,  xiv.  p.  Gl'J,  and  Leakey  Amh  Minor, 
p.  342. 
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Other  local  traditions  placed  the  scene  of  this 
myth  in  Sicily,  Crete»  and  ekewhere ;  always^  pfO» 
hably»  in  some  spot  where  the  landscape  presented 

some  peculi«ir  featnre  in  hanuuuy  Avith  the  legend." 

Beyond  the  eastern  hoiin(hin-  of  tlie  tenienos,  the 
escarp  extends  about  To  the  west  it  has  been 
broken  away  about  W  to  the  east  of  the  western 
boundary-line. 

A  portion  of  similar  escarp  ajipejii-s  along  the 
side  of  the  mountain^  about  W  to  the  west  of  th« 
platform. 

This  portion  is  not  in  the  same  line  as  the  escarp 
of  the  temenos. 

After  completely  exploring  tlu;  site  of  the  teme* 
H09  itself^  I  dug  a  considerable  breadth  outside  its 
eastern  and  western  boundaries. 

No  anliquities  were  found  in  the  soil  outside  the 
lemenoa  ;  its  limits  may,  therefore,  be  regarded  a^^ 
elearly  ascertained. 

According  to  the  statement  made  to  us  by  an 

old  Turk  at  Cnidus,  a  sniiill  headh'ss  statue,  re]>ro- 

senting  a  young  girl  croiu  liiuii:  down,  was  found 

outside  the  temeno9^  a  little  to  the  east  of  its 

eastern  boundary  about  forty  years  ago,  and  was 

carried  off  by  a  party  of  Franks  landing  in  a  caique. 

* 

•  Loheck  ( Ag)aopiiuuiu8,  p.  832)  hIiuws  that  the  cave  through 
which  pinto  descended  into  the  Intenuil  regions  with  Per8ephou6 
was  called  in  Roman  tuythulogy  Mumitia,  At  Btnne  appears  to 
have  lieen  eucii  a  cave,  or  mundut,  dedicated  to  Pinto  and  Per^ 
eephone,  which  waa  only  o[>ciied  tor  three  days  in  the  year.  OL 
FestttBf  #.  tr.  Mxandua,  At  the  hiil  of  Kronion  at  Olynipm  Demeter 
waa  called  Cbamyne,  because,  acooi^ing  to  PaiiMmtacs  vi.  21, 1,  the 
earth  had  o|iened  there  and  cloeed  again,  yfiKrtiv  Km  ttv9i{  ^Stfui. 
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This  statue  had  probably  been  removed  to  this 
spot  from  the  temenas,  as  no  other  traces  of  anti- 
quities were  discovered  here. 

A  review  of  all  the  facts  relating  to  this  prednet 
brought  to  light  by  excavation,  leads  me  to  the 
following  conclusions.' 

First. — The  temenoa  was  private  ground,  conse- 
crated  by  a  particular  family  to  ilie  worship  uf  I  lie 
Infernal  Deities.  This  is  to  be  inferred  not  only 
from  the  inscription  No.  15»  in  which  the  dedication 
of  an  o7xof  or  temple  by  Chrysina  is  distinctly  re- 
corded, but  also  from  the  insignificance  of  the 
architectural  remains  as  compared  with  the  sculp- 
ture, and  from  the  fact  that  the  numerous  dedica- 
tions discovered  m  9Uu  are  all  made  by  priestesses 
or  other  private  individuals,  and  none  by  the  senate 
or  people  of  Ciiidus. 

Assuming  that  the  temenoa  was  private  ground, 
the  o7x^  dedicated  by  Chrysina  would  be  a  kind 
of  chapel,  like  those  mentioned  in  a  well-known 
inscription  recording  tlie  will  of  Epicteta  ;  aiul  from 
the  analogy  of  that  and  other  ancient  documents 
of  the  same  class/  it  is  probable  that  the  priestess 
of  the  Infernal  Deities  was  to  be  appointed  for  ever 
from  among  the  descendants  of  Chrysina ;  and  that 
the  cost  of  keeping  iu  re])air  the  sacred  buildings 
was  charged  on  land  held  in  trust  lor  this  purpose. 

It  is  obvious  that  an  edifice  thus  dedicated  and 

*  For  the  will  of  Epicteta  aee  Ooq)ii8  Inscript.  No.  2448. 
Compare  L.  Rons,  Inaeriptb  Iiied.  iii.  Nob.  311,  309  ;  Xenoph. 
Aoab.  T.  3,  13 ;  K.  F.  Hormaun,  Lehrbucb  d.  Uottesd.  Alter* 
tbUuvr,  §  20,  6  ;  Coq»ui»  lascript.  6280. 
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endowed  would  not  bare  had  the  same  chance  of 
being  renewed  aiul  n  J )airrfl  as  often  as  it  fell  into 
decay  as  the  public  Icmplcs  of  Ciutlus,  inasmuch 
as  its  maintenance  must  have  depended  on  the 
piety  or  fortunes  of  those  to  whom  it  was  committed 
as  a  trust. 

Secondly. — ^The  date  of  the  dedication  of  the 
temvuus  was  probably  ulmat  B.C.  350.  I  infer 
this  from  the  form  of  the  letters  in  the  dedication 
by  Chrysina,  and  also  from  the  general  character 
of  the  dedicatory  inscription,  of  which  facsimiles 
are  given  Plate  LXXXIX.,  nearly  all  of  which, 
so  far  as  I  can  jndsre,  belong  to  the  half-century 
between  B.C.        to  :J00. 

Thirdly. — It  we  can  thus  determine,  by  palseogra- 
phy,  the  date  of  the  dedicatory  inscriptions,  it  is  to 
be  presumed  that  the  statues,  on  the  bases  of  which 
these  dedications  were  inscribed,  were  of  the  same 
date, — a  eonclusion  whicli  i>  corroborated  by  the 
style  of  the  sculptnrcs  of  the  temeuos.  The  artists 
by  whom  these  works  were  produced  would  thus  be 
cither  contemporaries  of  Fiaxiteles,  or  belong  to 
the  generation  imniediately  succeeding  him.  Con- 
sidering the  great  beauty  of  the  head  of  Demeter 
(Plate  LV.  ),  and  of  some  of  the  fragments  found  in 
the  lemenoSi  it  does  not  seem  an  unwarrantable 
conjecture  to  suppose  that  the  statues  there  dedi* 
cated  may  have  been  executed  under  the  influence 
of  the  great  artist  whose  Venus  was  for  many  cen- 
turies the  chief  iilorv  of  Cnidus. 

The  fraLrments  from  the  (emeiios,  when  compan d 
with  the  sculptures  from  the  Mausoleum,  exhibit 
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more  tenderness  and  refinement  of  expression^ 
greater  richness  of  line,  and  a  more  elaborate  finish 

generally ;  while,  at  the  same  lime,  they  arc  less 
grand  and  monumental  in  character,  as  indeed 
might  have  been  expected  in  the  case  of  isolated 
statues  severally  dedicated  by  private  persons.  The 
style  of  the  Cnidian  fragments  is  peculiar,  and  re- 
minds me  of  the  Psyche  at  Naples,  which  has  also 
l>een  thought  by  Millingen  to  present  the  charac- 
teristics of  Frazitelian  art.*  The  black  lamps  seem 
to  be  rather  of  a  later  period  than  the  sculptures ; 
the  masks  stamped  upon  them  resemble  in  style 
the  beads  on  the  later  tetradrachms  of  Bhodes,  and 
are  probably  of  the  same  date. 

The  discovery  of  so  many  inscriptions  and  singu- 
lar votive  objects  in  this  temenoa  naturally  suggests 
the  inquiry  whether  they  add  anything  to  our  pre- 
vious knowledge  either  of  the  Eleusinia,  the  Thes- 
mophoria,  or  any  other  mystic  rites  with  which 
Demeter  and  Persephone  were  worshipped.  With 
this  \icw,  it  may  be  as  well  to  recapitulate  the 
principal  points  ascertained  by  excavation. 

The  temenas  was  dedicated  to  Demeter  and  the 
Infernal  Deities,  usually  associated  with  her.  These 
were  Perscj)lionc,  Pluto  Epimachus,  Hermes,  and 
perhaps  Ilekate  and  the  Dioscuri.  If  my  attri- 
bution of  the  Demeter  Achsea  (Plate  LYI.)  be 
admitted,  we  seem  to  have  in  this  temenos  two 
representations  of  the  goddess, — the  Mater  Do- 
lorosa, wanderiufj:  disconsolately  in  search  of  her 
daughter  (with  which  must  be  taken  in  connection 

*  Miliiuguu,  Aucii'ut  Uiiedittid  Moniiiijeiits,  I'lutc  VUI.  j).  15. 
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the  figure  of  llekate,  Plate  LXXXIV.  Ily;.  .")),  and 
tlie  "Demeter  rejoicing  iu  the  returu  of  Perseplione 
(Plate  LV.).  This  latter  event  is  typilied  by  tlie 
small  figure  of  Aphrodite  PersephoDe  (Plate  LYII.), 
which  Gterbard  conjectures  to  have  been  the  idol 
of  the  Anthesteria.'  This  interesting  statuette 
forms  a  singuhu  couhast  to  the  rude  and  primitive 
terminal  type  under  whieh  the  same  goddess  is 
represented  Plate  LVIII.  fig.  1.  It  is  worthy  of 
note»  that  in  one  of  the  JHra^  already  alluded  to, 
ante^  p.  382,  Persephone  ia  addressed  as  Despoina» 
a  name  which  Pausanias  feared  to  make  known  to 
the  uninitiated.-  The  terracotta  Plate  LX.,  fig.  7, 
probably  represents  the  mystic  ciaia  borne  on  the 
head  of  an  aged  priestess,  such  as  those  at  the 
temple  of  Demeter  at  Hermiono,  who,  as  Pausanias 
tdls  us,  alone  were  acquainted  with  the  secret  ob- 
jects of  worship.*    The  discovery,  therefore,  of  this 

<  Gerhard,  AntheBtenen,^Iierliii,  1858^  (  33. 
y  viii.  37,  §  6. 

*  Pausan.  ii.  S.*)  ;  Avra  tf  n  nf  Afnmti-  iVl  TrXfof  i)  rriWo,  tyw  fin' 
ovK  eicot',  nv  ^ijy  ult  t  ("n  z/d  mWo'  .  iii<Tf  cf'vor  .  .  ,  fir'n  at  ct  fTolt'iy 
ri  lanv  at  y(m«c  'laaatv.  The  Hccret  objects  liere  mc'utii)ueii,  which 
Gerhard  supposes  to  have  been  phallic,  were,  probably,  oonoeeled 
in  a  cmIo.  Those  who  bore  snch  ol^ecta  in  the  Atbenian  prooeadonB 
were  called  6jipti^6^*  at  rh  Sfiptfra  ^tpovmu  fivor^pta.  Acoording  to 
the  formula  of  Eleusiiiian  initiation,  as  given  by  Clemens  Alexandr. 
Cohort,  ad  Gent.  p.  18,  ed.  Potter,  part  of  the  ceremony  consi:tted 
in  transferring  certain  mystic  o?tiects  from  thr  rnJathus  to  the 
risfa.  In  the  temple  of  Perseplidiic  at  Mf^alujK.Iis,  in  Arcadia, 
was  a  »eutcd  figure  of  Despointi,  imving  uu  Ler  kuoes  the  cvsta, 
which  she  held  with  her  right  haiid.  —  (Pausuu.  viiL  37,  §  2.)  At 
Oncheion,  in  Arcadia,  the  Demeter  Erinnys  was  also  represented 
with  the  dtta.  Gerhard,  Mytbologio,  §  420,  3.  thinks  that  in  the 
daant  Demeter  a  seriient  was  concealed,  nud  in  that  of  DiunytKw, 
a  jjkuliu§,   (iSfce  the  Wilton  8Hr«»|)hiiguii,  (Jerhai-d,  Autike  Bild« 
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tcrracott.a  alone  is  in  itself  strong  evidence  tliat  the 
rites  celebrated  in  the  temenos  of  Demeter  were 
mystic;  but  this  presumption  is  further  confirmed 
the  occurrence  of  the  calathus,  the  votive  pigs, 
and  the  calves,  which  may  all  be  connected  as 
STmbols  with  the  Eleusinian  or  other  rites  of 
Demetcr  or  Persephone.  The  Ilydrophori  may 
ropiesent  tlie  daughters  of  Keleos  drawing*  water 
from  the  well  at  which  the  Dometer  Achsea  sat." 
Similar  terracottas  were  found  on  the  presumed 
site  of  a  temple  of  Demeter  and  Persephone  at 
Halicamassus  (Plates  XLYI.  4,  XLYII.),  and  in 
their  temple  at  Mri-^apolis,  in  Arcadia,  l^ausanias 
saw  the  statues  of  three  nymphs  bearing  ILydruB,^ 
Tlie  association  of  these  Ilydrophori  witli  the  wor- 
ship of  the  dcfti  may  indicate  some  connection  be- 
tween this  worship  and  the  feast  called  Hydrophoria, 
which  seems  to  have  been  accompanied  by  oIFerings 
to  the  dead/ 

In  a  temenos  sacred  to  Demeter  and  Persephone, 
we  find,  as  might  be  expected,  votive  pigs.  Accord- 

werke,  T«f.  cccx.  fig.  I ;  Finder,  TTeber  die  Cistophoren, — ^Ab- 
handl.  d.  k.  Akud.  d.  Wiss.  Berlin,  1806,  p.  ^^5.)  Among  tlie 
niimeroas  terracotta.s  fouud  on  the  prcsunied  aite  of  a  temple  of 
X)enieter  at  Hrtlicat-nassua,  was  a  cistopliwoa. 

*■  Pausan.  i.  39,  1.    Homer,  Hymn,  ad  Cer.  1.  105. 

^  Pausan.  viii.  31,  2. 

«  Preller,  Demeter,  p.  829.  Pauasn.  i  18,  7.  Lnciaii,  De  Syria 
Dca,  xtii  Efym.  Magu.  p.  774.  Flatarch»  Vit  Snll  c.  U.  It 
appeen  Irom  these  paaaagen  that  the  Athenian  Hydro^pkoina  was 
a  monTDing  fertiTal  in  memory  of  those  who  perished  in  the 

deluge  of  Deacalkiii,  celebrated  in  the  month  Anthesterion,  ou 
the  aame  day  as  the  Ghoes  and  Chylri,  which  wei*o  offerings  of  like 
tniportj  made  only  to  the  Clitltouio  Hermes  and  Diou^soa 
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ins;  to  Clemens  Alexandrinus,  the  chasm  through 
which  Persephone  was  carried  off  by  Pluto,  swal- 
lowed up  at  the  same  moment  the  pigs  of  Eubuieus; 
and  this  would  seem,  from  the  words  of  Clemens,  to 
have  been  one  of  the  incidents  of  the  rape  of  Pro* 
aerpine,  which  was  symbolically  represented  in  the 
Thesmophoria  by  thiou  iiiij;  live  pii;s  into  the  [xeyafM 
xcu  a.vdxTf>pa.^  (See  anfc^  p.  o91.)  The  marble  calves 
found  with  the  pigs  were  doubtless  dedicated  to 
Persephone,  to  whom  the  cow  was  sacred  at  Cyzicos 
and  in  Arcadia.* 

The  pairs  of  marble  breasts  were  probably  symbols 
of  fertility,  ami,  as  such,  appropriate  to  Demeter. 
Lastly,  in  tlir  dedication,  p^agiVrsia  xoti  sxripxT^a 
(Plate  LXiXlX.,  No.  18),  wo  may  recognize  thank- 
offerings  and  sin-offerings,  corresponding  perhaps 
to  the  Athenian  rites  called  w^x^^P^^'^'P^ 

It  will  l)e  seen  from  the  forei^^oini^'  reeapilulatioii, 
that  among  the  objects  discovered  in  the  tetnenos, 
we  find  no  trace  of  the  myth  of  Triptolemus,  nor 
any  emblem  which  can  be  called  IMonysiac,  if  we 

^  Clemens  Alexandr.  Cohort,  atl  Gent.  p.  14  : — j^nvXn  kiu  rh 
4»tp(^amjt  uvHoXuyia  ciijyliaofiai  Kai  rity  )cuA<tf/(>)'  vut  r»/i  i\nTTnyi\v 
Ti)t'  Wo  Airnoyiw^  vat  to  a-yinf^in  Ttftj  yi/f  Kui  rag  Wf  rac  EvjiovXtbtf:, 
rac  avyka-u7roOttfTfi{:  ra'ty  Otu'ii;  k.  r.  X. 

*  Paiu>aiL  iL  3d,  §  4,  iu  reference  to  the  peculiar  rites  with  which 
cows  were  aaaifioed  to  Demeter  Chthonia  at  Hermione.  At 
Cystcue  a  black  heifer  was  sacrificed  to  Fenepbone. — Appiaa, 
Mtthridat.  Ixxv.  Ot  Olem.  Alex.  Cohort,  p.  14,  for  the  myth  of 
the  (  luromorpbic  child  of  Porsc|ihoiie  by  Zeus. 

^  lleruiatin,  Gottesdieustl.  Alterthiimer,  $  06,  18.  Gerhard, 
Autheaterien,  p.  207,  note  127. 
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except  the  few  terracottas  ali-eady  noticed.  It  is 
thus  under  her  CbthoniCy  and  not  under  her  Agra- 
rian aspect,  that  Demeter  appears  in  the  temenos  ; 
and,  thoii!:^h  we  recognize  among  the  objects  dis- 
covered emblems  which  were  certainly  used  in 
the  Eleusinian  and  in  other  mysteries,  we  cannot, 
from  the  evidence  before  us,  determine  the  particu- 
lar form  of  worship  of  whicli  this  spot  may  have 
been  the  seat* 

It  may,  however,  be  worthy  of  consideration, 
whether  the  temenos  may  not  have  been  connected 
with  those  rites  of  Demeter  and  Persephone  which 
Telines,  tlie  ancestor  of  the  first  Gelon,  transported 
from  Telos  to  Sicily  ?  These  rites,  according  to 
Herodotus,  were  of  so  mysterious  and  peculiar  a 
nature,  that  their  hlerophant  Telines  owed  to  them 
liis  remarkable  political  ascendancy  at  Gela.  A 
knowledge  of  them  was  banded  down  to  his  de- 
scendants, who  continued  to  officiate  as  hierophants 
after  they  were  established  as  a  dynasty  at  Syracuse.* 
Tbougb  Herodotus  professes  himself  unable  to  ex- 
plain the  ori«;in  of  these  rites,  it  seems  reasonable 
to  conclude,  from  the  positive  statement  of  later 
authorities,  that  they  were  imported  from  Thessaly 
to  Cnidus,  by  Triopas,  when  he  fled  from  Dotium, 

>  Herod,  vii  lff3  :  ifm  is  the  expresdon  used  by  Herodotui  in 
this  paange.  Mr.  Gtote,  Ifist  of  Greece,  v.  281.  definee  these 
ipa  as  Tisible  and  portable  symbob  which  Teliiieti  posaeaed,  with  a 
privileged  knowledge  of  the  ceremonial  sets  and  formalities  of 
divine  worship  under  which  they  were  to  be  shown.  See  the 
whole  of  his  note,  p.  279.  The  ezdouve  possession  of  these  taera 
hj  the  family  of  Teliues  is  analogous  to  the  worship  of  the  De- 
meter Achieai  which  was  peculiar  to  the  Gephynsi.— Herod,  v.  61. 
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after  mcurriog;  the  wratii  ol  Deiucter  hj  cutting 
down  her  sacred  grove.^ 

The  part  taken  by  the  sons  of  Triopas  in  the  colo- 
niz:iti()n  of  Kbodcs  and  tlio  adjaauit  islands  would 
account  for  the  adoption  of  these  rites  at  Telos.* 
This  seems  to  be  all  that  has  been  handed  down 
to  us  from  antiquity  respecting  these  Triapia  Macra^ 
except  the  fact  that,  wlien,  at  a  much  later  period, 
Ilerodes  Atticus  dedicated  a  tewenos  to  Dcnicter 
and  Persephone,  in  memory  of  his  wife  Kegilla,  he 
gave  the  name  Triopium  to  this  precinct,  perhaps 
to  invest  it  with  greater  sanctity,  by  reminding  sa- 
crilegious trespassers  of  the  crime  of  Triopas  J  It 

SchoL  ad  Piad.  Pyth.  ii.  J.  27  ;  Boeckh  ud  W.  ;  and  Coq).  In- 
ftcript.  i.  p.  45.  Compare  Callinmcluis,  Hymn  1.  25  ;  K.  O.  Mueller, 
Dorians,  Lewis  and  TufueH's  transl.  i.  p.  415  ;  Atlienieas,  vi. 
p.  202.  Boeckh,  in  his  couimentHrv  on  tlif  ](:i^sn;r^f  from  Pindar, 
cited  iibove,  thinks  that  Thessaly  whs  nut  the  oriyimil  scat  of  the 
Triopian  worship,  but  that  it  was  lir()iii,'ht  from  Ar:r"s  to  Dotiuni, 
by  tlje  family  of  Triopns.  In  support  ot  tins  view  he  cites 
Hcruil.  ii.  171;  I'aiisiiii.  ii.  22,  2,  to  show  that  in  Argoa  was  a 
tt-mple  of  the  Pelasgiau  DimeLtT,  .slid  to  have  been  founded 
by  IVlasgua,  son  of  Triopas.  Hence  Grrlianl,  Mythologie,  §  406, 
gives  the  name  Pelasgo-Triopian  to  this  ^Mtrticular  form  of  worship, 
i  AtbensuB,  vi  p.  262. 

J  Otrpns  Inncript.  Ko.  26»  Na  6,280.  Jaoob8|  Antbol  Aanotfc. 
ii.  Ft  TJ.  p.  369.  It  han  been  ooojectiind  that  Herodes  Atticus 
gave  the  name  Triopium  to  the  femmof  dedicated  by  bim,  beoatue 
he  was  educated  bj  Tbeagenes  of  Onidua.  Jaooba,  he,  thinks 
that  this  name  may  have  been  given  from  the  same  love  for  ao' 
cient  amociationa  whieh  induced  ITadrian  to  distinguish  parts  of 
his  domain  at  Tibur  by  the  names  Lycouni,  Aoademia»  Temps; 
but  he  admits,  at  tlie  same  time,  the  ingenious  conjecture  of 
Eichstaedt  that  the  name  Triopium  waa  specially  chosen  to  protect 
this  hallowed  precinct  from  trespas-^ers,  by  remiDdiii<^  thcni  of  the 
punishment  with  which  Deroeter  visited  the  sacrilege  of  Triopas. 
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8«ems  at  first  natoral  to  suppose  that,  if  the  worship 
of  Bemeter  and  Persephone  at  Cnidus  was  originally 
called  Trlopian,  the  seat  of  that  worsliip  would  have 
been  the  Ilieron  Triojnon^  which  was  dedicated,  as  we 
know,  to  Apollo,  Poseidon,  and  the  Nymphs/  There 
seems^  however,  to  be  no  positive  evidence  to  show 
that  such  was  the  case ; '  nor  is  there  any  difficulty 
in  assuming  that  the  name  of  the  founder  of  Cnidus 
may  liave  been  s^iveu  to  two  distinct  temples.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  the  Triopia  sacra  were  established 
in  the  first  colonization  of  Cnidus  by  Triopas,  it 
seems  difficult  to  believe  that  the  original  seat  of 
this  worship  would  have  been  the  /<?9fi^ffo«  discovered 
by  me;  for,  in  that  case,  some  relic  of  archaic  art 
would  have  been  found  in  the  dSris  ;  whereas  I  have 
already  pointed  out  that  none  of  the  inscriptions  or 
other  remains  were  earlier  than  the  time  of  Phidias. 

Upon  the  whole,  therefore,  I  am  disposed  to  think 
it  probable  that  in  the  temeno8  dedicated  by  Chry- 
sina  the  Triopia  sacra  formed  the  basis  of  the 
mystic  worship,  but  that  the  original  scat  of  this 
worship  must  be  looked  for  in  some  other  part  of 
Cnidus,  perhaps  in  the  Peninsula."* 

"  Schol.  Theokr.  Idyll.  xvH.  09. 

'  Prcllfr,  Deineter,  p  17G,  states,  tliat  the  Triopia  snn-a  were 
orijjiiialiy  a  festival  in  houout*  of  Denieter  and  Per>'ej>lione,  and 
tluit  the  Triopian  worship  of  Apollo  prevailed  at  a  later  jieriod. 
Bot  the  passages  whieb  he  cites  do  not  prove  thia — ^BL  O.  Mueller, 
Doriani^  L  p.  290,  Engl.  tnin8l.»  takes  a  nmitar  view. 

■  While  this  sheet  is  paadng  through  the  pien,  I  l»ve  seen 
Fh>GMBor  Gerhard's  short  review  of  tliis  work  in  the  Archaolo- 
gi»cher  Auzeiger,  1862,  No.  Ijl8^p.270  \  He  disapproves  of  the 
name  PTi  kato,  which  I  have  given  to  the  terracotta  from  the 
UinmoSf  described  ante,  p.  401,  him  I  considers  this  iigitre  to  Le 

II.  2  F 
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tlio  Artemis  AfTotera,  \v]iosf>  toinplc,  arrording  to  Paii!?nTiias,  L 
19,  7,  WHS  ill  the  district  of  Agra,  wlierr  thf  I/«'ns<.t  MvHtcrifs  were 
cel«-lirated,  aud  whose  connection  with  Tfrscj)hone  he  considers 
marked  by  the  little  figiire  on  wliom  she  i.s  h-aiiing.  (See  hi«  An- 
thesterien,  p,  174.)  But  we  learu  trom  this  very  pa>>8age  of 
Pauaaiuas  tiiat  the  Arteoiia  worshipped  on  this  site  wa«  there 
vapresMitad  holding  in  onelunid  a  how.  Intlit  Gnidos  temp 
oott^  the  attributes  of  ArtemiB  and  H«kato  are  combined  into  one 
type^  which  we  find  aeaodated  with  tho  Fejreho-pompio  Heme* 
on  the  great  Rnvo  fut,  engraved  (Monnm.  Ined.  dell*  Inat.  Ardb. 
Rom.  il  taT.  31)^  In  B.  Btean*s  deeeription  of  this  vaaOf  Annalit 
Tiii.  p.  104,  the  name  Artemie-Hekate  is  given  to  this  figtice.  A 
■Inular  fignre  ooeon  on  the  Tate  lepgoBenting  the  Infeval  rcgioiu^ 
published  by  Welcker,  Ard^L  Zeitung,  1843,  p.  177,  PL  Xl^ 
and  there  described  as  Hekate.  Perhaps  the  Artemia  Fhoepbonw 
was  identical  with  this  type  of  Hekate.  On  the  close  connection 
of  the  two  gpddesees  see  Welcker,  Gnecbische  Goetterlebre^  pi  661 
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CHArTEK  XVI. 

TEMPLE  OF  THE  KUSE8. 

Site  of  Tctnplc  of  Musca  ;  discovery  of  (le<liaitory  inscription,  with 
artist's  name ;  plan  of  the  1'eiu|tie  ;  atclutectiiral  i-ctnains ; 
roof-tile;  later  Byaantine  remaina;  iiweriptions ;  falae  arch; 
piiwge  with  toHellated  pavement ;  Corinthian  capital^  probably 
dMigned  as  snpporta  toe  isolated  objecta  Original  applieation 
of  the  Corinthian  order ;  remainB  of  Bculpture ;  atatoettes  ef 
Muses ;  heads ;  votive  breaata ;  cippua  dedicated  to  Apollo 
Fythina  by  a  JMmiourg^ ;  uioheB  in  the  walla;  tenvcotta 
dialoL 

On  the  north  side  of  the  larger  harbour,  about 
200  yards  to  the  north-east  of  the  alcovo,  marked 
in  the  plan,  is  a  small  platform,  covered  with  By- 
zantine ruins,  and  bounded  on  the  south  by  an 
Hellenic  vail.  The  extreme  beauty  of  the  masonry 
in  this  wall  induced  me  to  make  an  excavation  here. 

On  digging  about  tlie  centre  of  tlie  platform, 
I  came  upon  Byzantine  foundatious,  and,  at  the 
depth  of  about  3',  discovered  an  inscription  (Plate 
XCIL,  No.  43),  which  had  been  built  into  a  Byzan- 
tine wall ;  also  the  lower  half  of  a  draped  female 
figure,  which  has  been  about  2'  high. 

The  drapery  is  well  composed,  and  the  style  of 
the  sculpture  appears  to  be  of  the  Macedouian  period, 
to  which  date  I  would  also  assign  the  inscription. 

2  r  2 
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On  the  left-band  side  of  the  figure  is  i\  square 
pillar ;  the  left  foot  is  advanced,  and  slightly  raised. 

The  inscription  is  on  a  small  slab  of  white  marble, 
and  contains  a  dedication  to  the  Muses  of  a  statue 
of  Glykiiina  by  hor  lather  Hippokritos,  and  her 
brothers  Boulakrates  and  Polystratos.  Epikrates, 
the  son  of  Apollonos,  is  named  as  the  sculptor. 
This  name  does  not  occur  in  Brunn's  work  on  the 
Greek  artists.* 

On  making  these  di8cx)?erie8|  I  laid  bare  the 
whole  site. 

It  will  be  seen  by  reference  to  the  Flan  (Plate 

LXVIII.)  that  a  Doric  temple  once  stood  on  this 
spot.  This  temple  is  60  by  49'  wide,  with  four 
columns  in  the  southern  front. 

The  interior  is  divided  into  two  nearly  equal 
compartments  by  a  wall  running  east  and  west, 
and  the  northernmost  of  tliese  compartments  is 
again  subdivided  into  two  chambers.  In  the  centre 
of  the  west  side  is  a  doorway  leading  into  a  passage 
cat  in  the  rock,  which  runs  north  and  south. 

In  front  of  the  colonnade  on  the  south  is  a  small 
court,  bounded  by  the  peribolns. 

It  was  the  southern  wall  of  this  periboluM  which 
first  attracted  my  attention  by  the  beauty  of  its 
masonry. 

The  temple  stood  on  a  platform  cut  like  a  step 
out  of  the  side  of  the  hill,  being  bounded  on  the 
north  and  east  sides  by  a  deep  cutting  in  the  native 
rock,  as  shown  in  the  sections  accompanying  the 

Geachichte  der  Gr.  Kuenstler,  von  H.  Bruon.  Brannschweig, 
18^3. 
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plan.   The  depth  of  this  cutting  on  the  north  side 

is  21'.  On  the  west  the  native  rock  has  heen  levelled 
80  as  to  ibrm  aii  artiticiai  platform,  which,  however, 
does  not  appear  to  be  connected  with  the  temple. 
A  deep  drain,  shown  in  the  sections,  runs  along  the 
east  ami  north  sides  ol'  the  building  between  its  outer 
wall  and  the  vertical  lace  of  the  rock.  This  drain 
served  to  carry  off  the  water  from  the  hill  around. 

The  bases  of  three  of  the  columns  being  found  in 
position  on  the  stylobate,  we  thus  obtained  the 
dimensions  of  the  intercolumniation. 

Drums  of  the  columns,  and  pieces  of  the  archi- 
trave and  frieze,  were  found  inserted  in  a  Byzantine 
wall,  built  on  the  stylobate. 

These  architectural  remains  turnished  the  follow- 
ing measurements 

IOmeter  of  shaft  of  column,  at  4'  1"  above  stylobate,  1'  II \"  ; 
at  3'  9"  above  stylobate,  1'  11      at  4' 6"  above  stylobate,  I'll"; 
at    3"  below  capital,  1'  7| '  i  at  4"  below  cai^tal,  V  S^". 
Detadied  dntms 

1.  Length,  2'  O^" ;  <ijatiietenv  1'  Sf",  1'  7^". 
8.  Length,  2'  6";  diameten,  1'  10'',  V  9^". 
3.  One  end  broken  off;  diameter,  1'  8|". 
Capital :  Depth  of  odoctw,  3}";  diameter,  2^  1";  diameter  of 
capital  under  abacutf  V  11|";  depth  of  echinm,  l^V"* 

Architrave:  Upper  member,  10«"  ;  lower  metuber,  5";  pro- 
jection of  upi)€r  member,         (See  Plate  LXXXIII.,  fig  '2  ) 

Frieze,  with  triglypbe:  Depth,  1'  4".  (Bate  LXXXIIL, 
figg.  3,  4). 

No  portion  of  a  Doric  cornice  was  discovered. 

The  whole  of  the  order  and  the  upper  part  of  the 
wails  of  the  temple  were  huiltof  traTertine  covered 
with  fine  stucco,  portions  of  which  were  still  ad- 
htn'ing  to  the  shafts  and  architrave. 
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It  will  be  seea  by  reference  to  the  section  (Plate 
LXXXIII.,  f^t,^  1),  that,  to  the  height  of  4'  2'  from 

{\\c  tbuiukitiuiis,  the  walls  of  the  cliauibers  were  built 
of  two  slabs  of  grey  marble,  placed  together  back  tu 
back,  surmounted  by  a  string  course*  and  resting 
on  a  plinth.  In  the  interior  of  the  edifice  the  sur- 
face of  these  slabs  was  finely  polished,  and  the  joints 
adjusted  with  a  nicety  hardly  to  be  surpassed  in 
the  finest  cabinetmaker's  work.  Above  this  marble 
wall  was  one  of  travertine,  which  has  been  covered 
with  stucco,  and  probably  painted.  These  traver- 
tiiK^  walls  remain  in  .some  parts  of  the  edifice;  in 
others  tbey  have  been  replaced  by  Bystantiuc  walls 
built  of  rubble* 

The  original  height  of  the  edifice  could  only  be 
ascertained  bv  a  restoration  of  the  order,  l)ased  on 
the  measurements  which  I  have  here  stated;  but  it 
is  probable  that  to  the  north,  where  the  cutting 
is  deepest,  the  walls  did  not  rise  much  above  the 
level  of  the  native  rock  cut  at  the  back.  On  this 
side  the  original  travertine  wall  remained  in  posi- 
tion at  the  north-west  angle,  its  highest  course  here 
being  nearly  on  a  level  with  the  native  rock. 

The  courses  of  travertine  were  each  16"  deep. 

No  lacunaria  were  found,  but  the  hollows  in  tlie 
travertiiH  slab,  of  which  a  plan  and  section  arc 
given  (Plate  LXXXIII.,  figg.  5,  6),  may  have 
formed  part  of  the  ceiling. 

A  huge  roof-tile  had  been  preserved  unbroken 
among  the  ruins.  Its  dimensions  are  26^"  by  22^" 
by  1^''  tluckness.  It  has  the  usual  flange  at  the 
back  and  sides.   On  the  surface  of  the  tile  is  an 
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oval  stamp,  within  which  is  a  monogram.  A  floral 
ui  naiiieut  from  the  front  of  an  imbrex  or  joiiit-tiie 
was  also  found. 

The  beautiful  masonry  of  the  southem  peribohu 
wall  of  the  temple  has  already  been  noticed.  The 
same  masonry  is  eiUi)loyed  in  the  external  face  of 
the  east  and  north  walls. 

To  the  south  of  the  oolonnade»  the  marble  wall 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  carried  higher  than 
its  present  level  at  the  south-eastern  angle.  Tliis 
level  coiTesponds  with  that  of  the  string  course. 
Had  it  been  surmounted  by  a  travertine  wall  here, 
the  view  of  the  colonnade  would  have  been  inter- 
cepted from  the  south.  The  wall,  therefore,  in  this 
part  is  only  a  peri  hoi  ks,  which,  as  was  usually  the 
case  with  such  boundary- walls,  is  only  breast  high. 

Besides  the  architectiural  remains  akeady  noticed, 
we  found  the  following : — 

(1.)  Two  portions  ot  llutcd  travertine  shafts  par- 
tially engaged.  One  oi  them  had  a  base  attached. 
At  1'  3"  above  the  base  the  diameter  was  1'  6''.  The 
depth  of  the  base  was  6^".  The  other  piece  was 
too  much  broken  to  jUM  a  diameter.  These  half- 
columns  evidently  belonged  to  the  interior  of  the 
building. 

(2.)  The  capital  of  aCormthian  pilaster.  This 
was  of  travertine,  covered  with  stucco,  and  V  3" 

hii^h.  One  side  being  broken,  its  diameter  could 
not  be  ascertained,  but  it  was,  probably,  not  less 
than  r  6". 

The  southern  part  of  the  platform  was  inter- 
sected by  Byzantine  walls,  in  which  the  remains 
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of  the  teiDple  were  found  intermixed  with  grouted 

rubble. 

The  whole  of  the  deep  eutting  on  tlie  north  was 
filled  with  masses  of  Byzantine  vaulting* 

The.  occurrence  of  Christian  emblems  on  two 
eapitals  found  here  proves  that  the  temple  was  con- 
verted into  a  cburcli  in  Byxantioe  times. 
'  In  the  rubble  foundations  on  the  south  side 
was  found  a  piece  of  architrave  of  the  Roman 
period,  9'  S"  long  and  1'  T  deep,  on  the  face 
of  whieh  arc  holes  for  the  insertion  of  metallic 
fetters. 

This  inscription  appears  to  have  been — 
.   .   .   YnnZEYKHNEKTHNI  .  -  . 

A  limestone  block  was  also  found  here»  W  by 
2'  10",  by  1'  1"  in  dimensions,  and  inscribed  on  one 
of  its  narrow  faces  ....  EHNOrYN AIKOZ 
in  letters  probably  of  the  Eonian  pciiod.  This 
api)ear^  to  have  been  set  edgeways  in  a  wall. 

Neither  of  these  stones  seems  to  have  formed 
part  of  the  structure  of  the  temple. 

()p])osito  to  the  western  doorway  in  the  larger 
chamber  is  a  doorway  of  the  same  width,  sur- 
mounted by  a  singular  arch,  an  elevation  of  which 
is  given  in  Plate  LXXXIII.,  fig.  7. 

The  voussoirs  of  this  arch  are  of  limestone,  resting 
♦  on  courses  of  travertine,  which  arc  so  cut  as  to  form 
the  spring  of  the  arch.  Such  a  mode  of  structure 
constitutes  what  is  called  a  false  arch. 

It  seems  very  unlikely  tliut  the  Greeks  would 
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havr  itnposrd  upon  courses  of  travertine au  arch 
formed  of  heavy  limestone  blocks. 

MoreoTer,  the  masonry  of  tho  travertine  wail 
here  is  deficient  in  finish  and  regularity. 

I  therefore  consider  this  false  arch  as  a  Byzantine 
insertion ;  but,  as  the  cutting  of  the  sill  of  tho  door- 
way appeared  to  be  Hellenic,  we  may  suppose  a 
doorway  here  ginng  access  to  the  drain,  into  which 
at  this  point  a  tributary  channel,  now  stopped  up, 
has  flowed  irom  the  south-east.  To  the  north  of 
this  doorway  the  travertine  is  in  like  manner  sur- 
mounted by  several  courses  of  limestone,  rising  a 
little  above  the  present  surface  of  the  ground. 
These  are,  also,  more  probably  Byzantine  than 
Hellenic,  for  the  reason  which  I  have  stated  above 
in  reference  to  the  archway. 

It  will  be  seen  by  the  Plan  that  a  passage 
leads  up  to  the  entrance  on  the  west.  This  pas- 
sage was  cut  out  of  the  native  rock,  and  had  a 
coarse  but  very  durable  kind  of  pavement.  Small 
tesieUm  of  white  marble  were  set  in  a  fine  oe> 
ment,  compounded  of  lime,  gravel,  and  pounded 
brick.  Tho  tcsftellcc  were  bonded  together  by 
long  strips  of  sheet  lead,  which  were  laid  edge- 
ways in  the  cement  at  intervals.  The  whole 
was  again  covered  by  an  upper  layer  of  finer 
cement.  It  has  been  noticed,  ante,  p.  321,  that 
some  fragments  of  tessellated  pavement  excavated 
on  the  site  of  Hagia  Marina,  at  Budrum,  were 
similarly  bonded  by  strips  of  lead. 

I  sec  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  pavement  to  the 
wcHt  of  the  Temple  of  the  Muses  is  that  ongmaliy 
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laid  down.  It  is  distinguished  from  the  usual 
specimens  of  mosaic  by  having  an  upper  layer  of 
cement  concealing  the  tetselUgf  which  seem  here 

to  be  used  not  for  decoration,  but  merely  for  the 
purpose  of  binding  to*^ether  the  ccmt^nt.  Within 
the  chambers  no  trace  of  the  onginal  pavement 
remained. 

At  the  southern  extremity  of  this  platform  the 

rock  was  cut  irregularly  into  stops,  which  are  repre- 
sented in  the  Plan.  The  southern  wall  of  the  temple 
terminated  flush  with  the  eastern  side  of  the  passage* 
so  as  to  leave  no  doubt  that  the  entrance  to  the 
passaj^c  led  up  to  tlu^  western  doorway  of  tlic  temple. 

On  the  west  side  ol  the  passage  was  a  wall  in  line 
with  the  southern  j^eridoto  wall  of  the  temple»  but 
of  different  masonry. 

Its  commencement  on  the  east  appeared  to  be 
Hellenic,  but  it  was  continued  westward  as  a  Byzan- 
tine rubble  wall. 

This  may  have  been  the  peribolue  of  a  distinct 
building  on  the  rocky  platform  already  noticed. 

licbidcs  the  frairmcnts  of  the  order,  the  lul- 
lowing  arclutectural  remains  were  found  built  into 
the  Byzantine  walls  or  in  the  rubble  of  the  soil* 

(1.)  The  capital  of  a  Corinthian  column,  of  which 
the  base  has  been  broken  away.  (Plate  LXXXIII., 
%  9.) 

The  acanthus  foliage  of  this  capital  is  wrought 
with  much  delicacy  and  refinement  of  under- 
cutting. 

(2.)  The  lower  part  of  another  Corinthian  capital, 
ornamented  with  acanthus-leaves  (Plate  iiXXXllI., 
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fi^.  8),  the  diameter  of  which  has  probably  been 

about  9J".  Tbis  is  a  variety  of  tbe  Corintbiaii, 
approaching  in  design  one  found  at  Eranckida3,  and 
engraved  in  the  fourth  volume  of  Stuart's  **  Anti- 
quities of  Athens."* 

In  tbis  example  the  foliage  is  delicately  carved 
and  deeply  undercut  Both  these  capitals  are  of 
marble.  No.  1  seems  to  be  of  a  later  period  than 
No.  2. 

"We  know  so  little  from  extant  monuments  how 
the  Corinthian  order  was  treated  by  Uw  (j  reeks  on 
its  first  introduction^  that  these  two  new  examples 
of  the  capital  are  interesting  acquisitions. 

Mr.  Fergusson  remarks*  that  the  Corinthian  order 
was  only  adopted  by  the  Greeks  in  the  decline  of 
their  arcbitccture,  that  it  never  rose  during  the 
purely  Hellenic  period  to  the  dignity  of  a  temple 
order,  and  that  it  was,  probably,  first  employed  in 
smaller  works  of  art. 

In  illustration  of  this  remark,  I  would  observe 
that  the  occurrence  of  the  Corinthian,  either  in 
Greece  or  Asia  Minor,  is,  as  far  as  I  am  aware,  of 
extreme  rarity,  antecedently  to  the  Boman  conquest, 
and  that  in  the  few  extant  examples  it  is  on  a  small 
scale,  and  exhibits  an  elaborate  and  ilorid  character, 
in  contrast  to  the  severe  beauty  of  the  Doric  and 
Ionic  orders.  Its  general  introduction  dates,  there^ 
fore,  probably  from  tbe  rci*^n  of  Alexander  tbe  Great, 
the  date  of  tlie  Choragic  Monument  of  Lysikrates. 

As  far  as  we  know,  the  Corinthian  order  was 

^  Pliitc  IV'.  ul  JDuualclsou't!  Tt'injilc  of  Ajiollo  K|iicui*iu8,  ticc. 
*  Jliatory  of  AicLittcLuu',  [>.  273. 
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originally  applied  in  cases  in  which  the  weight  to 
he  sustained  was  Muall,  aiul  where  decoration  rather 
tlian  strength  o(  structure  may  he  conceived  to  have 
been  the  main  object  of  the  architect. 

The  two  capitals  here  described  do  not  appear  to 
have  formed  part  of  the  structure  of  the  temple,  for 
all  that  remains  ui  the  order  is  travertine,  the  com- 
bination of  which  material  with  marble  capitals 
would  haYO  been  an  incongruous  mixture. 

It  is,  therefore,  more  probable  that  those  capitals 
belonged  to  single  columns,  on  which  vases,  tripods, 
or  small  figures  were  placed.  These  may  have  been 
Choragic  monuments.*^ 

The  following  fragments  of  sculpture  were  found 
in  the  course  of  the  excavation  : — 

(].)  The  lower  halves  of  five  draped  figures, 
similar  in  character  to  that  described  ante,  p.  427. 

These  sererallj  differ  in  attitude,  and  in  the 
arrangement  of  the  drapery,  but  have  a  general 
family  likeness  ;  and  from  their  character  and  motive 
there  can  hardly  be  a  doubt  that  they  represent 
Muses. 

The  feet  and  thigh  of  a  similar  figure  were  dis- 
covered in  separate  fragments.  The  tallest  of  these 
statuettes  must  have  been  about  2'  high.  They  pre- 
sent some  originality  in  the  treatment  of  the  drapery. 
The  general  style  of  the  sculpture  is  rather 
heavy,  and  probably  of  the  Macedonian  period. 

(2.)  Two  portions  of  a  female  head  about  S  high. 

*  Colamna  bo  applied  are  shown  in  front  of  the  hoiue  of  Icarus, 

ill  tlic  relief  i'e])rc8enting  the  reception  of  Bacchus  by  Icariia 
(A.ucieut  Marbles  in  the  Brititth  Mttseum,  ii.  PI.  4.) 
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The  lower  part  of  the  face  is  ])roken  away,  but 
enough  remains  to  show  the  beautiful  and  siin])Ie 
style  of  sculpture.  The  head-dress  is  of  the  kind 
called  opisihasphendone, 

(3.)  A  female  head,  5J"  bii^b,  representing  a 
Muse.  The  head-dress  a^jpears  U>  have  been  a  net, 
kekryphah8. 

(4.)  A  female  bead,  2^"  high,  bound  with  a 
sphendone  over  the  forehead.  This  and  the  former 
head  are  much  defaced,  but  in  a  good  style. 

(5,  6.)  Tvro  other  female  heads,  each  T/'  high. 
These  appear  to  be  heads  of  Muses. 

(7.)  A  yeiled  female  head,  4"  high. 

(8.)  Part  of  a  relief  representing  two  draped  female 
figures.  The  arrangement  of  the  drapery  in  one 
of  these  figures  is  conventional,  and  seems  copied 
from  some  more  archaic  type.  The  subject  is,  per- 
haps, Dionysiac.  One  of  tlie  ligures  is  in  high 
relief;  the  otber,  which  is  in  rapid  action,  is  very 
slightly  raised  from  the  background.  Between 
them  is  some  object  like  a  torch.  The  group  of 
which  tbis.  fragment  forms  a  part  was  probably 
about  10"  high. 

(9.)  A  head  of  the  bearded  Dionysos,  8"  in  height, 
surmounted  by  a  modiua^  from  under  which  hang 
down  on  each  side  the  ends  of  a  diadem.  This 
seems  to  be  a  niodifieation  of  an  arcliaic  tyj)e  of 
Dionysos ;  the  7nodiu8  inclines  me  to  think  that  this 
head  represents  Dionysos  Chthonios. 

(10.)  A  lion's  paw,  which  has  formed  the  foot  of 
a  table  or  otber  object.  This  is  7"  high  by  8| ' 
long. 
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All  the  above  imgmeats  belong  to  a  good  period 
of  art. 

(11.)  A  iono  of  a  naked  female  figure  from  the 

waist  to  the  neck,  Ibuiid  in  an  old  well  near  the 
south  wall  of  the  buildincr.  I  his  Iragmont  mca- 
sares  6^"  in  height.  It  is  of  Parian  marble,  and  is 
beautifully  modelled. 

The  attitude  exactly  corresponds  with  that  of  the 
Venus  of  Milo,  of  which  statue  it  may  Ix?  a  reduced 
copy. 

(12.)  Back  of  a  male  figure  in  the  round,  under 
life-sise,  the  surfooe  in  had  condition.  The  hack  of 

a  head,  and  two  fragments  of  a  leg  appear  to  belong 
to  this  ligure. 

(13.)  A  youthful  Satyr's  head,  much  mutilated, 
about  half  life^sise. 

(12.)  Heads  of  a  triple  female  figure,  represent- 
inir  Hckate,  or,  perhaps,  the  llorte.  The  three 
beads  are,  each,  surmounted  by  a  modius,  and  or- 
ranged  round  a  larger  modiu»  or  pillar.*  The  figure 
to  which  they  belonged  has  been,  probably,  16"  high. 

(13.)  Hand,  lii'e-sizc,  holding  u  baton. 

(14  to  17.)  Three  pairs  of  votive  breasts,  and  a 
single  votive  breast,  similar  to  those  found  in  the 
temenos  of  Demeter  and  Persephone. 

(17, 18.)  Two  heads  which  have  supported  brackets. 

One  of  these  represents  the  youthful  Dionysos; 
the  other,  a  youthful  head  with  long  hair,  perhaps 
an  aquatic  deity. 

«  Compare  the  statue  of  Ilekatc  in  the  Museum  at  Leydeii, 
{•iiV.lislied  by  Gerhard,  Archiiologiache  Zeitung,  1843,  p.  133, 
n  VIII, 
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They  both  belong  to  the  latest  period  of  ancient 
art. 

(8.)  It  has  been  already  stated,  that  a  marble 

base,  dedicated  to  the  Muses,  was  discovered  at  the 
commencement  of  the  examination  of  this  site. 
Lying  on  the  surface,  among  the  ruins,  was  part  of 
a  drcular  altar,  2^  4}"  high,  inscribed  with  a  dedi- 
cation to  Apollo  Pythius,  by  Kephisodotos,  Dend- 
our^s  of  Cnidus.  (Plate  XCIII.,  No.  51.) 

The  evidence  of  these  two  dedications  gives  rea- 
sonable ground  for  supposing  that  the  temple  was 
dedicated  to  Apollo  Pythius  and  the  Muses,  and 
tills  is  confirmed  by  tlio  discovery  of  so  many  sta- 
tuettes, the  types  ot  which  correspond  so  nearly 
with  those  under  which  the  Muses  are  usually  re- 
presented. In  the  well  were  found  several  frag- 
ments of  a  marble  phiale,  nearly  3'  in  diameter, 
and  aiiiong  tlic  ruins  portions  oi'  smaller  pfiialof. 
On  the  lip  of  one  of  these  a  lyre  was  engraved ;  the 
occurrence  of  which  symbol  on  the  marble  yessdb 
of  the  temple  confirms  the  opinion  that  it  was 
dedicated  to  AjujUo  and  tlie  Pluses. 

It  wonld  seem  from  the  fragments  discovered  on 
this  site,  that  the  sculptures  it  contained  were 
mostly  Totiye  figures,  about  2f  high. 

This  is  confirmed  by  the  discovery  of  portions 
of  several  square  and  elliptical  bases,  similar  to 
those  found  in  the  temenoa  of  Demeter,  and  by  the 
occurrence  of  ledges  cut  on  the  top  of  the  lime- 
stone string  course,  which  can  hardly  hare  been 
intended  for  any  other  purpose  than  the  reception 
of  such  small  figures. 
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Of  these  ledges  there  were  in  the  larger  couipart- 
ment  four. 

Two  of  those  were  in  the  western  wall,  placed 
respectively  on  either  side  of  the  doorway,  in  the 
centre  of  the  space  between  the  door-jamh  and  the 
angle  of  the  chambci*. 

These  two  ledges  were  each  2'  8"  long,  and  5" 
wide ;  their  depth  was  V, 

Their  surface  was  finally  tooled ;  behind  them  the 
fttonc  was  roughly  cut  away. 

On  the  north  side  of  the  same  chamher  wore  two 
more  ledges.  One  was  placed  at  the  distance  of  2'  7^" 
west  of  the  doorway  leading  into  the  north-east 
chamber. 

This  ledge  was  2*        long,  and  5^ "  wide. 

The  other  was  placed  west  of  the  doorway  leading 
into  the  north-west  chamber,  and  at  a  distance  of 
3'  1"  from  the  south-west  angle. 

It  is  not  certain  whether  these  two  ledges  woro 
originally  balanced  by  two  others  placed  on  the 
opposite  sides  of  the  respective  doorways,  as  the 
walls  have  been  partially  removed. 

These  ledsjes  evidently  marked  the  position  and 
diameter  of  niches  in  tlie  upper  travertine  wall,  the 
courses  of  which  must  have  been  cut  away  so  as  to 
form  recesses  or  alcoves  over  the  ledges. 

Slid  I  niches  would  be  exactly  suited  for  the 
reception  of  small  votive  figures  such  as  have  been 
discovered. 

In  the  walls  of  the  two  smaller  chambers  to  the 

north,  ledges  of  this  kind  do  not  occur ;  hut  in  the 
north  wall  of  the  north-east  chamber,  at  the  distance 
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of  3' 1"  from  the  nurth-west  anpjlp,  was  a  square- 
beaded  opening  in  the  travertine  wall,  2'  10"  wide, 
by  4'  T  high.  The  limestone  slab  which  forms 
the  sill  of  this  opening,  was  not  wrought  like  that 
of  the  other  niehes,  but  in  the  centre  of  the  slab 
a  hollow  was  chiselled  out,  -^th  of  an  inch  deep  and 
wide. 

The  hollow  was  of  irregular  form,  but  seemed  to 
indicate  the  place  where  a  small  figure  had  stood. 

The  opening  over  it  had  no  wall  at  the  back,  and 
therefore  could  not  be  called  a  niche  ;  on  the  other 
hand,  it  cannot  have  been  intended  for  the  admis- 
sion of  light  or  air,  because  it  opened  on  the  vertical 
face  of  tlie  rock. 

In  the  masonry  no  sign  of  a  wall  at  the  back 
could  he  traced.  Perhaps  this  opening  was  made 
by  the  Byzantines  in  building  the  church. 

The  drains  were  filled  with  rubble  to  the  tops  of 
the  walls. 

On  the  north  side,  and  on  the  east  side  north  of 
the  archway,  was  a  stratum  of  cinders  in  this  rubble, 
with  many  fragments  of  broken  Hellenic  pottery. 

This  stratum  was  at  a  height  of  from  2'  to  3' 
above  the  rock.  In  this  rubble  were  five  small 
disks  of  the  kind  described  by  Mr.  Birch,  in  liis 
**  History  of  Ancient  Pottery.**^  Each  of  these  was 
stamped  w  ith  a  helmeted  head,  which  may  perhaps 
represent  Athene  Erganc. 

These  disks  were,  I  thinki  used  as  weights  in  the 
ancient  loom. 

In  the  same  soil  we  found  the  upper  half  of  a 

f  Vol.  i.  p.  162. 
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small  temootta  figure  from  a  mould,  lepresenting 
a  dfaped  female^  with  long  flowing  hair,  holding  in 

her  right  hand  a  phiale.  ilcr  drapery  is  thrown 
over  the  ielt  shoulder,  leaving  the  right  arm  and 
breast  exposed.  This  figure  has  been  about  6* 
high. 

In  the  same  rubble  were  found  two  small  amr 
phora  of  pale  unvamished  clay,  about  lo  high. 


ft 
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EjcoftvaUon  at  eDinmoe  to  lower  Theatre ;  dlaooveiy  of  veitilnile 
and  m«oripti<Mui ;  YoBiitoty  ;  inacripUons  in  walla  of  Theatre 
taken  from  eome  earlier  building ;  exoavatione  on  nte  of  Temple 
I«obaUy  of  Dionysoa ;  diecoTery  of  alabe  of  friew ;  portions  of 
this  fiieie  probably  traniportcd  to  Cu«  by  Knlgbta  of  SL  John  ; 
^Boovery  of  Odeum ;  ita  lAymeJa.  Abeence  of  a  Seene  accounted 
for;  alcoTo. 

On  first  establishing  ourselves  at  Cnidus,  I  com* 
menoed  an  excavation  on  the  western  side  of  the 
lower  theatre,  close  to  wliieh  we  had  made  our  en- 

cauipinout.  A  plan  and  section  of  this  theatre  are 
given  in  the  Dilettanti  volume,  PL  XXII.,  XXIIL 
The  portion  explored  by  us  is  shown  in  the  wood* 
cut  on  the  following  page. 

I  commenced  by  an  excavation  at  A,  in  front  of 
the  Scene,  of  which  the  foundations  are  visible 
above  the  ground,  f^roin  this  spot  the  cutting 
was  continued  in  a  westerly  duection,  so  as  to 
lay  bare  the  end  wall  of  the  cavea,  B>  which, 
as  was  usually  the  case  in  Asiatic  theatres,  runs 
obliquely  to  the  front  of  the  Scene.  The  foan« 
dations  of  this  wall  were  found  at  an  average 
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depth  of  6'.  The  wall,  a  view  of  which  is  given 
Plate  LXIX.,  Upper  View,  was  a  good  example  of 
Hellenic  masonry.  It  was  built  of  white  marble 
blocks,  luui  alternately  in  deep  and  shallow  courses. 


The  face  of  these  blocks  was  roiii,^hlv  tooled.  This 
wall  made  a  return  of  5'  on  the  west  side  of  the 
theatre.  At  this  pouit  it  had  been  replaced  by  a 
massiye  Roman  wall>  which  formed  the  western 
boundary  of  the  catea. 

In  front  of  the  Sceno,  and  parallel  to  it,  we  found 
two  rubble  walls  of  late  iioman  or  Byzantine  con- 
struction, CO,  These  appeared  to  be  part  of  the  base- 
ment of  some  building  erected  on  the  site  of  the 
Scene  at  a  late  period.  The  ground-lluor  of  this 
building  appears  to  have  been  on  a  level  with  the 
present  surface  of  the  soil,  and  was  approached  from 
the  basement  by  a  flight  of  steps  leading  up  from 
the  level  of  the  orchestra. 
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These  steps»  I)  D»  which  were  still  partially  pre^ 
served,  were  composed  of  squared  blocks,  evidently 

borrowed  from  some  previous  Hellenic  building. 

At  the  side  of  the  rough  walls,  C  C,  were  found 
portions  of  an  architrave,  and  the  base  of  a  column, 
of  late  Corinthian  axchitecture* 

On  one  portion  of  this  frieze  were  the  letters 
AIEK0EMEAI;  on  another  aIO-  This  inscription 
is  of  tlie  Roman  period,  and  is,  probably,  at  least  as 
late  as  the  time  of  the  Antonines. 

The  words  EKOEMEAI  may  be  restored  ie)a}  tx 
Sstx£7j[cov  avsvswa-aro),  in  wliich  eas<^  the  inscription 
would  record  the  rebuilding  of  the  Scene  some  time 
in  the  Koman  period.  A  few  fragments  of  sculp* 
ture  of  a  very  ordinary  description  were  also  dug 
up  here. 

At  E,  opposite  to  the  end  of  the  side  wall  of  the 
Scene,  was  a  stone  with  a  socket  for  the  insertion  of 
4he  hinge  of  a  gate,  and  opposite  to  it,  in  the  end 
wall  of  the  eavea,  a  hole  cut  in  the  face  of  one  of 
the  stones,  into  which  the  bolt  of  the  i;ate  probably 
passed.  Near  this  spot  was  a  rough-hewn  stone 
chair,  perhaps  the  seat  on  which  the  check-taker  of 
the  theatre  sat.  Close  to  this  seat  was  the  base  of 
a  staliu',  turned  upside  down,  on  which  was  an  in- 
scription in  late  characters,  i*ecording  a  dedicatiou 
by  the  Cnidian  people  in  honour  of  Julia,  daughter 
of  The  aphides,  and  mother  of  Leukios  Moschos. 
(Plate  XCII.,  Xo.  39.) 

A  number  of  Roman  lamps  were  found  at  this 
spot.  The  excavation  was  continued  along  the 
western  wall  of  the  Scene,  above  the  foundations  of 
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which  was  an  accumuliitioa  of  about  8'  of  earth. 
At  tbU  depth  I  found  fragments  of  painted  Greek 
pottery.  Below  tbe  layer  of  pottery  there  appeared 
to  1)0  nothincf  but  a  gravelly  ])ottom. 

Pursuing  the  end  wall  of  the  cavea  to  the  return 
where  it  meets  tbe  west  side,  I  found  at  the  angle  a 
flight  of  step,  marked  in  the  plan  F«  This  led  up 
from  the  level  of  tho  orchestra  to  a  Corinthian 
portico,  the  ruins  of  which  were  found  lyin^  on 
tbe  steps  exactly  in  tbe  position  in  wliicU  they 
originally  fell. 

On  the  upper  step  were  the  bases  of  two  oolomns, 
and  below,  the  architrave,  frieze,  c(jrniee,  and 
capitals.  The  columns  had  stood  on  the  upper  step 
between  two  square  pilasters.  The  frieie  and  upper 
mouldings  of  the  cornice  were  ornamented  with  a 
rich  scroll  pattern.  Tbe  portico  measured  25'  by 
20'.  The  sides  were  formed  of  rubble  walls,  the  lower 
part  of  wbicU  bad  a  moulded  base  course,  consist* 
ing  of  veneers  of  grey  marble  fixed  on  a  coating 
of  cement.  This  portico,  like  all  the  Corinthian 
architecture  at  Cuidus,  was  evidently  of  a  late 
period/ 

At  tbe  side  of  tbe  return  wall  of  the  caoea  on  tbe 
west,  we  cleared  away  the  earth  to  a  depth  of  8', 

so  as  to  lay  bare  the  foundations,  and  a  drain-pipe 

runnini^  parallel  to  them. 

.  This  cutting  was  continued  as  far  as  the  archway 
forming  the  vomitory  of  the  theatre  on  this  sida 

*  For  tlie  position  of  this  portico  relatively  to  the  Sceua,  ooni* 
|»are  the  phiii  of  the  smaller  theatre  at  HicrHpyiiia.  (JTnlkeocry 
DeKripUoa  of  Theatras  in  Crete,  1854,  p.  12.) 
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This  archway  was  partially  filled  up  with  rahhle»  on 

removing  which  a  flight  of  eleven  steps  appeared, 
leading  up  to  a  square  landing-plaoe,  from  which 
a  passage  opened  into  the  lower  diaztnna  of  the 
tbeatre. 

This  archway  and  the  western  side  of  the  theatre 
are  seen  heyond  the  huts  in  the  view  of  the  en- 
campment (Plate  LII).  The  masonry  of  the  arch 
itself,  and  of  the  surrounding  courses,  is  Hel- 
lenic, and  seems  of  the  same  p^od  as  the  end 
wall  of  the  cavca.  It  must,  therefore,  have  been 
retained  when  the  west  wall  was  rebuilt  by  the 
Eomans.  In  cLeartng  out  the  archway,  a  small 
circular  terracotta  mould  was  found,  on  which 
was  stamped  in  intaglio  a  group  of  two  gladia- 
tors fighting.  From  the  position  in  which  this 
was  found,  it  was  probably  a  mould  from  which 
counters,  such  as  were  used  as  checks  at  the  doors 
of  ancient  theatres,  were  stamped. 

In  the  excavation  along  the  side  of  this  wall,  I 
found  nmong  a  mass  of  large  blocks  several  cubes 
-and  slabs  of  limestone,  bearing  inscriptions,  nearly 
all  of  which  relate  to  objects  dedicated.  (Plates  XOI., 
Kos.  3i,  35,  XCV^.,  .Xo.  58.)  Three  of  these  must 
have  served  as  the  bases  of  statues,  or  other  sculp- 
tnies,  as  was  shown  by  the  word  tro/ijm  following 
the  artist's  name. 

This  discovery  gave  me  reason  to  hope  that  the 
sculptures  to  w  hich  these  inscriptions  relate  might 
be  found  near  them. 

A  further  examination  of  the  theatre,  however, 
showed  that  these  inscribed  stones,  together  with  the 
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other  blocks  with  which  they  were  found,  had  been 
thcown  down  from  the  summit  of  the  western  wall 
of  the  eavea,  which,  as  it  approaches  the  south-west 

"angle,  becomes  ruinous.  (See  Plate  LII.,  Lower 
View.) 

To  the  north  of  the  vomitory,  this  wall  is  much 
higher.   On  examining  its  inner  face  in  this  part,  I 

found  a  row  of  limestone  slabs  laid  under  a  course 
x)f  blocks.  One  of  these  slabs  is  inscribed  with  a 
dedication  to  the  gods  by  Agathoboulos  of  a  statue 
in  honour  of  Boeihios,  son  of  Bioscorides,  the  sculp- 
tors of  which  were  Xenodotos  and  Menippos,  l>oth 
of  Chios.  (See  Plate  XCV.,  Ko.  57.) 

On  comparing  this  slab  with  the  inscribed  stones 
•previously  found  in  the  ruins  below,  such  a  resem- 
blance appeared  among  them  as  would  be  the  case 
if  they  had  all  been  taken  from  the  same  buiidhig. 
The  character  of  the  inscriptions  shows  that  they 
originally  belonged  to  a  temple  or  some  other  public 
edifice  which  must  have  fallen  into  decay  at  the 
time  when  the  lloLuaii  theatre  was  built ;  while, 
again,  the  mention  of  citizens  of  Alexandria  in  in- 
scription No.  57  proves  that  this  edifice  must  have 
been  in  existence  after  the  conquest  of  Egypt  by 
Alexander  the  Great.  As  one  of  these  inscrip- 
tions is  a  dedication  to  iEsculapius,  it  is  possible 
that  ail  these  marbles  may  have  been  takea  from  a 
temple  dedicated  to  that  deity. 

Such  was  the  result  of  the  partial  examination  of 

the  tiicatrc. 

As  this  excavation  was  undertaken  in  the  iirst  in- 
stance in  order  to  obtain  materials  for  the  construe* 
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tion  of  a  pier  for  the  use  of  the  expedition,  and 
as  the  discoveries  which  it  led  to  did  not  promise 
much,  I  did  not  explore  this  ground  further. 

To  the  west  of  the  theatre  is  a  large  level  area, 
which  has  evidently  heen  the  Peribolus  of  a  temple, 
of  which  the  ruins  still  r(  luaiii.  The  proximity  of 
this  site  to  the  lower  theatre  led  the  authors  of  the 

Ionian  Antiquities "  to  suppose  that  the  edifice 
which  stood  here  was  sacred  to  Bionvsos.^ 

ft' 

On  the  side  next  the  sea  the  Peribolns  has  heen 
bounded  by  a  wall  of  fine  lielleiuc  masonry^  of 
which  two  courses  still  remain  undei^pN>und. 

Here  lieutenant  Smith  made  an  excavation  along 
the  south  side  of  the  temple,  laying  bare  the  south- 
ern wall  of  the  cella,  throughout  its  entire  length 
to  its  foundations.  The  courses  of  this  wall  still 
remain  to  the  height  of  Its  length  from  the 
south-eastern  to  the  south-western  angle  of  the 
building  is  100'.  Near  its  eastern  extremity  the 
courses  are  irn  i^ular,  and  among  them  axe  archi- 
tectural marbles  from  some  previous  edifice. 

Nothing  was  found  in  the  course  of  this  excava- 
tion except  some  fragments  of  capitals  of  the  Ionic 
order,  and  two  pieces  of  a  frieze  in  hij^h  relief. 

One  of  the  subjects  represented  a  seated  female 
'figure,  her  lower  limbs  enveloped  in  Apepht*  She 
looks  towards  a  Satyr,  who  stands  before  her, 
brandishing  in  his  right  hand  what  appears  to  be 

*  Tl)c  cxistoDce  of  a  U'liiple  of  Dionysos  at  Ciiiiius  may  be  in- 
ferred Irom  the  fact  that  tliis  city  ju'ssCKsed  a  statue  of  the  ag^ed 
Bacchus,  Liher  Pater,  by  Scopas,  aud  auutlier  by  Bryaxia. — Pliuy, 
xxxvi.  4,  5. 
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a  thyr9U9  ;  his  left  is  extended  towards  the  female 
figure,  and  has  probably  been  enveloped  in  a  mantle. 

On  the  left  of  this  ^up  is  another  Satyr,  moving 
away  from  the  scene,  but  loukini^  back. 

In  the  other  relief  a  female  tigure  is  seated  on 
rocks  before  an  altar.  The  lower  half  of  her  body 
is  clad  in  a  peplos,  in  her  left  hand  she  holds  some 
uncertain  object.  She  is  looking  back.  Behintl 
her  stands  a  female  liLrui  (\,  having  a  pepios  wound 
round  the  lower  half  of  her  body.  The  seated  figure 
in  this  group  may,  perhaps,  represent  Ariadne. 

The  sculpture  in  these  two  reliefs  is  exceedingly 
coars(%  and  evidently  executed  in  a  very  late  period 
of  lioman  art.  Their  subjects  would  indicate  that 
the  building  near  which  they  were  found  was  sacred 
to  Bacchus,  and  the  opinion  of  the  authors  of  the 
**  Ionian  Antii^uiiies"  in  reference  to  this  temple  is 
thus  conlirmed. 

These  reliefs  bear  a  remarkable  resemblance,  both 
.in  style  and  subject,  to  some  portions  of  friese 
built  into  the  walls  of  the  castle  at  Cos,  which  will 
be  described  iu  a  subsequent  port  of  this  work.  The 
height  of  this  frieze  is  2'. 

This  castle  was  built  by  the  Knights  of  St.  John 
at  the  same  period  as  the  fortress  at  Budrum,  and  it 
is  not  unlikelv  thai,  on  this  occasion,  thev  trans- 
ported  much  building  material  from  Cnidus,  the 
distance  from  which  place  to  Cos,  with  a  fair  wind, 
being  not  more  than  three  hours'  sail. 

After  the  southern  side  of  the  cella  hiul  been  laid 
bare,  a  cutting  was  made  at  right  angles  to  it, 
through  the  western  part  of  the  Temple. 
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A  pavement  of  large  slabs,  irregularly  fitted,  and 
evidently  of  a  late  period,  was  here  uncovered ;  and 
•further  examination  of  the  interior  of  the  cella 
showed  that  it  had  heen  converted  into  a  Christian 
church  in  the  Byzantine  period. 

At  the  western  extremity  of  the  FeHbolus  I  found 
part  of  a  draped  female  in  white  marble»  lying  on 
the  surface  of  the  soiL  This  torso  was  of  the 
Ptoman  period,  and  a  fair  specimeu  of  sculpture.  It 
is  now  in  the  British  Museum. 

Both  in  the  eastern  and  western  part  of  the 
Feribolus  I  dug  pits,  but  without  .finding  any 
other  remains  but  pottery,  which,  at  the  depth 
of  12'  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  temple,  formed  a 
stratum. 

On  reference  to  the  Flan,  it  will  be  seen  that  on 
the  shore  of  the  larger  harbour,  the  site  of  an 

alcove  is  marked.  This  was  built  of  large  liiucks 
of  travertine,  with  isodomous  masonry.  It  faces 
the  sea,  being  built  against  the  side  of  the  hill, 
like  a  theatre. 

A  little  below  this  ;ilcove  a  natural  terrace  runs 
along  the  shore  of  the  harbour.  Near  the  edge  of 
this  terrace  was  a  pedestal  of  fine  white  marble, 
inscribed  with  a  dedication  to  Serapis  in  gratitude 
for  the  cure  of  some  disease.    (Plate  XCI.,  No.  32.) 

This  was  lying  on  its  side,  and  ap[)cars  to  have 
been  dug  up  near  the  spot.  About  60'  east  of  the 
alcove,  and  on  the  same  level  as  the  inscription,  I 
noticed  on  the  surface  a  line  of  foundation,  appa- 
rently of  some  large  building,  running  east  and 
west. 
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I  thereforo  selected  this  spot  for  an  excaration, 
in  order  to  ascertain  what  the  alcove  was,  and 
whether  it  was  connected  with  the  line  of  founda- 
tion to  the  east  of  it. 

On  excavating  on  both  sides  of  this  latter  line, 
Lieutenant  Smith  came  to  a  small  theatre  facing  the 
south,  and  jJaced  ratlier  lower  down  the  hill  than 
the  alcove.  The  i*iua  and  view  given  Plates  LXXII., 
LIY.,  show  its  position  relatively  to  the  alcove. 

This  theatre,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  plan,  is  on  a 
very  small  scale,  the  chord  of  its  are  measuring 
only  23'  3".  In  place  of  the  scena  is  a  platform 
formed  of  a  single  row  of  large  blocks.  In  front  of 
the  centre  of  this  platform  are  the  remains  of  a 
pedestal,  A,  of  which  the  present  dimensions  are 
6'  by  3',  and  1'  8"  high.  On  the  western  side  a 
step,  a,  has  led  up  to  this  pedestal. 

Between  the  centre  of  the  platform  and  the 
boundary-wall  of  the  theatre  on  the  west,  is  the 
drum  of  a  ]>lain  circular  column  in  pnsitioii.  In 
the  bide  ol"  this  drum  is  a  vertical  groove,  fi,  doubt- 
less intended  to  receive  a  metallic  grating,  which 
must  have  traversed  the  length  of  the  platform 
from  west  to  east,  and  formed  a  screen. 

Sockets  for  the  attachment  of  this  grating  occur 
at  irregular  intervals  in  the  pavement,  marked  on 
the  Plan,  D,  D,  D»  On  the  west  of  the  column  has 
been  a  gateway. 

To  the  e^st  of  the  centre  a  socket,  marked  s  in 
the  Plan,  occurs  in  the  pavement,  showing  the 
position  of  a  gate.  The  area  between  the  seats 
and  the  paved  platform,  corresponding  with  the 
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orchestra  in  the  usual  arrangement  of  a  Greek 
theatre,  is  not  paved. 

From  the  outside  or  front  of  the  theatre,  the 
platform  is  approached  hy  a  flight  of  two  steps. 
(See  the  Section.)  Outside  the  gateway  on  the 
west,  these  steps  bend  round  so  as  to  describe  the 
segment  of  a  circle. 

From  the  position  of  the  pedestal,  and  the  un- 
nsually  small  scale  of  this  theatre,  it  is  prohahle 
that  it  was  an  Odeum,  or  theatre  for  musical  contests. 

It  is  to  he  presumed  that  tlio  pedestal  was  a 
ikymele.  The  performer,  douhtless,  stood  on  this 
base  in  the  manner  represented  in  several  Greek 
vase  pictures,  of  which  musical  contests  are  the 
subjects.* 

It  will  be  seen  that  in  this  Odeum  a  metallic 
railing  stood  in  the  place  of  the  usual  solid  masonry 
of  the  Scena.  The  absence  of  this  feature  is  pro- 
bably due  to  tlu'  extreme  smallness  of  the  carea. 
'Ftom  the  nearness  of  the  audience,  no  bouudary- 
wall  would  be  required  to  condense  the  sound. 

On  digging  within  the  alcove,  it  was  found  that 
the  soil  had  accumulated  above  the  foundations,  to 
an  average  depth  of  10'.  The  present  lieight  of  the 
wall  is  22' ;  there  is  no  proof  that  it  wa»  ever  car- 
ried any  higher.  No  pavement  was  found  within 
the  area  of  the  alcove;  it  was  traversed  by  an 
irregular  foundation-wall  marked  C  in  the  Plan. 

The  digging  was  contiuued  in  front  of  the  alcove 

«  See  WieMter,  Theaterg^Uude,  Taf.  iv.  figg.  6,  7.  Catalogue 
of  Vaaee  id  Biitwh  Museum,  1S51,  Nu.  727. 
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as  far  as  the  line  which  marks  the  p(»itioii  of  a 
rough  wall  nmnuig  parallel  to  the  arc  of  the  alcove. 

It  will  he  seen  bv  reference  to  the  section,  that 
from  the  line  1>  the  grouud  falls  towards  the  sea  by 
a  gradual  slope«  interrupted  at  B  by  a  terrace  walL 

On  removing  the  upper  soil  from  this  slope,  a 
scries  of  steps  and  platforms  was  laid  bare,  kuding 
up  to  a  semicircular  foundation,  marked  **l<ow 
Seat"  in  the  PlaUj  the  centre  of  which  is  in  a 
line  with  the  centre  of  the  alcove. 

The  relative  heights  of  the  series  of  steps  and 
platforms,  descending  from  the  semicircular  foun- 
dation to  the  lower  level  next  the  8ea»  are  shown 
in  the  section. 

Between  the  points  G  G  and  H  H,  the  width  of 
these  steps  and  platforms  is  determined  by  two 
parallel  walls.  Below  II K  tlie  width  was  not  ascer- 
tained by  excavation.  At  G  G  are  projectionSi 
apparently  the  foundations  of  two  opposite  piers. 
In  the  ground  below  Jl  11  w  ere  found  two  pedestals, 
both  of  which,  j)robably,  supported  statues. 

It  would  not  have  been  possible,  without  more 
extensive  excavations,  to  decide  what  the  purpose 
of  these  steps  and  platforms  has  been,  and  what 
was  their  n'lation  to  the  alcove  and  semicircular 
foundation  below  it. 

The  steps  were  of  good  masonry,  and  have  been 
veneered  with  marble,  which  appears  to  have  also 
lined  the  side  walls,  G  H,  already  mentioned.  No 
pavement  was  discovt  red  on  the  platforms.  The 
masonry  seemed  of  the  lioman  period. 

As  the  ground  in  front  of  the  alcove  could  not 
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have  been  completely  explored  without  a  con- 
siderable outlay,  and  as  the  discoveries  which  have 
been  made  here  were  chiefly  interesting  in  so  far 
as  they  threw  light  on  the  topography  of  Cnidus, 
I  did  not  pursue  this  excayation  farther.  It  is, 
however,  possible  that  more  extended  researches 
might  bring  to  light  the  plan  of  some  large  build- 
ing, of  which  the  alooTe  and  the  steps  leading  up 
to  it  may  hare  formed  a  part.' 

^  In  the  Dotioe  of  this  work  by  Profeaaor  Oerbard  (ArdUioIo- 
giacher  Aiueiger,  No.  158^  186i,  p.  279*),  he  describes  tlie  alcove 
M  a  tribune  or  bema  for  oraton  ;  hot  the  grouud  below  did  not 
seem  a  l  iptcd  for  the  accommodation  of  an  audience.  The  aemi- 
circid&r  foundation  rather  suggests  to  nie  the  idea  that  ju4gea  of 
some  kind  liad  their  Heat  here,  perhaps  for  tite  purpose  of  awarding 
prizes  for  muaical  performed  in  the  adjacent  Odmm, 
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CHAPTER  XVm. 

SUPPOSED  TEMPLE  OF  VENUS,  OYliNASIUM,  ETC. 

Oorinthian  Temple,  supposed  by  Leske  to  be  tbat  of  Veoiu ; 
Liician*8  descriptioo  of  the  iemmat  roand  that  Temple ;  Leake's 
argumeots  eoosidered ;  the  platform  does  not  oorrespoiid  with 
Lucian*s  deseriptioit ;  fruitless  exoavation  on  the  site ;  inscrip- 
tion published  hy  Haniilt'M)  ;  discovery  of  a  buUdiog  umilar  in 
plan  to  the  Temple  of  the  Muses ;  tesaeUated  pavement  ;  in- 
scription on  base  of  term  of  Hermes ;  his  association  with 
Aphrodite ;  diaeovery  of  late  sculptures ;  motUm  ;  its  capacity ; 
terracottas  ;  green  glazed  ware  \  stucco ;  reasons  for  considering 
tho  luiMing  a  Gymnasium  ;  excav.'tion  of  adjacent  Roman 
l)tiililing  ;  Ionic  portico  discovered  l>y  Dilettanti  Bocifiy  ;  its 
inferiority  in  sstylt;  to  tlit»  Maiisolpuni  ;  excavations  on  this  site  ; 
small  Ronmii  Iniildino;  al)ove  encainpntent  ;  dedication  to  Theo- 
pompua  by  people  t>f  Julia  Laodicfpa  ;  inscription  to  the  physician 
Hti-katwus  ;  remains  of  sculjauit'  un  this  site.  I>arge  building 
near  Agora.    Doric  building ;  dedication  by  a  Demiourgos. 

It  has  l)een  already  stated,  antcy  p.  367,  that  in 
the  centre  of  a  very  conspicuous  and  extensive 
platform  overlooking  the  harbour  are  the  ruins  of 
a  small  Corinthian  temple,  of  which  a  restoration 
is  given  in  the  Dilettanti  volume,  Plates  IV. — ^X., 
and  which,  as  it  lias  bocii  supposed  by  Colonel 
Leake,  once  contained  the  celebrated  statue  of 
Venus  by  Praxiteles.  If  we  are  to  r^ard  the 
well-known  description  by  Lucian  as  literally  true, 
the  temple  in  Avbicli  thij*  statue  stood  was  very 
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small,  and  with  an  entrance  at  either  end,  and 

around  it  was  a  spacious  temenos  plaiitinl  with 
shady  tre^,  and  aifording  an  agreeable  place  of 
lesort  to  the  people  of  Gnidus. 

After  quoting^  this  description  in  fall.  Colonel 
Leake  observes,  that,  from  the  small  scale  of  the 
Corinthian  temple  on  the  platform,  it  would  have 
been  well  adapted  for  the  reception  of  a  single 
figure,  such  as  the  work  of  Praxiteles;  that  in 
this  case  the  Corinthian  order  may  have  been  pre- 
icncd  to  the  native  Doric,  on  account  of  the  greater 
suitability  of  this  more  ornate  style  for  a  temple 
of  Venus ;  and  that,  though  this  temple  is  probably 
less  ancient  than  the  age  of  Praxiteles,  there  is  no 
difficulty  in  supposing  that  a  new  building  may 
have  been  erected  for  the  statue  long  after  his 
time.  He  further  remarks,  that  the  conspicuous 
and  central  position  of  the  platform  on  which  this 
temple  stands,  aud  its  extent,  are  additional  argu? 
mcnts  in  favour  of  the  supposition  that  this  spot 
was  chosen  as  the  site  of  the  famous  Aphrodisium. 

It  may  be  observed,  on  the  other  hand,  that, 
though  this  platform,  from  its  commanding  posi- 
tion, is  certainlv  the  most  remarkable  site  in  the 
whole  city,  and  consequently  the  one  where  we 
mighty  a  prim%  expect  to  find  the  temple  which 
was  the  grpat  centre  of  attraction  to  all  who  visited 
Cnidus,  the  ruins  of  the  temple  present  no  positive 
evidence  in  confirmation  of  Leake's  conjecture. 
The  fact  that  the  temple  is  Corinthian  co/itributes 
little  or  nothing  in  support  of  his  argument,  for 
this  order  is  emplojred  at  Cnidus  in  all  the  temples 

II.      '  2  H 
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and  other  buildings  of  the  later  £U>maii  period,  and 
Doric,  though,  doubtless,  the  order  preferred  hj 
the  origmal  oolony,  is  in  the  estant  srehiteotute 
rather  the  exception  than  the  rule.  Lucian  de- 
scribes the  temenos  of  the  Aphrodisium  as  abound- 
ing in  trees  and  ornamental  shrubs^  which  afforded 
a  gmteful  shade  to  the  citizens.  The  platform 
which  sanouuds  the  Corinthian  temple  docs  not 
seem  naturally  suited  for  such  a  tenwnos.  The 
situation  is  mnch  e^^osed  in  winter  to  the  north 
wind,  which  sweeps  over  the  city  with  extraordinary 
fury.  The  soil  is  of  the  most  arid  kind,  and  con- 
tains no  springs.  Doubtless,  it  may  have  been 
irrigated  by  artificial  conduits  ;  but  even  then  the 
nte  would  not  hare  had  that  sheltered  and  retired 
character  which,  according  to  Lucian,  formed  its 
great  charm.  His  description  uould  rather  lead 
us  to  look  for  the  site  on  ground  picturesquely 
broken  by  ravines  and  sheltered  by  the  mountains. 

With  a  view  of  clearing  up  the  question  to 
what  deity  the  Corinthian  temple  was  dedicated, 
we  made  an  excayation  in  its  ruins  in  two  places,  but 
found  nothing  to  encourage  us  to  proceed.  Neither 
inscriptions  nor  the  relics  of  any  earlier  temple  on 
the  same  site  rewarded  our  search. 

I  next  proceeded  to  examine  a  mass  of  ruins 
lying  on  the  north  side  of  the  platibrm,  a  little  to 
the  north-east  of  the  temple.  Among  these  ruins 
I  noticed  a  large  block  of  marble  bearing  an  in- 
scription, Plate  XCIII.,  No.  52,  originally  pub- 
lished by  Mr.  W.  J.  liamiitou.'* 

*  Travels  iu  Asia  Minor,  ii.  i\  4^)9,  NAu  294. 
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As  this  ihacription  makes  mentioii  of  &  statue 
which  had  heen  placed  by  public  decree  in 

temple  of  Artemis  Iak  \  nthotrophos,  I  thought  it 
possible  that  the  inscribed  pedestal  was  lying  near 
its  original  position,  and  ihat  the  site  of  this 
temple>  and  peihaps  the  statae^  might  be  ibund  by 
digging  on  this  spot. 

An  excavation  was  consequently  made  here ;  but 
nothing  was  found  except  part  of  the  leg  of  a  figure 
in  high  refief  iii  dark  marble,  and  of  the  Boman 
period. 

A  little  to  the  nortli  of  this  spot  is  a  street  run- 
ning east  and  west  through  the  ancient  city,  and 
bounding  the  platform  on  the  north.  At  the  point 
where  this  street  is  intersected  by  another  coming 
from  the  south,  I  noticed  a  line  of  Hellenic  all 
rising  about  one  course  above  the  surface,  and 
forming  a  right  angle  with  another  Hellenio 
foundation.  ' 

On  digging  within  the  right  ansrles  formed  by 
these  two  lines  of  Hellenic  walls,  I  found  tliat  thev 
were  buried  in  soil  to  the  depth  of  about  7'.  On 
removing  the  earth  to  their  Ibundations,  I  found 
that  the  structure  of  these  walls  was  exactly  similar 
to  that  of  the  Temple  of  the  Muses,  (l("?.cri])ed 
anief  p,  430,  namely,  a  plintli  surmounted  by 
a  course  of  broad  slabs  set  back  to  back*  above 
which  was  a  string^iottrse ;  the  whole  of  limestone. 

Above  this  limestone  base  liad  been  a  travertine 
wall  covered  with  painted  stucco,  which  has  been 
removed. 

Tracing  out  the  line  of  the  walls  by  the  exca- 
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vation,  I  uncovered  an  area  extending  68'  from  east 
to  west,  and  51'  from  north  to  south. 

The  interior  was  divided  into  three  neariy  equal 
compartments  by  party  walls  running  from  north 
to  soutli,  and  these  again  were  subdivided  into 
smaller  chambers  by  cross  walls  from  east  to  west. 
(See  the  Plan,  Plate  LXYXII.) 

In  the  toUtb-east  angle  I  found  a  Mosaic  pave- 
ment, composed  principally  of  (cssellre  of  white 
marble,  with  a  simple  pattern  worked  in  them  in 
black. 

13ie  plainnefe  of  the  design  led  me  to  suppose 
that  the  pavement  is      the  same  period  as  that 

excavated  on  the  phitfonn  of  Uagia  Marina,  at 
Budrum.    (bee  ante,  p.  320.) 

Near  this  pavement  I  found  a  limestone  base, 
31'^  by  16",  by  10J-",  on  which  was  an  inscription 
relating  to  Hermes  in  six  lines,  the  two  first  of 
which  are  in  the  Iambic,  the  remainder  in  the 
Trochaic  metre.  (Plate  XC,  No.  31.)  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  this  inscription  has  been  placed 
under  a  terminal  statue  of  Hermes.  On  the  upper 
surface  of  the  base  was  an  oblonsr  socket,  into 
which  the  term  must  have  been  tilled.  The 
socket  measures  5f  "  by  4^'',  by  1^''  depth.  The 
fragment  of  a  draped  term  found  on  this  site 
corresponds  with  the  dimensions  of  the  socket. 
The  letters  appear  to  be  of  the  Macedonian 
period. 

In  this  inscription  Hermes  is  described  as 
'A4>po8iTa  rapf^po^,  an  expression  which  may  be 
thought  to  favour  tiie  opinion  that  the  adjacent 
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Corinthian  Temple  already  noticed  is  that  of 
Aphrodite. 

It  is  more  probable»  however,  that  the  word 
irdpe^pfks  only  refers  to  the  aasodation  of  the  statue 
of  Hermes    with   another    term  representing 

Aphrodite. 

This  base  was  found  close  to  the  pieco  of  tessel- 
lated parementy  in  the  centre  of  which  was  an 
oblong  space,  corresponding  in  width  with  the  stone, 
but  exceedino^  it  in  length.  The  terra  of  Hermes 
may  have  stood  in  this  space,  and,  perhaps,  at  its 
side  was  a  female  term.  Such  pairs  of  terms  occur 
in  Greek  terracottas.^  (See  ante,  p.  897.) 

The  party  walls  within  the  quadrangular  area, 
here  described,  have  been  partially  rebuilt  in  Byzan- 
tine times^  out  of  more  ancient  materials.  In  one 
of  these  walls  I  found  a  moulded  base,  of  the  fol- 
lowing dimensions:  Width,  1'  11^";  depth,  SJ". 
Present  length,  one  eud  being  broken,  2'  11". 

On  one  of  the  narrow  faces  was  a  dedication  to 
nwifou^^  by  which  epithet  Hennes  is  probably 
indicated.  (Plate  XC,  No.  30.)  This  base  appears 
to  have  been  placed  under  an  Iconic  statue.  The 
letters  seem  to  be  of  a  rather  later  period  than  the 
other  inscription  given  above.  I  also  found  here 
a  base  with  a  dedication  to  Artemis  lakynthotro- 
phos  (Plate  XC,  No.  28),  whose  name,  as  has  been 

^  At  Halicarnaasus,  as  has  been  already  shown,  emit,  p.  274, 

Hermes  and  Aphrodite  were  worshipped  as  Qwl  trvyyaot,  uuless 
we  are  prepared  to  adopt  Schneider's  emendation  of  the  text  of 
Vitruvius.  Sec  Phitarcii.  Conjug.  Frwcept.  init.  o(  x-oAaiot  ry 
'Jiifpoiirp  Toy  'Epfiqv  avyKaOiCpvaav. 
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already  stated,  oocurs  on  an  inscription  (Plate 
XCIIL,  No.  62), 

No  ■cnlptttie  was  found  on  this  site,  esoept  tlie 
body  of  a  small  naked  female  figure,  5"  high,  pio- 

bably  Aphrodite,  of  very  inferior  sculpture;  a 
draped  female  figure,  holding  a  dove,  about  2'  high, 
and  the  body  of  a  naked  female  figure,  high* 

These  two  were  of  the  latest  period  of  Pagan  art, 
and  were  executed  in  the  coarsest  manner,  with  no 
regard  to  proportion. 

No  other  object  in  marble  was  found,  except  a 
cylindrical  vessel  shaped  liko  an  ancient  modiua  or 
corn-measure,  and  carved  out  of  nummulito  lime- 
b  to  lie.  It  rests  on  three  feet,  cut  in  the  form  of 
a$trayalu   On  one  side  a  door  is  represented. 

The  internal  measurement  of  this  vessel  gives  an 
average  diameter  of  ^\  by  a  height  of  Iff.  It 
contains,  therefore,  567*68  cubic  inches,  thus  ex- 
ceeding by  18  cubic  inches  the  Roman  modius^ 
which  contains  649*61  cubic  inches.  The  corre- 
spondence of  these  numbers  is  sufficiently  near  to 
justify  us  in  assuming;  that  the  Gnidian  vessel  was 
a  dry  measure,  the  equivalent  of  the  Roraau  ntodim 
and  also  of  the  fXT€t>^,  or  sixth  part  of  the  Attic 
^nedmnfm.  It  should  be  noted  that  the  inside  of 
this  vessel  is  left  rough  and  is  not  worked  true  all 
round.  This  irrei^ularitv  of  form  would  account 
for  its  excess  in  capacity  beyond  the  standard  which 
it  was  intended  to  represent. 

At  the  depth  of  4'  below  the  sur&ce  was  a  com- 
plete layer  of  potsherds,  extending  over  the  greater 
part  of  the  site. 
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Most  of  these  fragments  consisted  of  coarse,  un- 
varnished, red  vases,  but  among  them  were  some 
intefestiDg  ifieaiiieiis  of  lamps  anbroken,  and  a 
number  ^  figures  embossed  in  relief  from  cups  and 

mail  vases. 

Among  these  the  ibUowing  may  be  particularly 
noted: — 

1.  Sympleyma  of  I/eda  and  the  Swan.  The  conipositinn  of  thiii 
groMi)  ia  nearly  identical  with  tiiat  of  the  beautiful  relief  in 
marble  in  the  British  Museum.    (See  ante,  p.  258.) 

In  the  terracotta  the  figure  of  Eros  is  added  behind  the  8wan. 

2.  The  infant  Dionysos,  riding  on  a  sea  nionater,  anil  holUiug 
up  a  cup  in  hi.s  right  hand.  (Plate  LXXXIV.,  fig.  6.) 

3.  Part  of  Heruieti,  boldiug  a  purse.    (Ibid.  iig.  D.) 
.   4.  Piurt  of        lilajruig  on  the  syrinx. 

5,  Part  of  a  vtSkd  female  figure  playing  on  fche  eyabal.  (Fkto 
IJL,  fig.  &) 

6.  Grotaaqne  gnmp^  a|)e  and  hnmanfigure.  -  • 
7*  Grateaquo  mask,  with  wreath  i<oiiiid  licad. 

tt.  Yonibfol  figure,  with  ann  nuaed  over  head. . 

9.  JSymfiUgma  at  two  naked  figores. 

10.  <9|ni«j»f()^a--^Vei]ed  feniale  figure  j  dog. 

Theflo  laat  two  aabjeots  resemUo  thoee  on  the  Boman  tpintruB. 

1 1.  Lower  part  of  groteeqae  fiMe. 

12.  Three  firagmenti,  ornamented  with  bunches  of  grapes^  and 
vaae,  in  relie£ 

13.  4S|yfl9p^!t^ma— Bearded  eatyr  and  another  figure. 

The  general  execution  of  these  is  somewhat  coarse 
and  careless;  but  some  of  them  are  modelled  with 
great  spirit.    The  grotesque  predominates  in  the 

types.''  Many  of  the  terracottas  are  ilomaii,  but 
some  of  the  best  may,  I  think,  be  assigned  to  the 
Macedonian  period,  when  the  shapes  and  the  em- 

*  Lncian  (Amoie^  e.  xi)'  speaki  of  certain  grotesque  tenraoottas, 
for  which  Cnidna  appeara  to  have  been  celebrated  in  hia  time. 
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bossed  and  chased  reliefs  of  gold  and  silver  rases  \ 
wexe  imitated  in  teniiootta.    The  lamps  resemble, 
genemllji  the  later  ones  found  in  the  iemenaa  of 
Demeter. 

Amonjr  them  is  one  (3"  long,  with  two  mouths. 
The  handle  is  shaped  like  an  ivy-leaf;  on  each  side, 
between  the  handle  and  the  mouths*  is  a  hone's 
head  projecting  from  the  yase.  This  design  has 
evidoiiUy  been  copied  from  a  work  in  metal,  lum- 
bers of  these  horses'  heads  from  vases  were  found 
in  the  temenas* 

Among  the  potsherds  were  several  pieces  of  green 
glazed  ware,  which,  in  fabric  and  colour,  resembled 
the  Egyptian  ware  described  in  ^Ir.  Birch's  "  His- 
tory of  Pottery."*  The  body  of  this  ware  is  white 
and  friable;  the  glaae  on  the  surface  is  probably 
composed  of  silica  in  combination  with  an  oxide  of 
copper.  Its  colour  is  at  present  a  bluish-green  ; 
the  original  tint  was,  probably,  a  dark  blue,  as  the 
surface  is  much  corroded.  This  ware  is  generally 
considered  of  Egyptian  ^Etbric ;  it  is  occasionally  met 
witli  ill  iiellenic  sites,  to  which  it  was  probably 
imported. 

Throughout  the  soil  were  found  small  fragments 
of  painted  stucco,  with  which  the  travertine  walls 
were  originally  lined.    In  the  south-east  angle  of 

the  building  I  found  a  portion  of  this  stucco  still 
adhering  to  a  block  of  travertine,  in  position  above 
the  string-course. 

The  colours  most  frequently  employed  in  this 
stucco  arc  red,  yellow,  and  black.    On  several 

<>  VoL  L  p.  66. 
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iragments  I  noticed  foliage  painted  in  umber, 

'  and  on  one  a  fruit  in  crimson.  Green  is  occasion- 
jilly  used. 

All  the  deoorative  architeoture  on  this  site  has 
been  executed  in  fine  trayertine  ooyefed  with 

btUCCO. 

We  dug  up  some  fragments  of  Ionic  capitals  and 
other  architectural  members^  all  in  this  materiaL 
The  stucco  is  yery  well  preseryed. 

In  the  west  part  of  the  indosure  are  two  wells, 
which  I  cleared  out.  They  contained  nuthini,'  but 
a  bronze  dish,  a  saucer  of  red  Samian  ware,  and 
part  of  a  small  terracotta  female  figure,  of  the 
Roman  period.  One  of  these  wells  was  eight 
fathoms  deep  ;  at  the  bottom  was  a  spring. 

from  the  general  plan  of  the  building  which 
•occupies  this  site,  I  haye  thought  that  it  may  have 
formed  part  of  a  Gymnasium ;  and  this  conjecture 
is  coiiiirraed  by  the  discovery  of  the  base  of  the 
terminal  statue  of  Hermes,  the  special  patron  of 
'the  palaatraf  the  dedication  to  the  same  Deity  as 
iruo'UftlSst  and  the  mention  of  a  Gymnasium  in  the 
inscription  found  near  this  spot,  which  has  'b^ 
noticed,  ante,  p.  458.  If  we  suppose  a  Gymnasium 
to  have  extended  over  this  site,  it  probably  oc- 
cupied much  of  the  extensive  .area  in  the  centre 
of  which  the  Corinthian  temple  stands,  and  the 
Doric  portico  on  the  south  may  have  been  a  portion 
of  it. 

The  discovery  on  this  site  of  two  inscriptions  in 
which  the  name  of  Artemis  lakynthotrophos  occurs, 
inclines  me  to  think  that  the  Corinthian  temple  was 
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dedicsated  to  that  Deity  rather  than  to  Aphro- 
dite.* 

At  the  distance  of  about  100  paces  to  the  north- 
east of  the  buLiding  whicii  I  suppose  to  be  part  of 
a  Gymnasium,  is  a  large  area  covered  with  mina  and 
surrounded  by  a  fine  ashlar  walL  This  is  laaiked 
**  Roman  Building "  in  tiie  Flan  of  the  city/ 
.  When  the  Dilettanti  Mission  visited  Cnidus  they 
discoveredt  at  the  south  end  of  tliis  building,  the 
remains  of  a  veiy  elegant  lonio  porfcioo^  a  xestna- 
tion  of  whioh  is  given  in  theur  Tolume,  Flates 
XII. — XXI.  Since  the  visit  of  the  Mission  the 
greater  part  of  the  portico  has  been  destroyed; 
enough,  howerer,  remains  to  diow  the  character  of 
the  architecture. 

The  ornaments  are  nearly  identical  \vit\i  those 
used  in  the  Mausoleum,  but  the  execution  is  fieur 
inferior,  and  wants  the  depth  of  shadow,  precision 
of  outline,  and  delicacy  of  fimsh,  which  are  the 
characteristics  of  Ionic  architecture  in  its  best 
period.'  This  degeneracy  in  the  style  of  the  Ionic 
leads  me  to  consider  that  the  portico  is,  probably, 
of  the  same  period  as  the  building  to  which  it 
forms  the  yestibule.  Its  date  in  that  case  would 
hardly  be  earlier  than  the  time  of  Augustus. 

«  The  central  position  of  thia  temj)le  in  relation  to  the  whole 
area  leads  me  to  think  that  it  contained  the  statue  to  the  Deity 
to  whom  the  whole  Gymnasium  was  dedicated.  (See  Petersea, 
Daa  GyDinasium  d.  Griech.,  in  the  Vorleaungen  im  Hamburg. 
Akad.  Gyninasium,  Hanibiirp^,  1858,  p.  15.)  The  building  exca- 
vated by  me  may,  in  like  manner,  have  been  dedicated  to  Heroic 
and  Ajdirodite. 

f  A  plan  of  these  i  uiu.>  is  givenPlate  XI.  of  the  Dilettanti  Vulu  me. 
s  A  piece  of  the  aiehitrave  of  this  portico  its  in  the  Britinh 
Mu^ieuui. 
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When  this  building  was  examined  by  tlie  Dilet- 
tanti Mission,  the  interior  was  so  overgrown  with 
brushwood  that  they  were  prevented  from  exploring 
it  properly.  The  greater  part  of  this  brushwood 
having  been  recently  cleared  away,  I  requested 
lieutenant  Smith  to  make  an  excavation  in  the 
interior  of  the  buildmgi  so  as  to  hiy  bare  the  foun* 
datlops  of  a  wall  whidh  crossed  it  ftiwn  east  to  west, 
and  to  ascertain  whether,  on  either  side  of  this 
line,  the  original  pavement  had  been  preserved. 

On  digging  down  in  several  places  here,  it  was 
found  that  this  foundation  did  not  present  the 
appearance  of  a  Hellenie  work.  The  masonry  was 
irregular,  as  if  the  wall  had  been  rebuilt  out  of 
earlier  materials  in  Byzantine  times.  No  traces  of 
the  original  pavement  eould  he  found  on  .either  side 
of  the  foundation. 

The  excavation  was  continued  in  the  interior  of 
the  building  to  the  south  of  this  line,  but  nothing 
of  interest  was  discoveredt  except  the  body  of  a 
statuette  in  white  marble,  representing  a  draped 
female  figure,  probably  Demeter.  The  sculpture 
of  this  figure  appeared  to  be  of  the  Human  j)eriod. 
The  depth  of  soil  and  rubble  which  had  accu- 
mulated in  this  building  averaged  5'  in  the  part 
excavated.  . 

On  the  eastern  side  of  the  street  leading  from 
the  Gynmasium  to  the  shore,  is  a  terrace  overlook- 
ing the  Lower  Theatre,  on  which  are  some  ruins, 
marked  in  the  Plan  **  Small  Roman  Building.*'. 

i\jnong  these  ruins  I  found,  lyiiiiJ  uu  tlie  surfaee, 
un  angle-piece  of  cornice,  13"  deep,  in  grey  marble. 
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OQ  one  face  of  which  was  the  inscription  (Plate 
XCIL>  No.  37)»  oontaining  tbe  name  of  the 
emperor  Hadrian,  the  first  line  of  which  is  written 

in  majuscule  letters. 

In  this  street,  a  few  feet  to  the  west  of  these 
mins,  I  found  a  block  of  marble*  inscribed  with  a 
dedication  by  the  people  of  the  Syrian  city  Julia 
LaodicsBa,  in  honour  of  Cains  Julius  Artemido? 
ro8,  son  of  Theoponijtos.  (Plate  LXXXVIII., 
No.  11).  A  Cnidiau  inscription^  published  by 
Mr.  Hamilton,  contains  the  same  name. 

It  is  probable  that  the  person  mentioned  in  these 
two  inscriptions  was  son  uf  that  .Vrtemidoros  of 
Cnidus  who,  as  has  already  been  noticed,  was  tbe 
Mend  of  Julius  Caesar.^ 

A  tew  yards  to  the  west  of  the  street  was  ^ 
piece  of  white  marble  ardiitraTe,  inscribed  with  tbe 
words— 

in  majuscule  letters. 

The  piece  of  architrave  probablv  belongs  to  the 
Doric  colonnade  supposed  to  be  the  Stoa  penaUis  of 
Sostratos.  The  discovery  of  these  inscriptions 
induced  me  to  makea  smaU  excavation  in  the  rains 
east  of  the  street.  About  3'  below  tbe  surface  I  came 
to  an  area  paved  with  large  slabs,  and  bounded  on 
two  sides  by  a  peristyle  of  travertine  Doric  columns. 
This  area  measured  Wf  9"  from  east  to  west,  by  23' 

Travels  in  Abu  Minor,  \'\  A|ij>oii(Jix  V.,  No.  287.  See  also 
the  iDscriptiou  given  Plate  XOIIL^  No.  4i2,  the  rabjeet  of  wbkli 
M  probttbly  tlie  same  ArtemidpHMw 
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from  north  to  south.  The  diameter  of  these  columns 
was  2'  2".  On  the  east  side  the  bases  of  two  were 
in  position  on  ist  fitylobate;  the  intercolumniation 
was  6'. 

On  tlie  j)a\  ement  stood  a  plain  cylindrical  column, 
2'  2 "  higli  by  21"  diameter,  on  which  is  an  inscription 
(Plate  LXXYIII.,  No»  7)  commemorating  a  certain 
Servias  Sulpidus  Hekatsem,  wbo  is  described  as 
a  physician  and  a  Mend  to  one  of  the  emperors, 
probably  Hadrian,  whose  name  appears  on  the 
cornicn. 

I  also  found  here  part  of  a  small  slab,  14^''  deep,  on 
which  was  a  group  in  low  relief  representing  a  male 

fip^ure,  wearing  a  peta^ui^  mid  a  chiton  reaching  to 
the  hips :  at  his  right  side  is  a  draped  female  figure. 

Both  these  figures  hold  out  paterm^  as  if  offering 
libations.  On  the  right  hand  the  slab  is  broken  away. 

In  the  same  area  were  some  fragments  of  two 
colossal  statues,  one  draped,  the  other,  probably, 
that  of  a  Eoman  emperor. 

Between  this  building  and  the  street  on  ihe  west 
was  a  djrain,  running  east  and  west,  large  enough 
to  admit  a  man's  body.  Over  this  drain  a  flight  of 
steps  led  down  into  the  street. 

On  the  south  of  the  pared  area  th6  foundations 
ran  on  towards  the  edge  of  the  terrace ;  but  the 
walls  were  roughly  put  together,  as  if  they  were  of  a 
later  period.  Between  the  paved  area  and  the  edge 
of  the  terrace  I  uncoTered  jMirt  of  a  Mosaic  pave- 
ment of  Tery  ordinary  character.  The  sculpture 
discovered  in  these  ruins  being  Roman  and  deficient 
in  style,  I  did  not  examine  the  ground  further. 
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A  little  to  the  north  of  the  north-west  nn^le 
of  the  Jpara  were  the  roini  of  a  eonaiderable 
edifice,  marked  ^Lar^B  Building"  in  the  Phn, 

which  has  hccn  constructed  of  very  large  slabs  of 
saliuou-coioured  marble. 

The  maimer  in  wliich  the  joints  of  these  slabs 
were  dressed  indicated  that  the  masonry  was  of  a 
good  period.  Ko  columns,  or  traces  of  archi- 
tectural decoration,  appeared  among  these  ruins. 

From  the  great  sise  of  the  blocks,  the  building 
must  hare  been  of  a  yeiy  massive  character. 

The  absence  of  architeetural  ornament  make)  it 
probable  that  it  was  an  edifice  intended  as  n  place 
of  deposit  for  municipal  archives  or  other  public 
property.  On  excavation,  it  appeared  that  some 
late  Roman  or  Bynntine  structure  had  been  erected 
here  after  the  original  edifice  fell  into  decay. 

Lieutenant  Smith  excavated  this  site  in  several 
places,  but  found  no  remaios  of  sculpture  or 
inscriptions. 

To  the  north-east  of  the  l^ple  of  the  Muses 
are  some  ruins  marked  •*  Doric  Building "  in  the 
Plan,  where  I  discovered  a  small  altar  with  a 
dedication  to  the  Gods  by  a  Bemiourgos.  (Pkte 
XCII.,  No.  40.)  I  made  a  small  excavation  here, 
but  obtained  no  result. 
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Aneient  road  leuiiog  through  Keoropolb  to  the  eut  q£  Cnidu*. 
Character  of  the  tomhs  ia  this  oemetery ;  ^pi;  inicriptioD 

relating  to  the  Umenos  of  AntigoaoB|  mention  of  Henneeand 
Ftaii  in  this  inscription  ;  ruins  of  ancient  Christian  dinreb ; 
sepulchral  inscriptions  found  here ;  Tripod  Tomb  i  hexagonal 
piUacB ;  diaooTeiy  of  inioribed  «or»  iu  this  tomU 

It  has  been  already  stated,  aj»^,  p.  366,  that  to  the 
east  of  Cnidos  an  andent  road  may  still  be  traced 

for  some  distance.  This  road,  issuing  out  Irom  one 
of  the  gates  in  the  eastern  wall,  passes  through  a 
Necropolis  extending  for  some  miles.  The  tombs 
nearest  the  city  have  been  noticed  by  several  tra* 
vellers,  and  more  particularly  by  Mr.W.  J.Hamilton/ 
They  are  generally  square  structures  built  of  blocks 
of  traTertine:  within  are  two  or  more  chambers 
covered  with  a  waggon-vault,  and  lined  with  stucco. 
Over  these  vaults  is  a  flat  roof,  on  which  statnes 
or  cippi  have  probably  been  placed.^ 

In  many  cases  a  peribolm  wall  surrounds  two  or 
more  a4jaoent  tombs,  endosmg  a  small  space  which 

•  Travels  in  Asia  Minor,  ii.  pp.  42 — 44. 

^  Elevations  and  Plans  of  these  tombs  may  be  seen,  Texier, 
j\8ie  Mineiire,  III.,  Fl.  104,  one  of  which  shows  the  original  jieai- 
lion  of  the  ei^i  on  the  rooL 
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may  be  considered  as  the  Ilieron  round  the  tomb. 
The  masonry  is  sometimes  isodomous*  but  much  of  it 
is  polygonal.'  The  walls  areyerysolidlj  and  neatly 

l)uilt,  but  largf'  blocks  are  not  much  used  among 
those  tombs.  !Nu.tubors  of  sepulchral  cippiore  lying 
about.  They  are  almost  always  circular,  and  have 
stood  on  square  plinths.  They  are  generally  orna- 
mented ^vilh  a  snake  coiled  round.  Sometimes  the 
usual  ornament  of  festoons  suspended  i'rom  bulls* 
skulls  is  used.  So  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  ascer- 
tain,  all  these  tombs  have  been  broken  open  and 
plundered,  as  is  generally  tlie  case  with  architectural 
tombs  in  Asia  Minor.  It  is  probable  that  most 
of  them  are  of  the  Boman  period.  At  the 
distance  of  about  half  ap  hour  from  the  city,  the 
tomb9  form  a  res^lar  street  on  each  side  of  the  an- 
cient road,  which,  aft;er  skirting  tbe  steep  side  of  a 
mountain-spur,  ii^y  be  easily  traced  uader  the 
brushwood  a?  far  as  the  edge  of  a  deep  ravine^ 
indicated  in  Plate'  L.  by  the  course  of  a  rivulet 
which  flow^  tbruni4h  it.  In  this  part,  between  tlie 
mountain-spur  and  the  ravine,  I  discovered  under  a 
bush  a  limestone  block,  on  which  was  an  inscriptioQ 
in  elegiac  verse.  (Plate  XG.,  No.  29.) 

lu  this  inscription,  the  traveller,  before  entering 
the  ancient  city,  is  invited  to  turn  a  little  out  of 
his  road  to  visit  the  temeuos  of  tbe  hero  Antigonos, 
whom  we  may  suppose  to  have  been  some  distin* 
guished  mythical  or  historical  personage  who  was 
honoured  with  a  Sacred  precinct  round  his  tumb. 

^  Speeimeiis  oC  tbe  miiMmiy  are  given,  Texier,  Ane  HioeaN!i 
IIL,  PL  163. 
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Within  this  temenos,  the  inscription  proceeds  to 
tell  the  traveller,  was  a  temple  and  altar  where 
poets  might  saorifioe  to  the  Muses,  a  stadium  and 
palmatra,  baths,  and  a  statue  of  Pan  playing  on  the 
syrinx.  The  whole  precinct  must  therefore  he  re- 
garded as  a  Gymnasium,  which  was  prohahly  be- 
queathed for  that  purpose  by  the  hero  Autigonos, 
just  as  the  gardens  called  Academia  at  Athens 
were  said  to  have  been  given  originally  by  the  hero 
Academos.'^ 

From  a  comparison  of  the  opening  of  the  inscrip- 
tion with  the  last  two  lines,  it  may  be  inferred  that 
the  statue  of  Hermes,  as  temenmras^  or  guardian  of 
the  (emenos,  stood  at  the  entrance,  and  that  the 
god  himself  is  supposed  to  invite  the  traveller* 

from  the  address  to  the  stranger,  ^ivog  (line  3  of 
this  inscription),  it  is  clear  that  the  temenos  stood 
near  the  public  road,  and  at  a  short  distance  from 
the  city,  as  may  be  inferred  from  the  expression 
Boioy  oSoigrop/ij;  in  XfiVfroi  (line  1). 

The  natural  features  of  the  locality  where  I  found 

the  inscription  correspond  to  a  certain  extent  with 
those  indicated  in  the  text,  for,  between  this  spot  and 
the  city  are  several  oiyxr^  or  ravines,  alternating  with 
olsni  or  heights,  and  there  is  more  than  one  natural 
fountain  which  would  have  afforded  wafer  for  the 
baths.  I  was  unable,  however,  to  discover  in  this 
part  of  the  environs  of  the  city  any  level  ground 
suitable  for  a  Gymnasium* 

^  Bee  Petersen,  Das  Oyinnashim  d.  Gricclien,  in  Vorlesiingen  im 
Hamburg.  Akad.  Gymiia.siiim,  18.")8,  \\  Compare  the  will  of 
Theophrastiui,  Diogen.  Lacrt.  v.  2,  §  o3* 

II.  2  I 
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The  Btone  being  of  small  dimensions,  2,'  2^''  by 
11"  by  10i\  may  easily  have  been  transported  to 
some  distance  from  the  place  where  I  found  it ;  but, 
from  the  general  condition  ot  its  surfaces,  I  should 
infer  that  it  had  not  been  used  a  second  time  in 
some  later  building,  as  was  frequently  the  ease. 

Prom  the  ehaiaeter  of  the  writing,  and  general 
style  of  the  inscrfptton,  I  should  consider  that  it 
was  not  later  than  the  Macedonian  period. 

A  few  yards  to  the  n.orth*east  of  the  spot  where 
I  found  this  stone,  I  noticed  a  row  of  short  thick 
columns  in  a  dense  mass  of  brushwood  ;  on  clcariiii^ 
away  which,  Ilnid  bare  the  foundations  of  an  early 
Christian  church,  of  which  the  east  end  terminates 
in  an' apse. 

Commencing  at  this  point,  I  found,  about  2' 
below  the  surface,  the  pavement  of  the  church  still 
in  position.  This  was  in  a  great  measure  composed 
of  slabs  bearing  Greek  sepulchral  inscriptions, 
which  had  evidently  been  taken  from  the  numerous 
plundered  tombs  in  the  midst  of  which  the  church 
is  situated. 

These  slabs  were  of  various  dimensions.  The 
largest  were  sides  of  sepulchral  «on,  on  which  the 

name  of  the  person  interred  was  inscribed.  The 
smaller  slabs  were  generally  atelrr,  in  which  the 
inscription  is  commonly  surmounted  by  a  pediment 
raised  in  very  slight  relief. 

This  pediment  stands  as  the  symbol  of  tlie  heroon, 
which  was  usually  a  small  distyle  temple. 

These  slabs  are  from  2'  to  4'  long. 

Other  inscriptions  were  on  square  bases  on  which 
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short  sepulchral  columns,  xUveSi  had  stood.  In 

these  the  words  6  Adixog  usually  commence  the  in- 
scriptioQj  aad  the  deceased  person  is.  generally  styled 

This  form,  prohahly,  distinguishes  the  graves  of 

persons  who  had  rendered  some  service  to  the  com- 
munity, in  consideration  for  which  they  were 
thought  worthy  of  a  funeral  or  a  monument  at  the 
puhlio  expense. 

The  title  of  ''Hfxog  in  later  Greek  was  very  gene- 
rally bestowed  on  the  dead,  and  seems  to  have  been 
the  equivalent  of  the  expression  o  fAaxaplrrig. 

With  perhaps  one  exception*  all  the  inscriptions 
which  I  found  in  this  church  are  of  the  Boman 
period. 

Most  of  them  probably  belong  to  the  second  and 
third  centuries  A.D. 

They  are  chiefly  interesting  as  specimens  of  palseo- 
graphy,  and  as  affording  a  clue  to  the  age  of  the 
tombs  in  the  eastern  cemetery.  Many  of  the  atel^e 
are  in  very  fine  condition. 

The  following  may  be  particularly  noticed : — 

(1.)  A  sepulchral  inscription  in  elegiac  verse 
(Plate  XCIV.  No.  54),  to  the  memory  of  a  female 
called  Atthis ;  her  husband  is  the  dedicator. 

It  is  graTen  on  a  slab  25^'  by  25%  by  4}"  thick- 
ness.  On  the  edge  of  the  slab  is  an  inscription  in 
two  lines,  containing  the  name  of  a  certain  Meliton, 
son  of  Dexikrates,  a  citizen  of  Antioch,  who  resided 
as  a  (UTuxos  at  Gnidus. 

This  inscription  is  placed  in  a  direction  contrary 
to  that  of  the  metrical  epitaph,  and  appears  to  be 

2  I  2 
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of  an  earlier  date.  The  slab  has  probably  been  used 
in  two  successive  tombs»  as  often  happened  in  nn- 

cient  cemeteries. 

(2.)  A  sepulchral  inscription  in  Latin,  in  memory 
of  Octavia  Secunda,  12''  long,  by  9^  '  wide. 

Inscriptions  in  the  Latin  character  are  rarely  met 
with  in  this  part  of  Asia  iM  inur. 

(3.)  A  slab  ou  wliich  is  sculptured,  in  relief,  the 
farewell  scene,  so  frequently  represented  on  ancient 
sepulchral  monuments. 

On  the  left  is  the  deceased  person,  a  fi'male  figfure, 
in  a  chiton  and  peploa ;  she  is  seated  in  a  chair,  her 
feet  on  a  footstool.  Before  her  stands  a  male  figure, 
probably  her  husband,  clad  in  a  ehiUm  and  peplott 
whom  she  is  clasping  by  the  hand.  At  her  feet 
stands  a  young  girl,  who  places  some  otTering  on 
the  knees  of  the  seated  figure;  she  is  similarly 
attired.  Behind  the  male  figure  is  a  youth,  dad 
in  a  chiion  reaching  to  the  knees ;  he  holds  in  both 
hands  a  small  casket  or  other  offerincr.  Below  has 
been  an  inscription  in  two  lines,  about  half  oi  which 
is  broken  away.  The  second  line  ends  with  the 
word  Mlxaya. 

This  slab  is  biolvon  at  the  top  and  side ;  its  present 
lenc^th  is  2'  S"  by  1'  8"  width. 

The  relief  is  as  well  executed  as  sculptures  of 
this  class  usually  are  in  monuments  of  the  Bomaa 
epoch. 

(4.)  Part  of  a  Decree  (Plate  XCII.,  No.  41),  de- 
daring  the  rate  of  contribution  due  from  the  mem- 
bers of  a  thia908.  These  thiaH  were  religious  societies 

or  clubs,  which  assembled  peiiudicully  to  perform 
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sacrifices  in  honour  of  some  particular  deity.  Tliey 
were  endowed  with  Lmds  for  this  purpose^  and  each 
member  was  bound  hj  the  regulations  of  tbe  society 
to  the  observance  of  certain  rites,  and  to  the  pay- 
ment of  certain  dues. 

The  columns  of  the  church  were  short  thick  xiovis, 
taken  from  tombs.  The  capitals  have  a  rude  volute 
like  that  of  Norman  capitals. 

On  one  of  them  I  found  the  ruUo\\  iu*^  inscription, 
recording  the  dedication  of  a  column, — 

Kv;i^^  'Pooofiow. 

Fioui  the  form  of  the  letters  in  this  iuscripliou, 
and  in  another  on  a  fragment  of  cornice,  it  may  bo 
iilfierred  thai  the  church  was  a  very  early  specimen 
of  Christian  architecture. 

At  the  cast  end,  I  found  a  portion  of  a  small 
Poric  cornice  in  travertine,  covered  with  stucco  and 
painted,  and  part  of  a  terracotta  relief,  representing 
Herakles.  These  fragments  probably  belong  to 
some  neighbouring  tomb  which  Imd  been  opened 
by  the  early  Christians. 

In  the  pavement,  occasional  intervals  between 
the  larger  slabs  were  filled  with  a  kind  of  marquetry 
composed  of  thin  slices  of  marble,  cut  into  lozenges 
and  other  ircometrical  forms. 

from  the  site  of  this  church  a  remarkable  tomb 
may  be  seen  on  an  eminence  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  ravine,  which  is  marked  in  Plate  L.  as  "  Tripod 

Tomb." 

A  plan  of  this  tomb  is  given  Plato  LXXIII. ;  by 
which  it  will  be  seen  that  it  consists  of  two  square 
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basements  surrounded  by  a  peribolus  wall  125' 
square.   Tbis  wall  is  in  a  very  poifecH;  state  except 

on  the  north  side.  The  onfiauce  is  at  the  south- 
cast  angle.  The  basemeuts  are  each  about  20' 
square.  Upon  tbem  bare  anciently  stood  small 
pillars  composed  of  bezagonal  blocks  placed  one  on 
another,  eaeli  course  consisting  of  a  single  block. 
It  is  probable,  as  the  authors  of  the  Dilettanti 
Mission  and  otlier  travellers  haye  supposed,  tbat 
tbese  structures  were  surmounted  by  bronxe 
tripods. 

The  hexagonal  blocks  are  now  all  thrown  down, 
and  lie  round  the  basements,  of  wbicb^  as  will  be 
seen  by  tbe  section  in  Plate  LXXIII.^  very  little 
appears  above  ground.  I  dug  all  round  tbese  base- 
ments and  cnt  trenches  in  several  parts  of  the 
bolus*  In  the  most  western  of  the  two  basements 
were  on  eacb  side  small  square*beaded^Aea<p,  shown 
in  tbe  Plan,  in  which  I  found  three  small  «ori, 
of  which  the  hirgest  measured  1'  11^"  by  1'  G  "  by 
1'  One  of  these  was  inscribed  with  the  word 
"Hpoe,  and  on  tbe  fragment  of  another  was  the 
word  Kttwporpo<j>ou.  (See  Plate  XCIV.  Nos.  B5,  56.) 
The  latter  of  these  inscriptions  doubtless  has 
reference  to  tbe  Cbthonic  deity  Ge,  or  Dcmeter 
Kourotrophos. 

Nothing  was  found  in  any  of  the  cells,  and  it 
was  evident,  from  the  position  of  the  sort,  that  they 
had  been  opened  and  disturbed.  Prom  the  size  of 
the  peribolus  with  which  these  tombs  are  ehcirdedi 
it  may  be  inferred  that  the  space  thus  reserved 
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round  them  was  a  tenienaa,  dedicated  to  some  deity 

or  iiuro." 

*  See  tlie  phn  and  vestoYfttum  of  tihese  pillars  and  of  ibe 
periboku,  given  by  Texier  (Aaie  Hmear^,  III.,  PI.  162), 
and  ibe  views  of  the  site  in  its  present  state,  tftui  PL  163 ; 
also  bis  description  of  tbese  Plates^  p.  176.  Ue  states  tbat 
ibe  uppermost  bexagpn  of  eaeb  pilar  bad  four  sockets  for  tbe 
reception  <yf  tbe  legs  of  a  bronze  tripod.  (See  bis  plan  of  one  of 
ibese  bexagoDi^  PI.  161,  fig.  3.)  M.  Texier's  sopposition  tbat 
tbe  penMuB'WBB  a  Hieion  wbere  tbe  membem  of  tbe  Dorto 
Pentapolis  met,  -was  not  confirmed  by  our  excavations.  There  is 
notbing  to  show  tbat  tbe  indosore  is  of  a  very  early  period. 
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LION  TOMB. 

Bbooveiy  of  the  Lion  Tomb  j  d««eriptioii  of  ibo  lioa ;  difficulUw 
of  ite  removal ;  arohiteetnnl  remains ;  sinieture  similar  to  U»t 
of  tbe  Treasuiy  of  Athens ;  cells  for  sepnltnre ;  probable  date 
of  this  monument ;  tbe  naval  victory  of  Con  on ;  snitabiUtj  of 
tbe  site  for  sucb  a  tomb  ;  employment  of  tbe  lion  in  sepolchral 
monamenta;  its  symbolical  impoi*t;  tbe  lion  of  ChsBconea; 
lions  at  Venice ;  at  Miletus ;  tombs  near  tbe  Cntdian  lion. 

While  X  was  engaged  in  excavating  the  site  of 
the  Mausoleum,  on  intelligent  Greek  from  the 
island  of  Calymnos  named  Mcolas  Gkilloni,  on 
noticing  the  lions  from  the  Mausuieum,  wliicli  I 
had  then  recently  discovered,  informed  me  that  a 
lion  of  much  larger  dimensions  was  to  be  seen  on  a 
promontory  a  little  to  the  east  of  Onidus. 

This  information  induced  me  to  explore  the  coast 
to  the  cast  of  Cnidus,  and  to  make  inquiries  among 
the  inhabitants  of  the  district.  In  the  course  of 
these  researches  the  lion  in  question  was  discovered 
by  Mr.  Pullaii  lying  on  the  surface  of  a  rocky  slope. 
(See  Plate  LXI.) 

It  proved  to  be  a  magnificent  example  of  colossal 
Greek  sculpture,  measuring  ten  feet  in  length,  and 
six  feet  in  lieigbt  from  ilie  base  to  the  crown  of  liic 
head. 

The  site  where  it  was  found  may  be  thus  described. 
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Immcdiattily  to  the  cast  oi'  Ciiidus  ilic  coast 
bends  round,  forming  a  bay.  Tbe  curve,  after 
being  interrupted  by  two  small  promontories,  is 
eontiniied  till  it  terminates  in  a  bold  headland 
lying  opposite  to  Cape  Crio,  and  about  three  miles 
distant  from  it. 

On  the  summit  of  a  cliff  forming  part  of  this 
headland  are  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  tomb,  over- 
looking the  sea,  with  Cnidus  in  the  distance.  (Plate 
XLIX.) 

To  the  east  of  this  tomb  the  ground  slopes  gra- 
dually. The  upper  part  of  this  declivity  was  strewn 
with  architectural  ruins  from  the  tomb;  a  little 

l)elow  lav  tbe  liou.  The  soil  beinic  rockv,  but 
little  of  the  mass  of  marble  has  been  imbedded 
in  it. 

The  tomh  has  been  a  square  basement,  sur- 
rounded by  a  Doric  peristyle  with  engaged  columns, 
and  surmounted  by  a  pyramid.  Tlie  basement 
and  lower  portion  of  tlu^  pyramid  still  remained, 
and  were  built  of  petrified  heach»  £aced  externally 
with  marble.  It  was  evident,  from  the  position  in 
which  the  lion  was  lyiug,  that  it  liad  uncc  sur- 
mounted this  tomb,  having  been  thrown  down, 
probably,  by  an  earthquake.  When  found,  it  was 
lying  on  the  right  side,  as  represented  in  the  Upper 
View,  Plate  LXL 

Tiie  left  side,  being  uppermost,  had  suffered,  as 
might  be  expected,  from  weather;  but,  though 
some  of  the  finer  details  of  the  sculpture  had  been 
thus  obliterated,  the  main  anatomical  markings 
retained  their  original  boldness.  Much  of  the  right 
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side,  lying  uiideiinost,  was  as  fresh  as  when  it  left 
the  hand  of  the  artist*  The  body  is  coaching, 
the  head  tamed  round  to  the  right,  in  the  same 
Dxauncr  as  the  lion  is  frequently  represented  on 
Greek  coins.  The  entire  animal  lias  been  sculp- 
tured out  of  one  block  of  Pentelic  marble  with 
the  exception  of  the  fore-paws,  which  have  been 
united  to  the  body  by  a  joint.  It  must  have  fallen 
in  one  solid  mass,  pitching  forward  on  the  fore- 
paws,  which  have  been  broken  off  at  the  joint 
Fart  of  the  lower  jaw»  and  of  one  hind-leg,  are  also  , 
wanting.  But  these  injuries  detract  bat  little  from 
the  general  effect ;  and  the  original  design  of  the 
artist  is  presented  to  the  eye  with  a  completene^ss 
seldom  to  be  met  with  in  those  examples  of  colossal 
Greek  sculpture  which  have  been  preserved  to  us.* 
No  attempt  is  made  to  imitate  the  natural  Ibnn 
of  the  eye,  in  the  place  of  which  is  a  deeply -recessed 
cavity. 

It  is  a  question  whether  eyes  of  metal,  or  of 

vitreous  paste,  were  inserted  in  {Iw.sc  cavities,  or 
whether  the  deep  shadows  thus  created  under  the 
overhanging  brows  were  not  designed,  when  viewed 
at  a  distance,  to  convey  to  the  spectator  an  impres- 
sion equivalent  to  that  produced  by  the  real  eye. 

Such  a  mode  of  representation  bt/  equivalents  was 
adopted  by  the  ancient  artists,  whenever  mere  me- 
chanical imitation  failed  to  reproduce  in  art  the 
effect  of  an  object  in  nature,  and  this  is  particularly 
the  case  in  the  treatment  of  the  eye,  in  the  repre- 

•  See  Bate  LXI,  Lower  View,  wUcli  represents  the  Uon  after 
it  had  heeii  tamed  orer. 
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sentation  of  which  much  variety  may  be  remarked 
in  different  branches  of  ancient  art.  It  is,  however, 
more  probable,  on  the  whole,  that  eyes  of  some  arti- 
ficial material  were  inserted  in  these  sockets,  for 
the  practice  was  not  an  uncommon  one  in  ancient 
sculpture.  Pliny""  mentions  a  tradition  that  the 
tomb  of  a  certain  petty  prince  in  Cyprus  was  orna- 
mented by  a  lion  with  emerald  eyes.  It  is  a  carious 
coincidence  that  this  lion  also  overlooked  the  sea. 

Mv  first  care,  after  makinc'  this  remarkable 
discovery,  was  to  transport  the  lion  on  board 
Her  Majesty's  ship  Supply."  This  was  no  easy 
task,  on  account  of  the  great  weight  of  the  mass  of 
marble,  and  the  broken  and  difiRcult  character  of 
the  ground  over  which  it  had  to  be  transported.  A 
road  of  about  400  yards  in  extent  was  constructed 
along  the  side  of  the  mountain,  and  the  lion  haying 
been  placed  in  a  strong  cast  wlis  liauled  to  the  ^^  atcr's 
edge.  The  weight  of  the  case  being  about  eleven 
tons,  the  operation  of  dravring  the  sledge  this 
distance  over  a  newly-made  road  occupied  a  hun- 
died  Turkish  workmen  for  several  days. 

On  arriving-  at  the  edge  of  the  cliffy  it  was 
necessary  to  hoist  the  case  by  a  pair  of  sheers 
from  the  rock  on  to  a  raft  below.  This  proved 

'»  N.H.  xxxvii.  5,  §  17.  Fernnt  in  ea  insula  tumulo  reguli  Ilerniiae, 
juxta  cetarias,  marmoreo  leoni  fuisse  inditos  oculos  ex  smuragdis, 
ita  radiantibus  etium  in  gurgitem  ut  territi  refugeient  thynnt 
Among  the  sculi)ture8  recently  discovered  at  Cyrene  hy  Lieut. 
Smitli,  R.E.,  and  Commander  Porcher,  E.N.,  were  two  heads, 
both  of  which  have  had  enamelled  eyes  ;  the  remains  of  the 
vitreous  iiaste  employed  still  remains  in  the  sockets  of  the  eyes. 
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to  be  the  most  difficult  part  of  the  whole  em- 
barkation; for,  as  the  sheers  could  only  be  fixed 

on  a  narrow  ledge  of  rock  some  feet  above  the 
sea,  and  as,  from  the  depth  of  the  water  here, 
wo  had  no  means  of  constructing  a  pier,  it  was 
impossible  to  bring  the  case  in  the  first  in* 
stance  perpendicularly  under  the  shoerhead.  We 
attempted,  therefore,  after  hauling  it  to  the  extn  iue 
edge  of  the  rock,  to  launch  it  into  the  air,  easing 
its  descent  gradually  by  a  number  of  check-tackles^ 
attached  to  it  behind.  The  strain  of  this  immense 
weight,  as  it  inclined  forward  over  the  cliff,  broke 
off  a  large  rock  to  w  hich  one  of  the  check-tackles 
had  been  fastened ;  the  case  then  lurched  forward  in 
a  slanting  direction,  and,  most  fortunately,  was 
caught  against  one  of  the  sheerlegs,  into  which  one 
corner  imbedded  itself.  After  trying  several  inef- 
fectual experiments,  we  finally  succeeded  in  setting 
it  free  by  the  following  method The  case  was  first 
secured  from  slipping  further  forward  by  bending  a 
new  hawser  round  it,  w  hich  was  then  strained  tii^ht, 
and  also  by  supporting  the  sides  and  end  next  the 
sea  with  shores^  such  as  are  placed  round  a  ship  in 
dock.  An  inclined  plane  was  then  formed  under 
the  case  by  planks  laid  on  the  rough  surface  of  the 
rock,  so  as  to  till  up  all  inequalities.  After  these 
precautions  had  been  taken,  one  of  the  purchases 
which  held  the  case  to  the  sheerhead  was  slackened, 
and,  on  this  struiji  being  removed,  the  leg  of  the 
sheer  was  cleared  from  the  corner  embedded  in  it. 
The  sheers  were  then  altered  so  as  to  give  plenty 
of  room  for  the  passage  of  the  case  through  them, 
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and  the  shores  being  removed,  it  was  launched 
forward  into  the  air  till  it  hung  plumb  with  the 
sheer-head,  when  it  was  lowered  on  the  raft.  The 
work  of  embarkation,  in  consequence  of  these 
diffioiilties,  occupied  one  month. 

I  next  proceeded  to  clear  away  the  ruins  round 
the  bas(^  of  the  tomb,  when  its  original  structure 
was  dearly  shown*  The  marble  which  had  fonned 
the  facing  of  the  sides  still  remained  in  the  lower 
courses,  above  A\liich  were  courses  of  petrified 
beach  forming  the  core  of  the  masonry.  . 

Although  the  peristyle  was  thrown  down,  sufficieut 
materials  existed  for  its  restoration.  Portions  of 
the  lower  step  of  the  podimn  still  remained  in 
position  on  all  the  four  sides  of  the  tomb,  being 
most  perfect  on  the  west  side. 

The  basement,  measured  from  angle  to  angle  of 
this  step,  formed  a  square  of  39'  2f "  each  way. 

Under  the  podium  was  a  foundation  course  laid 
on  the  native  rock,  which  had  been  IcTclled  for  its 
reception. 

The  columns  and  their  capitals  were  formed  of 

drums  engaged  in  the  marble  wall  behind  them  in 
such  a  manner  that  each  drum,  instead  of  being 
dreular,  had  a  projection  at  the  back,  by  which  it 
was  toothed  into  the  masonry.  This  mode  of  con- 
struetion  must  liave  added  strength  to  the  walL 

The  drums  of  the  columns  were,  for  the  most 
part,  only  blocked  out;  some  few,  however,  are 
fluted. 

As,  from  the  destruction  of  the  upper  course  of 
the  stylobate,  none  of  the  bases  of  the  columns 
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were  found  in  position,  their  height  had  to  be  cal- 
culated from  the  general  proportions  of  the  order. 

'Slwch  of  the  architectural  detail  was  only  roughly 
blocked  out ;  but  the  execution,  wherever  it  had 
been  completed,  vas  marked  by  that  simplicity  and 
decision  of  line  which  characterises  the  best  period 
of  Doric  architecture. 

At  the  height  of  6'  10"  above  the  surface  of  the 
upper  foundation  course  a  line  of  marble  slabs 
stiU  remained,  toothed  into  the  travertine  walls  be- 
hind them.  This  course  showed  the  manner  in  which 
the  two  materials  were  bonded  together. 

A  great  number  of  the  steps  forming  the  external 
pyramid  were  discovered  in  the  ruins.  Most  of 
these  had  an  average  width  of  14^  for  the  tread. 

On  an  an^le  step,  however,  one  tread  measured 
the  other  10";  and  this  smaller  dimension 
occurred  in  several  other  steps  not  belonging  to  the 
angles. 

The  depth  of  the  face  of  the  step  averaged  13". 

It  may  be  inferred  from  the  difference  in  the 
width  of  the  tread  that  the  area  of  the  Pyramid, 
like  that  of  the  Mausoleum,  was  oblong. 

This  form  would  certainly  be  most  suitable,  if,  as 
will  be  presently  shown,  the  apex  of  the  Pyramid 
served  as  the  pedestal  for  the  lion. 

In  one  place  a  hole  large  enough  to  admit  a  man*B 
body  had  been  made  in  the  wall  of  the  basement. 
On  ontfMMno:  at  tliis  Jiperture,  I  found  a  circular 
chamber  w  ithin,  blocked  up  with  the  ruins  of  its 
roof,  which,  *as  in  the  case  of  the  well-known 
treasury  of  Atreus  at  MycensB  and  other  Greek 
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buildings,  had  been  formod  by  a  dome  vaulted 
in  the  Egyptian  manner,  that  is  to  say,  Trith. con- 
centric horizontal  courses,  orerhanging  each  other 
so  as  gradually  to  converge  to  an  apex. 

On  clearing  out  this  chamber,  I  found  that  it  was 
17'  3"  in  diameter,  and  in  form  like  a  beehive.  (See 
the  Flan  and  Section,  Plate  LXU.)  The  apex  of 
the  vault  had  been  bridged  over  by  an  immense 
circular  stone,  which  was  in  form  like  a  hung,  and 
served  as  a  keystone.  In  his  accoimt  of  the  Trea- 
sury of  Minyas,  at  Orchomenos,  Pausanias  describes 
such  a  structure  of  roof— 

*  IX.  ZB,  §  2.   Compare  the  vm  of  ^ftovia,  ibid,  il  25,  §  7, 

and  of  upfwct  SophooL  Antig.  1. 1216. 

In  other  extant  examples  of  thtm  the  stone  at  the  summit 
has  a  different  form.  Compare  the  section  of  the  Koiil  Oba 
(Antiquit^s  du  Bosphore  Ciuimdricn  conserv6c8  au  Musde  Im- 
pi;rial  de  TErmitage,  St.  Petersburg,  185.3  ;  Atlai^  Plate  A),  and 
that  of  the  chamber  at  Mycenae,  called  the  Treasury  of  Atreos, 
as  described  by  ^tlr.  Donaldson  (Stuart's  Antiquities  of  Athens, 
Supplementary  Vol.,  pp.  25-32,  Plate  III.).  Mr.  DoTinldson  there 
cites  the  fullowing  interesting  particulars  as  to  the  .structure  of 
tills  vault,  ascertained  by  Mr.  C.  li.  Cockerell,  by  excavations  on 
its  .summit  : — 

"  The  chamber  was  formed  of  so  many  horizontal  rings,  each  of 
which  hangs  over  the  one  beneath  the  requisite  projection  to  form 
the  curve,  and  most  probably  the  form  was  produced  after  the 
whole  was  erected  by  cutting  away  tlie  ])rojecting  angles.  Each 
stone  was  fuund  to  be  worked  fair  and  concentric  to  the  depth  of 
thtee  inches  from  the  inner  face  of  the  dome;  the  Kmaining 
portion  of  ihe  joint  was  less  aocnrate  and  more  rough,  bat  the 
deficiency  vas  always  supplied  by  small  wedge-like  stones,  driven 
Into  the  interstices  with  great  force,  seeoring  the  eonoentridtgr  of 
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Chambers  so  vaulted  were  called  by  the  ancients 
thoH. 

The  tomb  is  entered  by  a  doorway  in  tlio  centre  of 
the  north  side :  the  jambs  and  lintel  ol  this  doorway 
bare  been  shattered,  and  their  appearance  showed 
that  this  entrance  bad,  at  some  time,  been  foroed. 

Tbe  pavement  of  tbe  cliamlier  was  laid  on  tbe 
native  rock,  the  surface  ot  which  had  been  cut  away 
in  places  to  receive  it.  The  joints  of  the  stones  were 
polygonal,  as  in  Cyclopean  masonry.  A  large  po^ 
tion  of  them  had  been  taken  up,  doubtless  for  the 
purpose  of  ascertaining  whether  any  treasure  was 
concealed  below. 

The  floor  was  continued  at  the  same  level  under 
the  basement,  and  its  margin  on  each  side  formed 
the  foundation  course  under  the  stylobate  already 
noticed. 

these  stones  in  their  whole  dcjtth.  13y  a  succession  of  these 
cylindrical  rings  in  rapid  diminution,  the  artist  calculated  on  their 
veriitaBee  to  the  supcrincainbeiit  wci^hv  of  earth  purposely  heaped 
on  all  side^  and  idied  on  their  well'Secared  oooceDtridtf  for  the 
durability  of  the  ioterior  form  of  his  bold  and  novel  inventioD. 
In  another  rained  edifice  of  a  similar  description,  near  the  dtadel 
gate  of  the  Lions,  the  eonstmction  is  of  the  same  description,  bat 
the  depth  of  the  stones  has  not  more  than  two'thirds  of  the  depth 
of  the  blooks  in  this  chamber,  and  its  greater  degree  of  dilapidation 
seems  to  prove  that  this  larger  chamber  owes  its  state  cf  preser- 
vntion  to  the  superior  width  and  depth  of  its  blochs  of  stone. 

**Sir  William  Cell,  on  the  authority  of  B(r.  Oropius  of  Athens, 
mentions  a  similar  subterraneons  chamber  on  the  banks  of  the 
Eurotas,  at  about  seven  miles  from  Sparta.** 

The  ruins  of  a  similar  t/tolos  wcro  seen  by  Dodwell  at  Pharsalus 
(see  his  Travels,  i.  p.  228),  and  two  others  at  Amyclae,  are  described 
by  Curtius,  Peloponneso?,  ii.  p.  248,  Anra.  48.  On  the  whole  sub- 
ject of  thoH,  nee  Dr.  K.  Th.  Pyl,  Die  Griechischen  Bundbauteo, 
Grei£»wald,  1661. 
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The  lower  part  of  tlie  chamber  was,  as  I  have 
already  stated,  built  of  marble  blocks.  On  reference 
to  the  Plan  (Plate  LXII.),  it  will  be  seen  that  this 
marble  wall  is  pierced  with  openings,  which  radiate 
like  embrasares  from  the  centre  of  the  chamber  to 
the  outside  of  the  basement. 

The  floor  of  these  passages  is  continuous  with 
that  of  the  chamber,  and  with  the  foundation-course 
of  the  podium.  They  extend  to  the  outer  face  of 
the  wall,  cxpandinp^  as  they  advance  outwards,  and 
terminate  flush  with  the  external  marble  facing, 
by  which  they  were  originally  closed.  Thdr  length 
varies  firom  &  to  T  7"- 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  thcv  were  intended 
as  receptacles  for  bodies.  Such  an  arrangement  of 
cells  or  d^xoi,  branching  out  from  a  principal  cham-» 
ber,  may  be  seen  in  Hellenic  tombs  at  Budrum, 
and  at  Pyli  in  the  island  of  Cos.  I  have  never, 
however,  before  met  with  the  circular  arrangement 
adopted  here. 

There  are  eleven  of  these  cells,  three  on  each 
side  of  the  tomb,  except  to  the  north,  where  the 
doorway  occupies  the  middle  place.  All  of  them 
were  choked  with  rubbish,  but  no  trace  of  sepul* 
ehral  remains  were  obtained  from  them,  except 
some  human  bones. 

No  bones,  pottery,  or  other  antiquities  were 
found  in  the  chamber  itself,  but,  on  one  side  of  the 
doorway  outside,  was  a  lekyiko9  high,  which 
had  originally  been  covered  with  black  varnish 
(see  the  cut  on  the  following  page) :  near  it  were 
found  some  fragments  of  painted  vases. 

n.  2  k 
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This  pottory  was  all  much  corroded,  and  its 
fabric  and  condition  lead  me  to  consider  it  as  of  the 
later  period  of  Greek  Fictile  Art,  when  a  less 
durable  varnish  was  employed. 


Lekytko*  found  in  Lion  Tomb. 


The  masonry  in  the  walls  of  the  tomb  was 
generally  isodomous ;  the  marble  employed  was 
dove-coloured,  with  veins  of  purple  and  yellow. 

The  courses  of  petrified  beach  in  the  upper  part  of 
the  chamber  do  not  appear  to  have  been  faced  with 
marble,  or  any  ornamental  material. 

The  blocks  were  rouiyhlv  dressed,  with  a  finelv- 
tooled  border. 

Aperibolus  wall,  built  of  rubble,  and  2'  5"  thick, 
could  be  traced  round  the  tomb  on  the  west  and 
north  sides.  It  ran  parallel  to  the  sides  of  the 
basement.  On  the  north  side  it  could  be  traced 
for  40'  from  the  north-west  ans^le  eastward,  and  on 
the  west  side  it  extendcnl  from  the  same  angle  85' 
to  the  south ;  its  distance  from  the  basement  is  36' 
on  the  north,  and  33'  on  the  west  side.  On  the 
south  and  east  sides  no  certain  trace  of  this  wall 
could  be  met  with.    An  angle  of  rubble  wall  near 
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the  spot  \iliere  tlie  lion  was  lying  may  periiaps  be 
the  south-east  comer  of  the  peribolm  ;  hut  its  line, 
if  prolonged  to  the  west  in  a  direction  parallel  to 
the  basement,  would,  instead  of  meeting  the  south- 
west angle,  pass  beyond  the  edge  of  the  cliiT,  which, 
on  this  side,  overiiangs  the  sea. 

In  the  course  of  the  excayation,  the  most  minute 
and  carefdl  search  was  made  for  the  portions  of  the 
lion  which  are  wanting ;  namely,  the  forepaws  and 
the  lower  jaw. 

The  whole  of  the  ruins,  which,  except  on  the 
side  facing  the  sea,  extended  to  a  distance  of  40' 
all  round  the  basement,  were  examined,  Ktone  by 
stone,  and  the  ground  underneath  them  dug  down 
to  the  native  rock,  but  no  fragment  of  sculpture 
rewarded  our  search. 

I  examined  the  surface  of  all  the  architectural 
HKii  bles  as  they  were  uncovered,  in  the  hope  of 
^ding  an  inscription,  but  no  trace  of  letters  was 
observed. 

We  are,  tlierefore,  left  w  iihout  any  evidence  as 
to  the  date  of  this  tomb,  except  such  as  is  afforded 
by  the  style  of  the  sculpture  and  architecture. 

On  the  first  discovery  of  this  lion,  it  appeared  to 
me  a  work  of  the  same  school  as  the  sculptures  of 
the  Mausoleum ;  but,  on  seeing  it  in  juxtaposition 
with  these  sculptures,  I  think  that  the  lion  ex- 
hibits a  style  rather  more  severe,  and  less  rich 
and  flowing. 

Tf  this  impressiiju  he  correct,  a  somewhat  earlier 
(l:\f  (»  may  be  assigned  to  the  lion ;  we  may  take  the 
half-century  between  B.C.  350  and  B.C.  400  as  the 
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range  of  time  within  which  such  a  date  would 
faU. 

The  architecture  seems  to  present  nothing  in- 
consistent with  such  ;i  date. 

During  the  period  to  which  I  would  thus  assi^^ 
this  monument,  Cnidus  was  certainly  a  repuhUc, 
and  the  erection  of  so  sumptuous  and  conspicuous 
a  tomb  to  the  memory  of  a  private  individual  seems 
inconsistent  with  the  jealous  spirit  which  prevailed 
in  the  ancient  commonwealths  before  the  age  of 
Alexander  the  Great. 

It  is,  therefore,  more  likely  that  the  tomb  is  a 
^olyandrion,  or  public  monument,  erected  to  com- 
memorate a  number  of  citizens  slain  in  battle. 

Such  an  edifice  may  not  have  been  originally 
desia^ned  for  the  reception  of  bodies,  but  as  a  ceno- 
taph; indeed,  the  paucity  of  sepulchral  remains, 
and  the  unfinished  state  of  the  architecture,  lead 
me  to  doubt  whether  any  interment  ever  took  place 
in  this  tomb  at  the  period  of  its  erection. 

The  lehjthos  and  tVaj^ments  of  ])ottery  seem  of  a 
much  later  period  than  the  building,  and,  from  the 
place  in  which  they  were  found  at  the  side  of  the 
door,  there  can  be  hardh  a  doubt  that  thev  were 
laid  there  as  an  otferincr  on  the  celebration  of 
periodical  rites.  The  lew  bones  found  in  one  of 
the  cells  may  have  been  deposited  there  at  a  date 
long  subsequent  to  that  of  the  tomb. 

Among  the  ruins  on  the  western  side  was  dis- 
covered part  of  a  large  slab,  on  which  was  sculptured 
in  relief  a  circular  shield.  This  slab  was  broken 
on  two  sides,  so  that  its  original  dimensions  could 
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not  be  ascertamed.   Its  greatest  length  was  3'  6^ 

its  thickness  V  3".  Bather  more  than  half  the 
shield  had  been  broken  away.  The  surface  of 
the  relief  had  never  been  finished^  but  the  sides 
of  the  slab  were  finally  tooled.  The  projection  of 
the  shield  was  2". 

This  fragment  was  found  on  the  western  side  of 
the  tomb.  It  was  evidently  too  large  to  have 
formed  part  of  the  architrave,  but  may  possibly 
have  been  inserted  betweeu  the  two  central  columns 
over  the  doorway. 

If  we  suppose  the  tomb  to  have  been  a  public 
monument,  the  unfinished  shield  was  probably  in- 
tended to  receive  an  inscription  recording  the  names 
and  services  of  the  persons  commemorated. 

The  completion  of  the  work  may  been 
arrested  by  political  events,  and,  most  probably,  by 
one  of  those  revolutions  so  common  in  the  repub- 
lics of  antiquity,  by  which  a  dominant  j^arty  was 
suddenly  expelled  from  power,  and  all  their  acts 
annulled. 

During  the  period  to  which  I  would  assign  this 
tomb,  the  history  of  Cnidus  records,  as  lar  as  I  am 
aware,  only  two  events  sufficiently  important  to 
have  given  occasion  for  such  a  public  monument. 

The  earliest  of  these  events  is  the  repulse  of  the 
Athenians,  wlien  they  attacked  and  nearly  took 
Cnidus,  B.C.  412  ;  the  second  is  the  defeat  of  the 
Lacedsemonians  by  Conon,  in  a  sea-fight  off  this 
place,  B.C*  Q94t;  but  it  is  not  certain  that  any 
Cnidians  took  a  part  in  this  latter  engagement. 

It  may  be  observed  that  the  site  of  the  Lion 
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Tomb  is  one  well  suited  for  a  mjdnament  intended 
to  commemorate  a  naval  victory. 

It  stands  on  ihv  ctlge  uf  an  abrupt  preciince,  cut 
sheer  down  to  tho  sea,  to  tlxe  depth  of  200'. 

The  summit  of  the  pyramid  must  have  com- 
manded an  extensive  view  of  the  neighbonnng 
coast  and  islands. 

On  the  west  appears  Cnidus,  with  Cos  boyond. 
Below,  to  the  south,  are  the  islands  of  Kisyros, 
Telos,  and  the  more  distant  Rhodes,  (Plate 
LXVII.) 

This  tomb  must  have  been  to  tb(*  marin(M  S  on 
the  eastern  side  of  the  Archipt^lai^o  as  familiar  a 
sea-mark  as  the  Colossus  of  Rhodes,  the  Mauso* 
leum,  or  the  Temple  of  Apollo  at  Branchidas. 

Tlie  selection  of  a  iiun  a^i  the  cjjilhema  ut'tbis 
monument  is  strongly  in  favour  of  the  suppositiuii 
that  the  persons  it  commemorates  had  heen  slain  in 
battle.  The  lion,  it  is  true,  constantly  occurs  as 
a  marked  feature  in  the  design  both  of  Helletiic 
and  Etruscan  tombs,  as  lias  already  been  sho\vn 
in  reference  to  the  Mausoleum,  and,  in  mauy 
instances,  the  simple  idea  of  custody  may  be  suffi' 
cient  to  explain  the  import  of  this  symbol. 

But  it  is  eloar  from  the  evidenee  of  ancient 
literature,  that,  when  the  lion  was  placed  on  the 
tomb  of  heroes,  it  was  specially  selected  as  an  em- 
blem of  valour  and  force,  though  the  idea  that  tlie 
lion  was  the  giuirdian  of  the  tomb  was  not  lost 
sight  of.  This  we  see  very  elearly  from  the  epi" 
gram  of  Simonides  on  the  marble  lion  which  corn- 
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memorated  the  yalour  of  Leonidas  at  ThermopylaB, 
and  which  runs  thus : — 

Bi)ptt>v  ft^u  HoprtoT^g  gym,  Bmr&v    oy  eyto  vuv 

The  same  sentiment  is  repeated  on  several  other 
epi^ams  of  a  later  period.* 

According  to  Pausanias,^  the  courage  of  Leaina, 
the  mistress  of  Aiistogeiton,  was  commemorated 
by  a  bronze  figure  of  a  lioness  placed  by  the  side 
of  a  statue  of  Aphrodite,  this  latter  being  the  work 
of  Calamis. 

Near  Thebes,  as  we  learn  firom  the  same  author,<^ 
was  a  Pofyandrim,  surmounted  by  a  lion,  erected 

in  memory  of  the  Thebans  who  fell  in  battle  at 
Chieronea. 

Pausanias,  in  describing  this  tomb,  remarks  that 
the  lion  has  reference  to  the  courage  of  the  Theban 

warriors,  but  ihixi  no  inseription  wa^  added,  be- 

<  Poet  Lyr.  Or.  Beigk,  Xo.  114  (1G9),  and  Bergk's  note  in  loe. 
Berod.  vii 

*  Compare  ibe  opignun  on  Teleatias  by  Antipator  Sidwiiu, 
Bninok,  Analecta,  ii.  p.  31. 

LtS'f,  Xiujyf  (^Ulfltt  Oiij  71  7T()U^  TUi^V  (l^<jt)(/>t/>'/KU(, 

fipTtpos       ^ftp&¥  Q990V  iyit  Kikptfiai, 

Afipot*      yap  ci)  Ivafitvitinn  Xitay, 

'  i.  23.  cf.  Polyaaii.  Strat.  vui.  4.1  in  tins  aisc  and  iu  that  of 
the  monument  of  Leonidas,  the  symbol  employed  had  evidently  a 
phonetic  value; 

t  ix.  40,  §  6, 
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cause  they  were  defeated.   The  fr«igmeiit«  of  this 

lion  still  exist  on  tho  spot  whoro  Pnusanias  saw 
thcni,  and  a  restoration  of  it  by  M.  Sii  i^cl,  a  German 
artist,  is  given  hy  Welcker  in  the  Monumenti  of 
the  Archaeological  Institute  of  Borne."  ^  Accord- 
ing to  this  rc^st  oral  ion,  the  lion  was  in  a  seated 
position,  and  in  height  about  12  feet. 

It  is  not  known  what  the  original  design  of  this 
monument  waa,  as  only  fragments  of  the  pedestal 
remain,  and  no  traces  of  the  foundation.  It  is  said 
that  the  lion  itself  was  dug  uj)  out  of  a  Tnound 
during  the  Greek  revohition,  and  broken  up  in  the 
hope  that  treasure  would  be  found  inside  it.^ 

lions  seem  also  to  have  been  dedicated  simply 
to  commemorate^  victories,  without  lorming  part  of 
a  sepulchral  monument.  Thus  th<^  city  of  Elatea, 
after  having  repulsed  Gassander,  dedicated  a  bronze 
lion  at  Delphi.^  At  Thebes,  in  front  of  tho  temple 
of  Artemis  Eukleia,  i'auj^auias  saw  a  marhle  lion 
which,  according  to  local  tradition,  was  dedicated 
by  Hercules  to  record  his  victory  over  the 
Orchomenians.'' 

If  we  assume  that  the  Cnidfan  lion  commemo- 
rates the  victory  of  Conon,  which,  I  consider, 
on  the  whole,  the  most  probable  supposition  with 
respect  to  this  monumenti  then  it  becomes  a 
matter  of  interest  to  ascertain  how  far  it  cor- 
res])oiuls  in  style  and  treatment  with  the  Chav 
ronea  lion  already  referred  to,  the  date  of  which 

^  1856,  pp.  1—0  ;  tav.  1 

'  Mure,  Tour  iu  (Jrcece  (Eilinburgh,  1S4'-M.  i.  pp.  218-:21. 
J  Pftusan.  X.  18,  C.  ^  j^.  17^  2. 
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would  be  about  .half  a  century  later.  I  had  hoped 
that  this  compariaon  might  hare  been  by  this  time 
effected  by  means  of  easts  from  the  fragments, 

which,  with  unaccountable  apathy,  the  Greek 
government  suffers  to  remain  at  Chaaronea,  ox- 
posed  to  weather  and  accident.  But  as  yet  this 
hope  has  been  unfulfilled,  and  those  who  have 
not  examined  the  remains  of  the  Chajronea  lion 
in  situ  can  only  form  their  idea  of  it  from  the 
descriptions  of  trareUers. 

Colonel  Mure»in  the  description  already  referred 
to,  observes  that  this  inijuuinont  "possesses  the 
affecting  peculiarity  of  being  erected,  not  as  usual, 
to  commemorate  the  victory,  but  the  misfor- 
tune of  the  warriors  whose  bodies  repose  in  the 
soil  beneath — the  valour,  not  the  success  of  their 
struggle  for  liberty;"  and^  he  adds,  that  "the 
artist)  with  an  accurate  perception  of  the  affecting 
specialty  of  the  case,  has  given  to  the  countenance 
of  the  animal  that  expression  of  fierceness,  and  of 
humiliation,  of  rage,  sorrow,  and  shame,  which 
would  agitate  the  breasts  of  proud  Hellenic  free- 
men  on  such  a  defeat."^ 

In  support  of  this  criticism,  I  would  quote  a 
remark,  made  to  me  by  one  profoundly  conversant 
with  Greek  art;™  namely,  tliat  the  lion  of  Chaeronea, 
being  the  emblem  of  a  defeat,  is  placed  in  an 

*  Compare  Welcker's  remarks  in  the  Menioii-  referred  to  note  \ 
"  The  late  Sir  Thomas  Wyse,  who,  during  his  long  r^dence 
At  Athens  as  BritidL  minister,  lost  no  op|K)rtunitj  of  exerting 
his  infineiioe  for  the  promotion  of  archaeological  research  and  for 
the  preaervatioD  cf  the  few  ai:oient  monuments  still  extant  in 
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attitude  expressive  of  angry  defiance;  while  the 
attitade  of  the  Cnidion  lion,  being  one  of  natmal 
repose,  seems  lather  the  symbol  of  a  victory. 

If  wc  admit  that  the  evident  difference  in  the 
motive  of  these  two  works  may  be  thus  explained, 
the  criticism  itself  is  an  additional  argument  in 
fitYOur  of  my  supposition  that  the  Cnidian  monu- 
ment commemorates  the  victorv'  of  Conon. 

ft' 

I  would  here  draw  attention  to  the  fact  that 
one  of  the  colossal  lions  brought  from  Athens  to 
Venice  by  Morosini,  and  now  in  the  arsenal  there, 

is,  in  design,  style,  aiul  scale,  ahiiost  an  exact 
counterpart  of  the  one  disco>  ered  by  me  at  Cnidus. 
This  lion  has  lost  the  head»  which  has  been  re- 
placed by  a  dmnsy  Cinque  Cento  restoration ;  but 
is  otherwise  perfect,  and  shows  the  action  of  the 
fore  paws,  which  is  wanting  in  the  Cnidian  lion. 

Observing  that  these  two  lions  corresponded  so 
nearly  in  style  and  scale,  I  obtained  from  Venice  a 
cast  of  one  fore  paw  of  Morosini's  liuii,  and  uu  ad- 
justing this  to  the  arm  of  the  Cnidian  lion,  found 
that  it  was  about  half  an  inch  larger.*^  The  differ- 

Inter  csotera  vero  duo  Bpectabilis  magnitudiDis  Leonis  ac 
Lcppnm  simulacra,  ex  marmore  constnicta,  extremo  in  littore 
rcpcrtn. — Mauroceiii  Gesta  script.  J.  Gratian.  Patav.  1G98,  p.  33?. 
Compart'  the  inscription  ])laced  on  tbesc  lions  by  the  Venetian 
Rtiiiite,  1087.  Accor  ding  to  H.  W.  Uh'ichs,  Topography  of  the 
Harbours  at  Athens,  Eugh  transl.  I<ondon,  li547,  p,  18,  thi'?  lioa 
is  alluded  to  by  Plutarcb  under  the  name  "AXu/ioc  in  the  expression 
TO  Kara  Tof  "AXKi^iaf  uKpiaTripttn'.    Pint.  Themist  32. 

At  the  eastern  foot  of  Hvmettus.  Dodwell  saw  a  culcssal  lion, 
whieli  lie  describes  as  being  of  Pentelic  njarblc,  in  the  purest  style, 
and  well  preserved  except  the  legs,  which  aro  wanting.  The  lower 
jaw  of  this  lion  is  preserved.    This  iiuu  is  thi  ee-quarters  oi  an 
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enoe  in  scale  must  haye  been  originally  very  much 
less,  perhaps  not  more  than  a  quarter  of  an  inch, 

as  the  Cnidian  lion  lias  suliered  much  from  cor- 
rosion of  flic  surface.  The  lion  at  Venice  was 
taken  by  Morosini  from  the  shore  of  the  FirsBus, 
and  there  can  hardly  be  a  doubt  that  it  once 
ornamented  an  Athenian  toml),  probably  a  Toly- 
andrioUf  erected  in  honour  of  some  victory,  con- 
temporary in  date  with  that  gained  by  Conon.*" 

At  Palatta,  the  site  of  the  ancient  Miletns,  are 
two  colossal  iuarl)le  lions,  both  of  wliich  seem  to 
be  connected  with  tombs. 

One  of  these  I  found  lying  on  a  plain,  about  400 
yards  to  the  west  of  a  rained  marble  mosque,  which 

hour  distant  from  the  monastery  of  St.  John  at  tlio  foot  of  Hy- 
n)ettu%  and  is  situated  near  a  church  in  great  measure  composed 
of  ancient  blocks  of  stoue.  It  is  engraved  in  l  )odvvell,  Travels  in 
Greece,  London,  181P,  i.  p.  523-4.  QSee  also  ^^'ords\vorth,  Greece, 
ji.  122.]  Dodwell  here  states  that  one  of  the  colossal  lions  taken 
hy  the  Venetiai;s  liom  Atliens  formed  part  of  a  foiintaiu,  the  water 
of  which  was  intended  to  gush  Ironi  its  mouth. 

Ibid.  p.  370.  "  In  the  year,  IGO-i,  Du  Loir  saw  a  large  statue 
of  a  lion  of  white  marble  near  the  temple  of  Theseus,  wliich  was 
also  tiotieed  by  Gnillakidre  fifteen  yean  afterwards,  and  by  Comelio 
Ifagni  in  1674.  Onilktidra  asserts  that  it  was  in  a  couching 
poiation.**  In  the  island  of  C^if,  Brondstedt  found  a  colossal  lion 
senlptored  out  of  an  immense  block  of  rock  which  formed  its  basei 
(See  bis  Voyages  dans  U  Qr^  i.  pp.  30,  31,  PL  11.)  He  states 
that  ibis  lion  measured  39  f«et  in  length  by  10  feet  in  height, 
and  sopposes  it  to  be  alluded  to  by  Heraldeides  Ppnticos^  Do 
Bebua  PuUids  (art.  lU  W). 

•  We  might,  indeed,  suppose  that  the  lion  of  the  Pirams  was 
erected  to  commemorate  Conon's  great  naval  victory,  as  the  conn* 
terpart  of  the  monument  of  the  Cnidian  monument,  were  it  not 
that  we  know  that  the  Athenians  commemorated  this  same  victory 
by  a  dedication  to  Aphrodite  in  her  temple  on  the  sluHre  of  the 
Pinsus* — See  Pausan.  i.  1,  3. 
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fonns  a  conspicuoiia  object  in  the  modem  village 
of  Palatia. 

This  lion  is  8'  long  and  4'  high.  It  is  in  a 
couching  positioii ;  the  face  is  badly  preserved; 
the  body,  especially  the  hind  quaiten,  in  good 
condition.  The  fore  paws  are  wanting.  The  style 
is  conventional,  and  may,  perhaps,  exhibit  an  iuu- 
tation  of  archaic  sculpture  by  a  Komau  artist. 

A  few  yards  to  the  west  of  this  lion  are  the  niins 
of  a  tomb  which  appears  to  have  been  a  Boric 
btnicturc  on  a  basement. 

The  east  and  west  sides  of  tliis  basement  measure 
and  the  north  and  south  sides,  25'. 

The  details  of  the  architecture  show  that  this 
edifice  was  of  the  Roman  period.  There  is  every 
reason  to  suppose  that  the  lion,  lying  so  near  the 
basement,  originally  surmounted  the  tomb. 

The  other  colossal  lion  at  Miletus  is  lying  near 
the  great  theatre,  a  little  to  the  west  of  the  north- 
west  end  of  its  cavea^  on  the  edge  of  the  marsliy 
ground  bordering  on  the  Mseander. 
.  This  lion  is  in  a  style  still  more  conventional 
than  the  one  I  have  just  described,  and  is,  pro* 
bably,  of  a  later  i)eriod.  It  is  broken  in  the 
middle,  and  much  weathenvorn. 

The  present  length  is  & ;  the  fore  paws  are 
wanting. 

Close  to  this  lion  are  the  remains  of  a  llomau 
tomb,  of  the  Corinthian  order. 

The  basement  of  this  tomb  measures  50^  by  32^* 
Under  it  is  a  chamber  with  a  barrel  vault,  21'  long 
by  15'  6". 
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The  height  from  the  ground  to  the  top  of  the 
Tanlt  is  IV,  The  sides  are  composed  of  large  slabs 
6'  long  and  4'  wide,  with  fine  well-litted  joints. 

It  seems  most  probal)l(»  that  the  lion,  lying  near 
this  tomb,  formed  part  of  its  design. 

In  both  of  the  Miletus  tombs  the  motive  of  the 
desiim  may  have  been  borrowed  from  the  earlier 
Cnidian  monument.  It  may  be  remarked,  as  a 
singular  coincidence,  that,  both  at  Cnidus  and 
Miletus,  the  lion  was  the  prevailing  and  familiar 
type  on  the  coinage  in  Ilellenic  times ;  and  lience, 
it  may  be  thought,  this  symbol  was  made  so  marked 
a  feature  in  the  design  of  sepulchral  monuments 
in  both  cities;  but  the  testimony  of  the  ancients 
themselves  as  to  the  motive  which  led  them  to 
adopt  the  lion  so  generally  as  the  epithema  of 
tombs  is  so  distinctly  given,  that  I  do  not  think 
there  is  any  need  to  seek  for  a  less  obvious  expla- 
nation of  this  symbol  by  connectmg  it  with  the 
local  myth  of  anv  individual  citv. 

On  the  land  side,  the  view  from  the  Lion  Tomb 
at  Cnidus  presents  a  wild  and  barren  tract  of 
mountain  scenery. 

At  the  distance  of  about  half  an  hour  inland, 
in  the  direction  of  the  ancient  road,  another  tomb 
similar  in  structure  stands  on  an  elevated  spot. 
This  tomb  has  a  square  basement  of  fine  polygonal 
masonry,  which  had  been  surmounted  by  a  drcular 
pyraniiil  wow  thrown  down.  The  whole  was  built 
of  massive  blocks  of  limestone. 

Looking  inland  from  the  summit  of  this  second 
tomb,  I  discovered  on  the  next  considerable  emi- 
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nenoe  a  third  tomb,  composed  of  a  aqiiaie  bas^ent, 
surmoimted  by  a  drcnlar  pyramid.   The  basement 

was  of  limestone,  the  pyramid  of  petrified  beaeh. 
The  masonry  was  less  massire.  On  the  right  are 
two  other  basementSy*— one  square,  the  other  dr- 
cular.  All  these  monmnents  present  the  same 
general  type. 

There  can  liavdlv  be  a  doubt  thnt  thev  all  oon- 

I  i 

tained  circular  chambers  vaults  with  liorizontal 
conrseSf  in  the  mode  which  I  have  already  described. 
It  is  probable  that  all  the  chambers  haye  been 
broken  open  and  rifled. 

The  manner  in  which  the  several  tombs  are 
grouped,  seems  hardly  the  result  of  chance.  Their 
arrangement  would  seem  to  indicate  that  ad- 
vantage has  been  taken  of  the  principal  eminences, 
80  as  to  make  each  tomb  command  a  view  of  the 
one  nearest  to  it 

Thus  they  may  haye  senred  as  a  chain  of  watch- 
towers,  and  for  the  communication  of  signals. 

The  sites  of  the  ancient  tumuli  in  many  parts  of 
England  seem  to  have  been  chosen  with  a  similar 
view. 
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CHAFTEB  XXL 

DESCRIPTION  OP  THE  ABCHITSCmtE  OT  THIS 

HON  TOMB. 

Bt  Kb.  B.  p.  Polla*. 

Qenenil  appeannoe  of  tho  roins ;  drenlar  diainber ;  oelh  ndiating 
fromtfae  centre ;  aixhitectural  roarbles  ;  arrangement  of  OOUnes 
of  the  basement ;  height  and  projection  of  podium  ;  arrangement 
of  triglypha;  shield  jwobahly  placed  lietween  middle  columns; 
•tepe  of  the  pytamid  ;  pedestal  of  the  lion,  its  form  and  dimen- 
nons  bow  determined ;  vault  of  the  chamber ;  probable  date 
of  tbe  IdonTomU 

On  the  first  discorery  of  the  lion  Tomb  it  pre- 
sented the  appeanuiee  of  a  masB  of  ruinsy  in  the 
centre  of  which  was  a  block  of  xoasomy,  about  SC 

each  way,  and  IS  high.  This  block  was  huilt  for 
the  most  part  of  petrified  beach,  laid  in  regular 
courses,  of  an  aTerage  depth  of  T  V%  and,  as  has 
been  already  stated,  had  been  faced  with  marble. 
Upon  the  top  lay  an  irregular  heap  of  stones, 
which  upon  examination  were  found  to  be  those 
of  the  upper  part  of  the  edifice,  which  had  fallen  in. 
Upon  removing  these  stones,  the  circular  chamber 
within  was  exposed  to  view.  Its  diameter  was 
IT  3".  On  the  level  of  the  floor  were  found  twelve 
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recesses,  8'  4"  high  by  2'  3"  wide,  and  varying  in 
length  from  6'  to  T  1\  One  of  them,  3'  6"  high,  and 
placed  in  the  centre  of  the  northern  side,  had  evi- 
dently been  the  entiance  to  the  chamber.  The  other 
eleyen  had  been  nsed  for  the  reception  of  bodies. 

Aroiuul  the  \om\  \  lay  hcaix'd  a  number  of  marbles 
which  had  formed  the  casing  to  this  core.  They 
were  pUed  one  upon  another  ,  in  the  greatest  con- 
fusion, and  had  evidently  been  pulled  down  and 
rolled  over  for  the  ])iirpose  of  extracting:  the  metal 
cramps  with  which  they  had  been  fastened  together. 

Those  heaps  which  were  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  the  monument  having  been  removed, 
and  the  soil  dug  to  the  depth  of  a  few  feet,  the 
lowest  course  was  found  in  situ.  It  was  composed 
of  large  blocks,  generally  6^  long  by4'auid  5' wide, 
and  of  the  uniform  thickness  of  V  1".  The  mea- 
surement of  the  course,  taken  from  angle  to  ansrle, 
was  10'  3 ".  There  was  a  square  sinking  of  the 
masonry  at  each  joint,  and  a  neatly-tooled  draught, 
l^''  round  each  sinking;  the  rest  of  the  outer  sur- 
fhce  of  the  stones  being  rough  hewn.  The  upper 
surface  was  smooth,  and  upon  it  a  tread  of  Cj"  in 
width  was  marked  by  a  tine  line. 

In  close  proximity  to  the  building  were  found 
stones  feced  in  a  similar  manner.  Pour  or  five 
of  them  were  corner  stones,  corresponding  in 
thickness  with  the  step  in  .silKf  already  described; 
others  had  a  thickness  of  6'  ,  with  a  width  vaiyiog 
from  2*  2"  to  r  2". 

Now,  there  was  good  reason  to  suppose  that  these 
stones  all  belonged  to  the  jjodiiim,  or  basement; 
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first,  from  their  being  found  close  to  the  face  of  the 
building;  aecondly,  from  the  siinilarity  of  their 
dresmng  'to  that  of  the  lower  course  in  diu; 
thirdly,  because  there  were  corner-stones  of  this 
•kind  found,  which  could  not  have  occupied  a  liiirher 
position  on  the  buildings  as  we  know  that  there 
were  angle  oolnmns. 

The  masonry  of  the  core  was  tolerably  even 
until  it  reached  the  height  of  6^10"  above  the  lower 
course ;  here  a  block  of  marble,  V  2"  in  entire 
thickness,  including  the  sinkings,  projected  from 
the  face  of  the  work  20",  at  which  length  it  had 
been  broken  off.  Above  it,  a  similar  block  existed 
at  the  angles,  and  in  the  centre  of  the  course ;  the 
deptli  of  this  was  T  8",  A  stone  corresponding 
in  depth  with  this  upper  block  was  found  near  the 
building.  This  had  a  hollow  moulding  on  its  &ce, 
and  had  mMuii't^stlv  formed  a  cornice  to  some  divi- 
siou  of  the  structure,  and,  from  its  proximity  to  the 
face  of  the  building  and  to  the  stones  before  men- 
tioned, there  was  good  reason  for  supposing  that 
it  had  formed  the  cornice  of  the  podium. 

Pive  varieties  of  conier-stones  were  discovered. 
Three  of  these  had  the  sinking  for  the  joint  on  the 
lower  edge  only.  One  had  the  sinking  both  on  the 
upper  and  lower  edges,  and  another  (the  ^'  stone) 
had  neither  sinking  nor  di  auL^ht  on  the  upper  edge, 
-bat  a  line  of  drip  on  the  upper  surface  distant  2^'' 
from  the  edge. 

The  natural  arraiigement  of  these  comer-stones 
is  that  shown  in  the  Elevation  (Plate  LXIII.),  aft 
will  be  subsequently  demonstrated,  and,  when  ])ut 
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together,  they  give  us  a  height  of  8',  which  will 
just  occupy  the  space  between  the  course  tn  situ 
and  that  before  assumed  to  be  the  cornice  of  the 

Tlie  height  of  the  podh/m  haTing  been  ascor- 
tainedy  the  next  thing  to  be  considered  was  its 
projection.  The  masonry  of  the  core  abore  the 

supposed  cornice  of  the  podinm  measured  from 
an^'le  to  angle,  28'  1".  At  every  two  or  t)irce  courses 
there  were  spaces,  from  wliicli  the  drums  of  coiunmA 
and  the  waU-stones  had  been  torn  out.  Now*  as  the 
thicker  wall-stones  had  evidently  been  tailed  into 
the  vacant  spaces  in  the  courses,  it  Mas  evident 
that,  by  applying  the  thinnest  wall-stone  to  the 
general  face  of  the  masonry,  the  width  of  the  tomb 
would  be  gained.  The  thinnest  wall-stone  was  V 
which,  added  to  26'  1",  gave  31'  r  for  the  size  of 
the  l)lock  of  the  building,  exclusive  of  the  columns. 
This  dimension  l)eing  assumed,  the  next  point  was 
to  ascertain  if  the  measurements  of  the  architrave 
and  triglyphs  in  any  way  confirmed  it.  A  sufficient 
number  of  drums  Avere  found  to  show  that  there 
had  been  four  engaged  columns  ou  each  face  of  the 
tomb.  Near  the  north-west  comer  were  found  six 
drums  of  an  angle  column,  of  which  the  respective 
depths  were  2'  6',  2'  T,  2  3i  ,  2'  10",  1"  7",  1'  10". 
The  diameters  of  these  drums  were  not  exactly  to 
be  ascertained,  as  they  were  unfluted  with  an  irrcsru- 
larly  hewn  periphery,  showing  that  the  work  had 
never  been  quite  comiih'ted ;  but,  by  arranginij 
them  as  well  as  tlic  nieasurcments  would  allow,  a 
column  with  a  height  of  betw  cen  five  and  five  and 
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a  half  (liaineters  was  obtained.  The  stones  of  the 
<sapitaU  and  bases  were  fluted  for  a  space  of  ; 
the  architrave  and  cornice  were  in  good  preser- 
vation, the  lions'  heads  of  the  cymatium  were 
left  in  block,  (See  Plate  LXV.)  The  meto]^es 
varied  in  dimensions,  being  respectively  1*71, 
1*89,  2*00  in  width.  I  fotind  that,  if  the  ang^le- 
columns  were  j)lacod  so  that  the  centres  coin- 
cided with  the  outer  face  of  the  thinnest  wali- 
8tone>  the  thglyphs  might  be  adjusted,  so  as  to 
allow  three  triglyphs  in  the  central  intercolum- 
niation,  and  two  trii^lyphs  in  each  of  the  side  inter- 
columniations.  It  will  be  seen  on  examination  oi  the 
elevation  that  such  an  arrangement  of  the  triglyphs 
tallies  with  the  dimension  already  assumed  as  thie 
size  of  the  block  of  the  building ;  namely,  31'  1". 

To  return  to  the  podium :  upon  a  stone  T  1'' 
thick,  with  a  slight  nosing  1^"  wide,  were  found 
traces  of  the  plan  of  the  fluting,  as  though  there 
had  been  a  sinking  to  receive  the  lowest  drum ; 
below  this  course  came  the  cornice- stone  of  the 
podium ,  of  which  the  projection  was  marked  by  a 
drip-line ;  below  the  cornice-stone  came  a  course 
which  had  a  sinking  both  above  and  below ;  under* 
neath  this,  again,  c;niie  the  3'  6'  stone,  on  the 
upper  surface  of  which  was  a  drip-line  2^''  from  the 
edge,  showing  that  from  this  course  commenced  a 
gradual  extension  of  the  base.  By  placing  below 
this,  ai^ain,  a  1  1"  stone,  and  by  arranging  beneath 
this  again  two  steps  with  a  tread  of  14!'  each, 
we  gain  b,  podium  of  height  and  projection  appro- 
priate to  the  dimensions  of  the  order.   The  wall- 
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stones  which  were  placed  between  the  columns 
Were,  like  those  of  the  stylobate,  rough  and  un- 
dressed, with  broad  tooled  draughts  all  round; 

some  of  those  st^iries  were  4'  7  "  hiijh.  The  courses 
did  not  eorrcispoiid  with  those  ol*  the  columns^ 
for  one  of  the  drums  of  the  inner  oolumns  was 
grooved  halfway  down  its  side,  the  lower  part 
projecting  to  reeeiTe  an  adjoining  wall-stone.  The 
dotted  lines  ou  ihc  eievalions  sliow  tliose  lines  of 
the  masonry  joints  which  are  conjectural. 
■  A  shield  3'  6''  in  diameter  with  a  slight  projec- 
tion, was  found  carred  upon  a  detached  stone ;  it 
was  probably  intended  to  reeeivo  an  inscii}>t ion, 
and  its  most  appropriate  position  would  seem  to  be 
between  the  middle  columns. 

Having  pnt  together  the  building  as  far  as  the 
cornice,  we  come  to  the  consideration  of  the  part 
of  the  structure  above  it.  On  every  side  of  the 
tomb  were  found  blocks  1'  1"  thick,  with  treads 
marked  upon  them  hj  fine  lines. 

These  treads  were  either  1'  2| "  or  l(f  wide ;  they 
all  had  nosin^js  6 J"  wide,  with  a  slight  projection. 
These  stones,  whicii  w  ere  very  numerous,  had  ap- 
parently formed  the  steps  of  a  pyramid  with  un- 
equal sides,  like  that  of  the  Mausoleum,  for  several 
comer-stones  were  found  with  treads  of  these  two 
dimensions  on  them.  The  pyramid  seems  lo  liave 
rested  upon  courses  of  isodomous  masonry,  form-: 
ing  a  sort  of  attic;  the  comer-stones  of  these 
courses  were  found ;  they  were  finished  in  ther 
same  way  as  the  pyramid  steps — that  is,  with 
neatly-tooled  faces — and  on  that  account  ap- 
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pear  to.  have  belonged  to  the  upper  part  of  the 

edifice. 

In  order  to  obtain  the  heiglit  of  the  pyramid 
and  the  size  of  the  platform,  it  will  be  necessary 
;to  consider,  in  the  first  place,  what  evidence  there 

was  as  to  the  form  oi"  the  jicdestal  upon  wliich  the 
lion  was  placed.  A  large  stone,  measuring  5'  4"  by 
4'  10''  by  2'  4!\  was  found,  with  a  cornice  on  three 
aides  of  it  consisting  of  a  cyma  with  a  square  fillet 
above,  and  a  bevelled  margin  at  the  top.  The  shape 
and  dimensions  of  tliis  stone  showed  that  it  had 
formed  part  of  a  pedestal  for  the  lion.  It  had  been 
hollowed  out  so  a^  to  diminish  its.  weight,  which 
would  have  been  otherwise  very  gi*eat.  Had  the 
lion  been  placed  immediately  upon  this  pedestal,  a 
portion  of  the  hgure  would  have  been  concealed  by 
the  projection  of  the  cornice  when  seeu  from  below, 
so  that  evidently  a  blocking  of  some  kind  must 
have  been  necessary.  This  was  afterwards  dis- 
covered in  a  solid  slab  of  stone,  measuring  5'  4^" 
by  2'  4i"  wide  and  17"  thick,  chamfered  on  the 
upp^  edge  on  two  sides.  It  was  found  that  two 
slabs  of  this  dimension,  when  placed  side  by  side, 
formed  a  jilinth  of  the  exiict  width — 4s  9"  on 
the  top — required  l)etween  the  lion  and  the 
hollow  pedestaL  Now,  a  pedestal  with  a  cor- 
nice and  blocking  of  this  kind  must  have  had 
a  base.  Portions  of  a  bold  cyma  moulding  (Plate 
IjXVI.,  fig.  4)  Avere  discovered,  but  this  was 
out  of  proi)ortion  to  tlie  upper  cornice,  and  gave 
reason  for  the  conclusion  that  there  had  been 
a  sur-base,  sub-plinth,  or  second  pedestal,  of 
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which  the  cyma  was  the  hose-mould*  The 
only  stone  which  could  haye  formed  the  cornice 

of  this  second  pedestal  was  one  which  had  a  fillet 
with  a  chamfer  below  projectmg  beyond  the  general 
face  of  the  stone:  this  may  have  been  left  un- 
finished, as  the  tomb  was  never  completed ;  it  is, 
therefore,  shown  as  a  cyxua  forming  tlie  cornice 
of  the  lower  pedestal. 

It  will  be  seen  by  reference  to  the  Elevation  that 
from  their  difference  in  scale  the  upper  and  lower 
pedestals  require  to  be  connected  by  an  intermediate 
member.  I  have,  therefore,  introduced  a  step  of 
slight  projection  between  them. 

The  circular  chamber  in  the  interior  was  covered 
with  a  vault  laid  in  longitudinal  courses.  The 
crowiiijii^  htoiie  of  this  was  found  in  the  Diidst  of 
the  rubbish ;  it  measured  0'  3^  in  its  upper 
diameter,  and  5'  in  its  lower  diameter,  and  was 
2'  2^  in  thickness. 

In  considering  the  design  of  this  monument,  it 
must  he  borne  in  mind  that  it  was  situated  on  the 
summit  of  a  cliff  about  two  hundred  feet  high ;  and 
that,  seen  from  below,  the  pedestal  of  the  lion  would 
he  much  foreshortened. 

Had  the  epUhema  been  placed  immediately  upon 
the  pyrumid,  or  upon  a  low  base,  it  would  have  beeu 
almost  entirely  concealed  from  the  spectator  who 
looked  up  at  it  from  below  hy  the  projection  of  the 
cornice  and  the  size  of  the  pyramid.  It  has  been 
shown  {ante,  pp.  491-98)  that  there  is  reason  for 
supposing  that  this  tomb  was  executed  in  the  tot 
half  of  the  fourth  century  B.G.   The  flatness  of 
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the  echinus  of  the  capital  and  the  proportions  of 
the  column  indicate  a  period  of  art  consistent  with 

such  a  date.  The  general  character  of  the  Order 
resembles  that  of  a  tomb  at  Labranda,  as  engraved 
in  the  Voyage  Arch^logique  of  Lebas  *  and  which 
may  possibly  be  that  of  Hekatomnus.   In  that  case 

it  would  be  cuutouipurary  in  cUite  with  the  Lion 
Tomb,  if  this  latter  commemorated  the  victory  of 
ConoD* 


«  FL  XXL,  fig.  3d, 
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CHAPTER  XXil. 

TOMB  ON  PEMNSULA.     iNYiilONS  OF  CNIDUS. 

Tomb  on  tbe  Peninsula ;  resemblaooe  of  iU  plan,  to  that  of  an 
earlj  Cbrutian  Charoh.  Female  «tatue,  probably  of  Cerea. 
Saroopliagi;  inscription  in  honoor  of  Ljksthioe;  fragment 
inscribed  with  tbe  name  of  Theopompos  ;  tile  graves  ;  skulk  ; 
Tombs  to  the  nortb«we8t  of  the  Acropolis.  Ancient  road  ; 
ringnlar  chasm,  perhaps,  aii  early  Christian  phwe  of  sepultare  ; 
road  from  Cnidus  to  Yasikoi  ;  line  of  ancient  waj  marked  by 
tombd  on  each  side ;  Hellenic  wall  near  Yasikiii  ;  Oenoese 
Castle  ;  Chesniekiii — ancient  bridge  ;  Hellenic  fortress  culled 
Koumya  Kalessi  :  tombs  on  the  ahore;  inscription  at  Dam 
Galli ;  district  of  Datcba. 

A  LITTLE  to  the  west  of  the  city  on  the  Penin- 
sula are  some  ruins  marked  "  Eoman  Tomb "  in 
the  Plaii«  and  situated  on  rocky  ground  sloping 
down  to  the  shore. 

I  was  led  to  explore  this  toml),  because  'within 
it  part  of  a  draped  female  statue  in  white  marble 
was  disoovered  by  Corporal  Spackman«  il*£.j  soon 
after  our  establishraent  at  Cnidus. 

After  clearing  away  the  brushwood,  I  proceeded 
to  remove  the  soil  and  rubble,  which  had  accumu- 
lated  to  the  depth  of  several  feet,  when  the  form  of 
the  tomb  became  apparent. 

The  plan,  as  will  be  seen  (Plate  LXX.),  resembles 
that  of  some  of  tbe  early  Christian  churches. 

It  consisted  of  a  chamber,  with  a  vestibule  on  the 
north,  and  an  apse  or  alcove  on  the  south.  In  each 
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side  wall  \\  as  a  smaller  apse  or  alcove.  U  he  wall^ 
were  built  ot  grouted  rubble,  which  has  probably, 
been  faced  externally  with  aahlar-work,:  Th^  were 
of  oonriderable  thickness,  and  must  have  supported 
a  vault  uf  grouted  rubble,  of  which  I  I'uuiid  the 
remains  lying  on  the  floor  of  the  tomb. 
'  In  front  of  each  of  these  three  alootea  was  a 
marble  sarcophagus,  9'  long.  The  aloore  on  tbe 
west  had  contained  the  draped  female  figure, 
the  discovery  of  which  in  the  mass  of  brushwood 
had  originally  drawn  my  attention  to  this  spot. 

The  body  of  this  statue,  irom  the  waist  down- 
wards, I  found  in  its  original  position,  standing 
within  the  alcove  on  a  marble  pavement.  The 
lower  part  of  the  statue  was  in  good  condition. 

The  upper  portion  of  the  figure  appears  to  haTe 
been  broken  by  the  fall  of  the  roof  of  tbe  alcove. 

I  found  the  breast  and  shoulders  in  one  piece, 
the  head  in  two  pieces,  and  also  part  of  the  right 
arm  and  hand,  and  the  left  hand. 

The  fragments  which  make  up  the  upper  part  of 
ihe  figure  are  in  xcry  bad  condition.  The  original 
surface  of  the  sculpture  is  nearly  destroyed,  and 
enough  only  remains  to  indicate  the  motive  of  the 
figure. 

In  the  left  hand  of  the  statue  are  a  pop})}  -head 
and  ears  of  com.  These  are  the  well-known  attri- 
butes of  Ceres.  On  the  other  hand,  the  head-dres9 
is  that  in  use  among  Boman  ladies  in  the  time  of 
Domitian,  when  the  hair  was  arranged  over  the 
forehead  in  a  double  row  of  formal  curls. 

The  statue  is  unquestionably  of  the  B^Qlan  |ie- 
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liod ;  and»  judging  from  tlie  ohaneter  of  the  head* 
dress,  I  should  imagine  that  the  figure  represents 

an  Empress  or  some  lady  of  the  time  in  the  cha- 
racter of  Ceres,  rather  than  the  goddess  herself. 
Such  adaptations  were  very  common  in  Eoman  art. 

The  draperj  of  this  figure  is  well  composed,  but 
the  form  is  rather  heavy,  and  the  execution  wanting 
in  refinement. 

Great  numbers  of  small  lamps  of  the  £omaa 
period  were  found  at  the  foot  of  this  statue;  th^ 
were  all  of  coarse  led  unglased  ware. 

Of  the  three  sarcophagi,  the  two  marked  A  and 
B  in  the  Plan  had  been  ornamented  with  festoons, 
suspended  at  the  angles  from  8atyrs'  heads,  and 
sustained  in  the  intervening  space  by  naked  boys 
standing  on  pilasters.  (See  Plates  LXIX.  LXXI** 
Lower  View.) 

Prom  these  festoons  depend  bunches  of  grapes. 
Above  these  ornaments  are  two  Gorgons'  heads  in 
relief,  between  which  on  sarcophagus  A  is  the 
bust  of  a  draped  male  fii^ure,  doubtless  a  portrait  of 
the  person  interred  in  the  sarcophagus.  (Bee  Plate 
LXXL) 

At  the  sides  of  the  sarcophagi  the  festoons  and 

bunches  of  grapes  are  continued;  the  backs  aie 
left  plaiu. 

They  are  further  ornamented  with  a  cornice  and 
a  base,  the  mouldings  of  which  have  been  very  hap- 
pily adapted  from  the  lonio  order. 

Till'  bases  are  in  a  mueh  better  eondition  than 
the  rest  of  the  sarcophagi,  being  made  of  separate 
pieces  of  marble. 
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The  third  sarcophagus,  C,  is  much  plainer  thaa 
the  others.   (See  Plate  LXX*) 

These  sepulchral  monuments  are  unquestionably 
of  the  Roman  period.  I  should  consider  them  to 
have  been  erected  at  the  same  date  as  the  statue. 
The  execution  of  the  ornaments  is  coarse,  and  the 
design  rather  remarkable  for  a  lavish  display  of 
decoration  than  for  refinement  of  taste.  But  the 
general  effect  of  the  ornament  was  very  rich,  and 
these  sumptuous  examples  of  Roman  art  would 
have  been  well  worthy  of  a  place  in  the  national 
eolleotion,  had  they  been  in  finer  condition.  The 
sides  had  been  split  in  many  places  by  the  expan- 
sive force  of  the  roots  of  the  brushwood,  and  the 
marble  generally  was  in  so  unsound  a  state  that  the 
removal  of  the  sarcophagi  could  only  have  been  ac- 
complished by  dividing  them  into  many  frai^ments, 
and  packing  all  these  separately,  to  be  rejoined  and 
repaired  on  their  arrival  at  the  British  Museum. 

As  I  did  not  feel  sure  that  the  metit  of  these 
sculptures  would  have  repaid  tlie  cost  and  trouldo 
which  their  restoration  would  involve,  I  left  the 
sarcophagi  in  siiu  after  having  removed  the  statue. 

This  tomb  having  been  long  since  rifled»  the  sar- 
cophagi were  found  quite  empty,  and  only  IVagments 
of  their  massive  lids  remained.  A  few  pieces  of 
very  coarse  unglazed  red  pottery  and  of  B«oman 
glass  were  met  with  in  the  rubbish  of  the  tomb. 
I  found  one  small  fragment  of  painted  ware  with 
red  ornaments  on  a  black  ground.  This  was  very 
coarse,  and  the  varnish  much  corroded,  as  in  the 
latest  specimens  of  Greek  ceramography. 
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In  the'  earth  near  the  baae  of  the  statue  I  dis- 
eovered  several  fragments  of  Greek  inscriptions  oi^ 

thin,  slabs;  and  in  the  alcove  beliintl  the  sarco- 
phagus, A,  some  larger  and  thicker  pieces. 
.  All  these  appear  to  he  copies  of  decrees. 

The  three  fragments  (Plate  XCIIL,  Nos.  45»  49» 
50)  all  relate  to  the  same  subject,  and  probably 
belong  to  the  same  inscription.  All  three  make 
mention  of  a  decree  or  decrees  made  by  tke 
Senate  and  people  of  Cnidus  in  hononr  of  a  certain 
Lykffithios,  the  son  of  Aristokleides. 

The ,  substance  of  these  decrees,  so  lar  as  the  in- 
scriptions in  their  present  fragmentary  state  can  be 
interpreted^  is  as  follows : — 

A  solemn  proclamation,  avayopeua-ts,  was  to  be 
made  at  the  Dionvsiac  festival,  that  the  Senate  and 
people  of  Cnidus  honoured  with  a  crown  the  virtue 
and  public  services  of  Lyksdthios.  A  commis- 
sioner was  to  be  appointed,  who  was  to  receive 
from  the  president  of  the  Senate,  a^sfrrrip,  a  sum  of 
money  lor  superintending  the  erection  of  a  statue 
in  honour  of  LyksBthios.  This  statue  was  to  be  set 
up  with  as  little  delay  as  possible.  The  decree  was 
ratified  by  open  vote,  x^iporovla,  both  in  the  Senate 
and  the  Assembly  of  the  people,  and  carried  in  both 
bodies  unanimously.  The  inscription  has  recorded 
the  number  of  votes  ^ven  on  this  occasion,  but  the 
Yord  re])resenting  this  number  has  unfortunately 
been  broken  away  from  the  edge  of  the  stone.  The 
person  charged  \fith  the  erection  of  the  statue  was 
ICikeplioros,  the  son  of  Sophron.^ 

■  Tiiere  is  up  proof  that  the  statue  which  I  found  in  the  tomb- 
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The  other  fragmenU  (Plate  XCIIL,  Nos.  4i6, 
47,  48)  appear  to  form  part  of  honorary  decrees 
of  like  import ;  bat  too  small  a  portion  of  these 

inscriptions  has  been  preserved  to  afford  a  de- 
tailed explanation  of  their  purport.  The  name  of 
Theopompos,  the  son  of  Artemidoros,  occurs  m 


from  the  form  of  the  letters,  corresponds  with  that 
which  I  have  assigned  to  the  statue.  The  slabs  of 
marble  on  which  they  are  inscribed  vary  in  thicks 


against  the  walls  of  the  tomb,  which,  in  the  al- 
coves, has  a  wainscoting  of  marble  veueers* 

Above  this  wainscoting  the  large  alcove  has  been 
Jined  with  stucco,  ornamented  with  vertical  crimson 
stripes,  and,  perhaps,  other  patterns. 

The  walls  were  probably  lined  with  veneers  of 
coloured  marbles,  of  which  a  number  of  pieces  were 
found  in  the  rubble,  some  of  them  cut  into  tri- 
angles and  other  ^geometrical  forms. 

The  sarcophagi  rested  on  a  step  elevated  above 
the  floor  of  the  chamber.  This  step  and  the  floors 
-of  the  alcoves  were  veneered  with  marble. 

it  tli6  cm  V0t«d  in  this  decree.  It  might  rather  be  expected 
that  the  itatae  voted  in  honour  of  Lykiethioe  would  have  been  one 
ofhiiiMel£ 

'  ^  See  mtU,  46S.  '  The  ooenrrenoe  of  this  name  leads  m«  to 
donbt  whether  the  tomb  can  be  considered  as  erected  only  to  the 
memoiy  of  Lyksftth^oi^  as  I  had  at  first  supposed.  Hence^  in  the 
titles  of  Plates  LXX.  IiXXI.,  I  have  called  these  remains  "Tomb 
in  Peninsula,**  instead  of  (*Tomb  of  Lykfetliios,**  the  title  used 
Plate  LXIX. 


ness  from  Y     -  • 


They  have  evidently  been  fixed 
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The  miiainder  of  the  cliaiiiber  had  a  floor  made 
of  cement,  composed  of  pounded  brick.  The  vesti- 
bule WBB  paved  with  coarse  tesselkB.  Between  the 
8arcopha^9  A  and  the  great  alcove  was  a  ^rave, 
and  between  the  end  of  this  sarcophagus  and  the 
side  wall,  another.  Between  the  sarcophagus  C 
and  the  side  wall  was  a  third  grave  (see  the  Plaa). 
These  graves  were  made  of  thick  Roman  tiles 
strongly  cemented  toother.  They  have  evidentlv 
been  inserted  in  the  marble  pavement  at  a  period 
subsequent  to  the  oonstruction  of  the  tomb,  and 
form  no  part  of  the  original  design. 

In  the  grave  at  the  back  of  the  sarcophagus  A 
were  found  a  number  of  human  skulls  and  bones, 
which  must  have  been  thrown  into  it  when  the 
sarcophagi  and  the  other  graves  were  plundered. 
The  skulls  appear  to  be  those  of  young  persons: 
the  tectli  in  line  condition. 

In  ihc  earth  which  had  accumulated  over  this 
grave,  X  found  part  of  a  small  terminal  figure, 
coarsely  executed  in  marble. 

HavincT  completely  cleared  out  the  interior  of 
this  tomb,  I  dug  all  round  it  externally  as  low 
as  the  foundations  of  the  walls,  but  without  find- 
ing anything  to  encourage  me  to  explore  this  site 
further.  It  is  probable  from  the  appearance  of  tlie 
ground,  that  this  part  of  the  reniusula  was  used 
as  a  cemetery,  but  X  failed  to  discover  any  other 
tombs. 

Immediately  to  the  north-west  ijf  the  Acropolis 
is  a  conieai  hill,  rather  higher  than  the  Acro- 
polis, and  separated  from  it  by  a  deep  ravine 
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ruuning  east  and  west.  The  summit  of  this  hill  is 
a  ridge  about  100  paces  long,  on  which  is  a  rough 
wall  of  loose  stones,  which  does  not  appear  Hel- 
lenic. A  small  pillar  of  stones  placed  on  the 
east  end  of  the  ridge  was  probably  set  up  by  tlie 
ofiicers  employed  in  the  Admiralty  Survey  of  this 
coast.  Along  the  base  of  this  hiU  facing  the 
south-east,  are  foundations  of  Hellenic  tombs 
built  with  Sijuared  stones.  Amona:  those  is  the 
ruin  of. a  circuUir  tower  9'  8"  in  diumeter,  set 
on  a  square  basement.  On  one  side  are  four 
courses  standing,  making  up  together  a  height 
of  8'.  The  masonry  is  good  with  line  joints. 
This  has  probably  been  a  tomb.  Jiear  these  tombs 
along  the  edge  of  the  valley  is  a  piece  of  road 
about  20^  broad,  raised  as  a  terrace  with  a  loose 
stone  wall  on  each  side,  the  masonry  of  w^hieh  does 
not  appear  Hellenic.  This  road  crosses  a  singular 
chasm  in  the  rock*  and  then  keeps  to  the  north 
for  a  few  yards  further,  after  which  we  lost  trace 
ofit.« 

To  the  south  it  probably  went  along  tlie  valley 
opposite  to  the  Acropolis  Hill*  entering  the  city 
at  the  north-west  angle. 

The  length  of  the  chasm  crossed  by  this  road  is 
StT.  It  runs  north  north-west  by  south  south- 
east* narrowing  gradually  to  the  south.  Its  sides 
are  formed  by  the  natural  rock  lined  with  a  coarse 
stucco  made  of  tile.  It  is  entered  on  the  south  by 
a  narrow  passage*  21'  long,  which  was  crossed  by 

*  The  porition  c£  the  tombs  and  ancietit  road  is  marked  in  the 
Vup,  Plate  XLIX,  which  is  taken  from  the  Admiralty  chart 
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the  ancient  road  already  noticed.  At  the  soufhenr  . 
extremity  of  the  passage,  the  rock  on  each  side  is 
cut  in  sfpps  to  receive  foundations,  probably  of  a 
bridge  for  the  road.  At  the  distance  of  19'  from 
the  mouth  of  the  chasm,  it  is  crossed  by  a  wall 
2^  wide.  At  its  northern  extremity  the  chasm  i§ 
closed  by  another  wall  13'  w  idv.  Both  these  walls 
are  of  rubble  masonry,  without  mortar;  the  stones 
are  small  and  carelessly  fitted*  The  present  depth 
of  this  chasm  in  the  deepest  part  is  83',  hut  it 
appears  to  have  been  partially  filled  up  with  frag- 
ments of  rock  fallen  from  above. 
*  The  stucco  oii  the  sides  runs  as  low  as  the 
bottom  of  the  chasm.  From  the  character  of  the 
masonry  I  should  infer  that  the  walls  were  of  the 
Byzantine  period;  hut  it  is  difiicult  to  imagine  for 
wbat  purpose  the  chasm  was  used,  unless  it  was 
an  early  Christian  place  of  sepulture* 

On  the  opposite  side  of  the  valley,  and  east  by 
north  of  the  high  conical  hill,  is  an  eminence,  on 
the  top  of  which  is  a  double  circle  of  rough  stone 
walls.  The  diameter  of  the  inner  circle  is  about 
60' ;  of  the  outer  about  102'.  In  the  centre  of  the 
inner  circle  are  rectangular  foundations  built  of 
the  sanu?  roui,'li  stone. 

Below  this,  as  we  descended  the  hill,  we  found 
remains  of.  an  outer  circular  wall  of  similar  ma- 
sonry, which  inclosed  the  whole,  and  the  diameter 
of  which  was  about  218'.  These  walls  are  so 
roughly  put  together  that  they  may  have  been  an 
okl  sheepfoldr  mandfYr. 

An.  hour'  from'  Cnidus  on  the  shore  opposite 
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Budrum  is  Barkas,  the  road  to  which  was  due  east 
through  the  valley  at  the  hack  of  the  Acropolis. 
Here  are  Byzantine  rains  and  the  outline  of  an 
ancient  harlioar  and  sea-wall  now  filled  up.  This 
harbour  lies  along  the  shore,  and  is  about  150 
yards  long*  The  sea-wall  crops  up  above  the 
shingle.  In  the  Byzantine  ruins  are  squared 
blocks  of  marble  and  limestone,  and  west  of  these  re- 
mains is  a  square  Greek  tomb  of  isodomous  masonry 
about  16"  each  way.  About  one  hour  and  a  half 
beyond  Barkas  is  Killik.  Here  are  also  Byzan- 
tine ruins  iuliabited  at  present  by  Greek  shepherds. 
On  the  left  of  the  rosid  I  observed  on  an  eminence 
a  wall  of  squared  stones,  apparently  a  tomb.  From 
Eillik  to  Tasikdi  the  road  turns  from  north  to 
south.  The  country  from  Cnidus  to  Killik  is  sin- 
gularly barren,  surrounded  by  high  mountains 
and  full  of  ravineSj  with  much  brushwood  and  but 
little  cultivation.  Erom  Eillik  to  Yasikdi  the 
country  opens  out  into  a  rich  valley  planted  with 
the  vallonea  and  aimond-tre(\ 

Erom  Cnidus  to  Yasikdi»  distant  about  two  hours, 
the  direct  road  follows  very  closely  the  line 
of  the  aneient  Way  which  passes  through  the 
Eastern  Cemetery.  (See  Plate  XLIX.)  From  the 
point  where  this  Way  ceases  to  be  visible  on 
the  surface  of  the  ground»  it  may  be  traced  by 
the  remains  of  tombs  on  each  side  of  the  modem 
road,  of  which  there  is  a  succession  till  within  half 
an  hour  of  Yasikdi.  These  ruins  all  consist  of 
square  or  circular  basements,  which  have  probably 
been  surmounted  by  pyramidal  or  conical  struc-> 
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tares  like  the  liuu  tomb.  Half  an  liour  from 
Yasikdi,  on  the  right-hand  side  of  the  road,  are 
the  remains  of  a  circular  tomh,  72'  in  diameter, 
of  isodomous  Hellenic  masonry.  In  the  centre 
of  this  tomb  an  aperture  has  been  forcibly 
made,  through  which  it  has  been  opened  and 
plundered. 

This  hole,  which  is  large  enough  to  admit  a 

man's  body,  opens  into  m  4*;rave  or  passajje,  the 
sides  and  roof  of  which  are  composed  of  lai^e 
ashlar  stones.  A  few  yards  to  the  north  of  this 
tomb  a  wall  of  good  Hellenic  masonry  forms  one 
of  the  sides  of  a  Turkish  house.  This  w  nW  has 
been  part  of  another  tomb,  the  basement  of 
which  measured  IS'  from  east  to  west  and  10^' 
from  north  to  south. 

In  the  road  elose  by  was  a  large  limestone 
block,  perhaps  an  architrave  of  the  tomb.  On  it 
were  the  remains  of  an  inscription^  which^  from  the 
form  of  the  letters,  was  probably  of  the  time  of 
Pericles.    I  dislinguished  the  words — 

As  we  appiuached  Yasikoi  we  skirted  on  our 
right  a  small  stream,  along  the  right  bank  of  which 
was  a  long  line  of  Hellenic  wall  beautifully  fitted 
with  polygonal  masonry,  and  evidently  intended 
to  support  the  land  from  the  undermining  action 
of  the  stream.  Beyond  this  stream  on  our  right 
was  an  isolated  steep  hill,  on  the  summit  of  which 
are  the  remains  of  a  Genoese  or  Turkish  castle. 
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called  Assar  Kalessi^*'  consisting  of  rough  walls, 
bnilt  with  mortar. 

This  hill  commands  a  fine  view.    On  the  sea 

side  may  be  seen  Tlhofles,  Chalee,  Telos,  Nisyros, 
It  is  distant  half  au  hour  to  the  south  of  Yasikoi. 

The  Bxst  part  of  the  route  from  Cnidus  to  this 
village  passes  through  a  barren  and  mountainous 
countrv.  Near  Yasikoi  we  came  to  a  2:i*ovo  of 
vallonea  oaks.  The  village  consists  of  about 
twenty  houses,  with  a  population  of  about  100 
souls. 

Prom  YasikSi  we  proceeded  to  ChesmekSi,  dis- 
tant two  lioui*s  from  (Jnidiis.  BctwcMMi  Yasikoi 
and  this  place  the  road  passes  through  an  olive- 
ground*  succeeded  hy  a  wilder  and  more  moun- 
tainous district  whero  the  pine  beg;ins  to  appear. 

In  the  plain,  three  quarters  of  a  mile  east  of 
Ghesmekoi,  we  fell  in  with  an  ancient  road  run- 
ning east  and  west  along  the  length  of  the  valley, 
which  we  identified  as  the  road  which  passes 
through  the  eastern  cemetery  at  Cnidus  in  the  di- 
rection of  this  village.  (See  the  Map,  Plate  XLIX.) 

following  this  piece  of  road,  near  Chesmekoi 
we  came  to  the  remains  of  an  ancient  bridge  which 
has  been  formed  by  horizontal  courses  of  stones 
laid  so  as  Lcradually  to  approach  each  other,  and 
forming  a  triangular  opening  instead  oi  an  arcU. 

One  side  only  of  the  bridge  remains. 

The  roadway  leading  to  the  bridge  from  either 
Mde  has  been  supported  by  walls,  the  courses  of 
which  terniiuate  abruptly  against  the  mass  of 

*  Marked    Mid.  Age  Fortress   in  the  Map,  Plate  XLIX. 
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masonry,  whicli  constitutes  the  bridge  itself«  and 
which  appamitly  has  been  built  against*  not 
bonded  into  them.    The  masoni  y  is  isodomonsy 

with  blocks  of  a  moderate  size ;  the  material 
is  blue  limestone  brought  from  the  neighbourinor 
hills.  The  roadway  over  the  bridge  is  24'  wide. 
The  road  is  continued  at  the  same  width  from 
either  end  of  the  bridf?e  through  a  cutting  in  the 
rock.    This  bridge  is  certainly  Hellenic* 

About  a  mile  to  the  south  of  this  bridge  is  an 
Hellenic  castle,  marked  in  the  Map,  now  called 
Koumya  Kalessi.  This  fortress  is  on  a  roekv  emi- 
nence,  which  on  the  south  overlooks  the  sea  towards 
Bhodes  and  Symi,  and  on  the  north  commands  the 
ancient  road  and  bridge,  and  the  plain  beyond  it. 
The  wails  are  maBsive,  with  polygonal  masonry.  On 
the  south  side  is  a  very  perfect  crateway,  in  the 
sides  of  which,  at  the  height  of  about  5',  are  two 
holes  in  the  masonry  to  receive  a  bar.  Inside  the 
fortress  are  several  buildings  of  the  Byzantine 
period,  constructed  with  rubble  and  concrete  ma- 
Boixry;  one  of  these  is  a  chapel.  Hi  re  is  also  a 
pear-shaped  cistern.  To  the  south  of  the  fortress 
a  fertile  valley  stretches  down  to  the  sea,  planted 
-witli  vallonea  and  almond-trees.  On  the  cast  side 
of  this  valley,  at  the  foot  of  the  bills,  is  a  l)roken 
marble  sarcophagus,  about  10'  long,  with  grotesque 
masks  at  the  angles.  The  style  is  very  late  Konum. 
It  appears  to  have  been  thrown  dowTi  from  a  tomb 
above,  of  whicli  part  of  the  concrete  basement 

*  For  ihe  descripUoo  of  two  bridges  suppooed  to  be  Hellenic 
aee  Mure's  Tonr  in  Grecct^,  1842,  u.  p.  248. 
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remaans.  Continuing  along  the  shore  in  an  eastern 
direction,  we  eanie  to  the  Byzantine  ruins  muiked 
in  the  Map  and  Admiralty  Chart. 

On  the  road  from  Cnidus  to  Datscha,  at  the  dis- 
tance of  four  hours  from  the  former^  and  four  and 
a  half  from  the  latter  place,  is  a  ravine  called  Dum 
Galli. 

In  this  rayine  is  an  isolated  ni:is8  of  limestone 
rock  weig^bing,  probably,  about  200  tons.  A  por- 
tion of  the  face  of  this  rock,  about  5'  square,  is 
wrouj'lit  nearly  siuooth ;  and  on  it  in  letters  9" 
long  is  inscribed  the  word  HPfllOY,  above  Av  iiick 
a  rude  circle  is  incised.  This  inscription  probably 
extended  further  to  the  left,  where  the  rock  is 
broken  away.  From  the  form  of  the  XI,  the  date 
of  this  inscription  is,  probably,  not  later  than  the 
time  of  Alexander  the  Great. 

East  of  this  point  I  did  not  explore  the  pen- 
iDsnla;  but  Lieutenant  Smith,  who  paid  several 
visits  to  Datscha,  the  residence  of  the  Aga  of  tht» 
district,  has  embodied  the  ibllowing  observations 
in  a  Keport  of  one  of  his  tours : — 

"About  twenty  miles  from  Cnidus,  on  the 
northern  shore  of  the  JJurian  Peninsida,  is  a 
prominent  point  marked  in  the  maps  as  Cape 
Shuyun,  and  west  of  this  is  an  open  bay.  The 
part  of  the  peninsula  I  traversed  is  that  lying 
between  this  bay  and  the  larger  one  on  the  south 
side,  opposite  tlic  island  of  Synii.  From  the 
first -mentioned  bay,  which  may  be  called  the  Bay 
of  Karakdi,  westward  to  Cape  Krioj  the  moun- 
tains are  high  and  precipitous.  From  the  Bay  of 
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Karftkoi,  however,  as  far  east  as  Cape  Emeji,  the 
land  IS  comparatively  low,  rising  gradually  from 

the  shore  on  both  sides  to  a  range  of  low  hills  in  the 

centre. 

Cape  Shuyun  itself  is  a  bluff  Iieadland,  and 
Cape  £meji  is  formed  by  a  remarkably  fine  moun* 
tain,  rising  abruptly  from  the  sea  on  the  north  and 

south,  and  from  the  low  land  to  the  east  between 
it  and  Cape  Shuyun.  !From  Cape  Emeji  eastward 
to  the  Dorian  Isthmus  the  mountains,  though 
not  so  high,  are  similar  in  charaeter  to  those 
between  the  Bay  of  Karakui  and  Cape  Krio.  On 
the  low  hills  between  the  Bay  of  Karakoi  and  the 
Gulf  of  Synii  are  several  villages,  of  which  the 
principal  are  £llak6i,  Datscha,  Baturkdi,  and  Kara- 
k5i.  The  first  three  are  on  the  southern  side  of  the 
hills,  and  Karakoi  is  on  the  northern.  The  valleys 
on  both  sides,  between  the  hills  and  the  shore,  arc 
very  fertile  and  well  cultivated,  producing  large 
crops  of  figs,  olives,  and  vallonea.  There  is  a 
very  good  harbour  for  caiques  on  the  western  side 
of  the  large  bay  on  the  south,  called  Datscha  Scala. 

"  The  only  ancient  remains  I  saw  were  those  of 
a  wall  on  the  sea-shore,  two  or  three  miles  east  of 
Datscha  Scala.  This  wall  has  its  foundation  at  the 
water's  edge,  and  is  still  12'  or  M'  high.  It  is  built 
of  large  isodomous  blocks  without  murtar.  IS  ear 
this,  and  also  on  the  shore  of  the  GuU*  of  Karakoit 
are  remains  of  much  later  date,  probably  Byzantine. 
The  position  of  the  sea-wall  corresponds  with  that 
of  Acautkus,  as  laid  down  in  Kicport's  map." 
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CHAPTER  XXIII. 

EXPEDITION  TO  BRANGHIDiE. 

Tiflii  to  Bnnohidtt  in  the  **  Supply notice  of  Bnnehidie  in  tbo 
<*  loakn  Antiqniiiee  ;**  etatuee  in  the  Saered  Wtif ;  diameter 
of  the  atte;  description  of  the  eeveral  figntee;  inscriptions; 
second  visit  to  Branchidn  in  1858  ;  remoral  of  the  statnea ; 
excavations  on  the  Sacred  Way ;  tombs ;  inscription  hj  sons  of 
Anaximander ;  probable  date  of  the  BrancbidsB  statues ;  their 
Egyptian  dbaracter ;  early  connection  of  Ionia  with  B|gypt ; 
tradition  rsspecting  Tbeodoros  and  Teleklea 

In  October  lb57,  the  "Supply"  Imving  to  proceed 
to  Malta,  I  took  adyantage  of  that  opportanity  of 
vintiug  Qeronta  near  MOeftus,  the  site  of  the 
ancient  Branch idtr^,  celebrated  for  its  Temple  and 
Oracle  ol  Apollo  Didymeus. 

My  principal  object  in  this  excursion  was  to 
obtain  photographs  and  drawings  of  certain  archaic 
statues  slili  remaininu^  at  the  side  of  the  Sacred 
Way  which  anciently  led  up  to  the  Temple. 
'  I  therefore  took  with  me  Corporal  Spackman, 
R.E.y  and  the  photographic  apparatus,  and  having 
been  landed  by  the  "  Supply"  in  the  island  of  Ca- 
lymnos,  which  lies  opposite  to  Geronta,  I  crossed 
over  in  a  Greek  vessel  which  was  most  kindly  lent 
to  me  for  this  purpose  by  Mr.  Antonio  Maill^,  a 
Greek  merchant  residing;  at  Calymnos« 
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The  Temple  of  Apollo  at  BranchidjL'  has  hecn 
iuiiy  delineated  aud  descril)ed  in  the  first  voluuu*  of 
the  louian  Antiquities,""  but  the  statues  which 
formed  the  principal  object  of  my  yisit  are  noticed 
in  that  work  in  a  very  cursory  manner.  They  are 
described  as  ranged  in  a  line  ^  ith  ancient  sarco- 
phagi along  both  sides  of  the  Sacred  AVay  which 
led  up  to  the  Temple  of  Apollo  from  the  north* 
west,  and  their  several  positions  are  marked  in  Sir 
William  Gell's  plan  of  the  environs  of  tlie  Temple.' 

It  is.  further  stated  in  tlie  "  Ionian  Antiquities/* 
p.  4&f  that  on  the  bases  of  these  statues  are  inscrip* 
tions  in  very  ancient  characters ;  but  no  copies  of 
sudh  inscriptions  are  given,  nor  any  delineation  of 
the  statues  themselves,  except  in  a  small  vignette, 
ibi(L  p.  29. 

This  engraving,*  which  gives  a  general  view  of  the 
ancient  remains  in  the  Sacred  Way,  though  not  a 

true  represciitaUon  of  the  site,  serves  to  show 
the  peculiar  character  of  the  statues.  They  are  exe- 
cuted in  a  style  presenting  so  strong  a  resemblance 
to  the  Egyptian  as  to  surest  the  idea  that  they 
were  the  work  of  Qieek  artists  who  had  been 
educated  in  Ej^ypt. 

The  country  traversed  by  the  Sacred  Way  forms 
part  of  an  unioclosed  district  round  the  Temple, 

*  Tonian  Antiqaitiefli  Fart  L  c  3,  pp.  30 — d2. 

'»  /bi/J.  jil.  I. 

Republished  by  K.  O.  Mucllrr,  Denkmat  ler  d.  A.  Kuiist.  i. 
taf.  9,  Gg.  33.  A  mure  accurate  view  of  tliice  of  tlicf^e  statues  is 
given  in  the  notice  of  the  Sacred  Way  by  L.  Koss,  in  Gerhard's 
Denkniaekr,  Forschungen,  «kc  Bciiiu,  1849.  >io,  13,  Taf.  xiii. 
pp.  130-1. 
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and  may  be  described  as  a  rolling  plain,  which,  on 
the  north-west  side,  descends  by  easy  slopes  and 

ridges  towards  the  sea. 

On  reference  to  tlie  Plan  (Plate  LXXVI.)  it  wUl 
be  seen  that  the  Way,  commencing  at  a  short 
distance  from  the  Temple  of  Apollo,  may  be  traced 
for  a  Icns'th  of  about  580  yurds  in  a  north-west 
direction  towards  a  small  harbour,  which  must 
have  been  the  andent  port  of  Branchidae.  Through- 
oat  this  length  the  line  of  the  Way  has  been 
bounded  by  basements,  statues,  and  stone  coflBns, 
or  507f*,  many  of  \vhicb  objects  still  remain  in  posi- 
tion on  the  south-west  side  of  the  Way. 

At  the  distance  of  rather  more  than  300  yards 
from  the  Temple,  the  line  of  the  Way  is  marked  by 
a  ridge  runuing  to  the  north-west,  mid  deepening 
as  it  advances. 

The  ground  to  the  south  of  this  ridge  is,  for  some 
distance^  a  lerel  platform  or  terrace.  North  of 
the  ridge  the  ground  sinks,  forming  a  hollow. 

This  feature  of  the  ground  is  shown  in  tbe  Sec- 
tion (Plate  LXXVI.),  and  the  accompanying  View, 
taken  from  the  south-eaatem  end  of  the  Way. 

Along  the  ridge  may  be  traced  a  continuous  line 
of  wall,  the  statues  beins:  placed  at  intcivalb  ui 
front  of  this  wall,  and  buned  in  the  soil.  In 
some  cases  only  the  base  of  the  neck  was  visible; 
in  others  the  soil  did  not  rise  higher  than  the  lap 
of  the  figure. 

It  was  therefore  necessary,  before  takini^^  pho- 
tographs, to  remove  the  earth  which  had  accu- 
mulated round  each  figure.    As  I  had  only  two 
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Turkish  workmen  with  me,  and  could  o])tain  no 
aaaistanoe  iW>m  the  Greeks  of  the  nag^hbouring 
Tillage,  this  operation  occupied  some  days. 

The  statues  may  be  thus  generally  descnbpd. 
Tbey  are  all  seated  in  chairs.  Their  ongiuai  height 
must  have  aTeraged  rather  more  than  fLre  feet. 
They  are  all,  with  one  exception,  headless.  The 
figures  are  all  clad  in  a  talaric  chiton^  over  which  is 
a  peploSf  the  arrangement  of  which  differs  in  each 
figure. 

They  may  he  severally  thus  described^ : — 

No.  1  (Plate  LXXIV.,  figure  on  the  riLrht>. — 
This  figure  diiters  from  the  rest  in  the  armugeuieut 
of  the  drapery.  The  peplaa^  as  will  be  seen,  passes 
diagonally  across  the  legs  and  knees,  and  winds 
round  the  thighs  in  a  liorizontal  Ibid  across  the  lap. 

The  folds  oi*  tlie  chiton  are  strongly  marked  on 
the  body.  The  sleeves  terminate  at  the  elbow,  but 
helow  this  point  an  outer  sleeve  hangs  down  at  the 
back  of  the  arm.    The  left  hand  is  preserved. 

No.  2  (Plate  LXXV.,  furthest  figure  on  the  right). 
— ^This  figure  is  in  good  condition,  and  has  the  left 
hand  better  preserved  than  the  rest.  ThspeploM  is 
wound  diagonally  across  the  body ;  the  ends  fall 
vertically  over  the  left  shoulder ;  one  end  reaches 
halfway  down  the  calf. 

No.  S  (Plate  LXXV.,  second  figure  on  the  left). 
— ^This  figure  is  in  fair  condition ;  the  left  hand  b 
preserved.    The  folds  of  the  chiton  arc  very  distinct 

The  uumheis  attacljetl  to  the  sevenil  descriiitions  con-espond 
with  those  by  which  the  pusitious  uf  the  btutue«  are  marked  m 
the  Plan. 
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OH  the  breast  and  right  arm,  and  converge  to  a 
point  on  the  right  shoulder  where  the  ohitm  has 
been  fastened. 

The  front  of  the  chair  is  urnamcnted  with  a  kind 
of  pilaster  similar  to  those  represented  in  early 
vases.  This  appears  to  have  been  surmounted  hj  a 
projecting  capital,  now  broken  away.  (See  the  cut, 
No.  1.)  On  the  left  side  of  the  chair  a  portion  of 
the  lower  panel  has  been  left  rough,  as  it'  unfinished. 
This  side  and  the  back  of  the  chair  are  cracked,  and 
hare  been  andently  mended  with  lead. 

No.  4.— This  fig- 
ure has  the  should- 
ers and  breast  bro- 
ken'away;  the  left 
luuitl  rests  on  the 
knee.  The  chiton  is 
wrought  in  narrow 
vertical  folds  on  the 
right  side.  The 
sleeves  have  oblique 
ibldsy  as  if  hanging 
loose.  Down  the 
outside  of  the  sleeves 
runs  a  vertical  seam, 
ornamented  with 
the  Haeander  pat- 


No.  s. 


Ko.l. 


tern.    At  the  back  of  the  chair  is  an  inscription 

(N/xr,  Fxa'jxo'j),  cut  on  the  top  rail.''  The  front  of 
the  chair  is  ornamented  similarly  to  that  of  the  last 
Hgure.   (See  the  cut.  No.  2.) 

«  Plate  XCYIL,  No.  7a. 
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No.  5  (Plate  LXXIV.).--!]!  this  figure  the  pephi 
passes  under  the  right  arm.    A  narrow  fold  fells 

from  over  thp  left  shoulder  on  to  the  lap.  The 
pcplos  is  carried  round  the  legs  as  far  as  the  hottuiu 
of  the  calf.  The  chiton  fits  close  to  the  body, 
reaching  to  the  baseof  the  neck.  Down  the  outside 
of  the  sleeyes  is  a  broad  Mseander  stripe,  which 
makes  a  return  at  the  hem/  Below  this  appears 
the  edge  of  the  sleeves  of  some  under-p:arment. 

Part  of  the  left  hand  remains.  This  figure  is 
superior  to  most  of  the  others  in  execution.  The 
anatomy,  particularly  ahout  the  breast  and  shoul* 
ders,  is  more  correctly  rendered. 

On  the  chair  is  an  inscription  (Plate  XCVIL, 
No.  72),  which  is  graven  on  two  adjacent  sides  of 
the  chair  in  two  lines,  of  which  one  appears  on 
the  front ;  the  other  is  on  the  return  face,  or  left- 
hand  side  of  the  chair.  The  lines  arc  written 
bouBtrophecUm,  that  is  to  say,  alternately  from  right 
to  left  and  from  left  to  right. 

We  learn  from  this  inserij)tion  that  the  statue 
is  the  portrait  of  Chares,  the  son  of  Klesis,  the 
ruler  of  Teichioessa,  and  that  it  is  a  dedication  to 
Apollo.  Teichioessa,  or  Teichiousa,  as  we  know  from 
Thucydides,  yiii.  26,  28,  was  a  fortress  near  Miletas. 

The  name  "  Changs,  son  of  Klesis,"  does  not,  as 
far  as  I  know,  occur  in  any  ancient  historian. 
He  was  probably  one  of  the  tvprnnfu,  who  ruled 
many  of  the  Greek  cities  on  the  western  coast  of 
Asia  Minor  in  the  sixth  and  fifth  centuries  B.C., 
and  of  whom  Herodotus  mentions  several. 

'  This  Mwrnder,  of  which  thei-e  are  but  fiunt  traces,  and 
Ba»  probaMj  bcon  coloured,  is  not  showu  in  the  engraving. 
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No.  6. — ^The  ri|L,^ht  iiand  of  this  figure  is  nearly 
perfect,  and  part  of  the  left  hand  remains.  Both 
hands  rest  on  the  knees.  The  peplw  is  wound 
round  the  body,  passing  under  the  right  arm.  On 
the  left  rail  of  the  chair  is  an  inscription  contain- 
ing part  of  the  name  of  an  artist  in  archaic  cha- 
racters. (Plate  XGYIL,  No.  71.)  This  figure  is 
treated  in  a  very  monotonous  and  cbnyentional 
manner. 

No.  7. — This  tLgurf  wears  a  talaric  chiton  ;  the 
peplos  faUs  oyer  the  knees  to  the  bottom  of 
the  calf.  The  shoulders  and  chest  are  broken 
away. 

No.  8. — This  is  a  female  figure,  and  on  a  smaller 
scale  than  the  rest.  The  chiton  has  sleeves  reach- 
ing below  the  elbow,  and  looped  down  the  arm. 
Orer  it  is  a  diploidian  reaclidmg  nearly  to  the 
knees.  This  fij^urc  is  much  decayed.  The  left 
shoulder  and  arm  arc  broken  away.  At  the  back 
of  the  chair  is  an  inscription  consisting  of  at 
least  five  lines.  The  writing  is  very  irregular, 
and  nearly  effaced,  and  appears  to  have  been  added 
to  the  marble  at  a  period  long  subsequent  to  that 
of  the  statue  itself. 

All  these  figures  are  placed  in  a  line  running 
from  south-east  to  north-west.  At  the  back  of  two 
or  three  in  the  centre  of  the  row  is  a  foundation 
wall  of  concrete  and  rubble,  apparently  of  Byzan- 
tine construction,  and  running  parallel  with  the 
row  of  figures. 

At  the  side  of  No.  5  was  found  a  square  base,  a 
plan  of  which,  marked  H,  with  a  section  of  its 
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moulding,  it  given  Plate  LXXYI.  This  may  be 
the  base  of  the  statue  by  the  side  of  which  it  is 
placed. 

All  the  chairs  have  had  brackets,  projecting  aljout 
three  inches  in  front,  so  as  to  form  capitals  to  the 
pilaster.   These  have  been  broken  away,  except  in 

the  ease  of  No.  1,  wliere  a  single  bracket  has  been 
preserved. 

In  several  of  the  statues  the  upper  panel  at 
the  side  of  the  chair  is  made  oonyex,  bo  as  to 

represent  the  cushion  on  which  the  figure  is 
seated.  The  sides  ot*  these  cushions  are  orua- 
mented  with  the  Mscandcr  and  zigzag  pattons, 
which  were  probably  painted.  These  are  represented 


in  the  accompanying  cuts.  In  the  rest,  this  panel 
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is  flat,  so  that  the  chair  appears  solid^  without  a 
detached  anu. 

To  the  north-eaBt  of  the  row  of  figures  already 
described,  I  discorered  two  more  lying  half-con- 
realod  in  the  soil.  Of  these,  one  wa«  a  Temale 
ligurc,  -No.  9  (Plate  LXXV.,  last  figure  on  the  left), 
wearing  a  talaric  ehitm  and  a  diphidian..  She  is 
seated  in  a  chair,  one  hand  resting  on  each  knee, 
iier  head  is  broken  away  at  the  neck  ,  ihc  hair  falls 
in  long  tresses.  The  breasts  are  well  formed  and 
youthfuL  The  chiton  has  sleeves  £edling  below  the 
elbow  at  the  back  of  the  arm.  The  chair  has  been 
roughly  tooled  at  the  side ;  in  front  there  is  no 
rail.    The  feet  are  broken  away. 

^"o.  10  (Plate  LXXV*).— This  was  discovered 
at  the  distance  of  fifteen  paces  to  the  north-east 
of  the  ridge.  The  head  was  preserved,  but  the 
features  destroyed.  Tlie  hair  falls  in  Ions:  tresses 
down  the  neck.  The  dress  is  a  talaric  chiton  with 
sleeves,  and  a  pepi09  differing  in  the  arrangement 
of  the  folds  from  that  of  the  others.  It  crossed 
the  left  shoulder,  being  brought  over  the  knees, 
and  thence  to  the  back  in  curved  lines.  The 
general  composition  is  ungraceful,  and  the  proper- 
tions  of  the  figure  heavy  and  coarse.  The  ear 
is  well  formed,  and  finished  with  some  care.  The 
feet  are  wanting ;  tliey  have  been  sculptured  on  a 
separate  piece  of  mnrblo. 

At  the  distance  of  118  paces  to  the  north-west 
of  the  figure  No.  8,  are  a  colossal  lion.  No.  11,  and 
a  sj)hinx,  No.  12. 

The  sphinx  1  found  above  ground,  greatly  muti- 
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lated ;  it  is  female ;  the  head  is  wanting,  and  the 
surface  generally  in  bad  oondition. 
The  lion  had  been  nearly  buried  in  the  eoiL 

The  head  is  wanfiTi^.  On  the  hind  quarter  is  an 
obloug  mark,  apparently,  a  monogram  composed 
of  several  letters,  but  which  I  was  unable  to 
decipher, 

Aloui^  tliO  back  of  the  lion  runs  an  inscription  in 
five  lines  (Plate  XCVII.,  No.  00),  the  greater  part 
of  which  has  been  read,  though  not  without  diffi* 
cuUy.  The  inscription  contfdns  a  dedication  of 
eertaiu  statues,  ayaX/xara,  as  a  tenth  to  Apollo  by 
several  persons,  of  whom  the  names  arc  not  very 
legible. 

This  inscription  is  written  in  the  bauairophedom 

manner.  I  sluill  subsequently  show  that  it  is  an- 
terior in  date  to  the  Persian  war,  and  probably 
belongs  to  a  still  earlier  period. 

These  are  all  the  statues  which  I  could  dis- 
eover  on  the  site  of  the  Sacred  Way.  It  would 
appear,  however,  that  at  tlie  time  of  Sir  William 
Gell*s  visit  one  more  existed,  which  has  been  since 
buried  in  the  soil  or  destroyed. 

This  figure  is  represented  on  the  left-hand  side 
of  the  vignette  cited  a}/iL%  p.  52s.  In  this  engraving 
the  upper  part  of  the  statue  is  broken  away ;  on 
the  side  of  the  chair  is  a  dedication  of  certain 
statues  to  Apollo  by  Hermesianax.' 

On  removing  the  earth  IVoni  the  statues  lor  the 
purpose  of  taking  photographs  of  them,  I  found 

K  Originally  published  by  I^ake,  Asia  Minor,  p.  239.  See  ilao 
Boeckh,  C.  L  No.  39. 
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that  it  was  impossible  to  protect  these  interesting 
monuments  from  wanton  injury.  Some  of  the 
Greek  inhabitants  of  Geronta  came  in  the  night 
during  niy  stay,  and  scored  tlie  back  of  the  lion 
with  their  knives  in  such  a  manner  as  greatly  to 
increase  the  difficulty  of  reading  the  inscription. 

On  my  return  to  Budrum  in  NoTcmber,  1857, 
I  stated  in  a  report  to  the  Earl  of  Clarendon, 
that  the  statues  on  the  Saercd  Way,  from  their 
remote  antiquity  and  the  historical  associations 
connected  with  the  site  where  they  were  found, 
would  form  a  most  interesting  addition  to  the 
sculpture  gallery  in  the  Britisii  Museum,  while, 
on  the  other  hand,  in  their  present  position,  they 
were  exposed  to  further  mutilation,  and,  most 
probably,  to  ultimate  destruction. 

Iler  Majpsty*8  Government  did  not  fail  to  re- 
cognize the  importance  of  these  monuments  as  a 
national  acquisition;  and  a  firman  having  been 
obtained  from  the  Porte,  through  the  intervention 
of  His  Exfcllency  Sir  Henry  Buhver,  by  uhicb  I 
was  authorized  to  remove  the  statues,  I  proceeded 
to  Geronta  in  the  "  Supply  **  in  the  month  of 
August,  1858.  I  took  vrith  me  Corporal  Jenkins, 
R.E.,  and  sixtv  Turkish  labourers  from  Cnidus,  and 
a  good  supply  of  tools  and  appliances  of  all  kinds. 

On  arriving  at  Geronta,  I  lost  no  time  in 
transporting  to  the  shore,  and  preparing  for 
embarkation,  the  ten  statues  already  described, 
with  the  lion  and  the  sphinx.  The  distance  from 
the  Sacred  Way  to  the  place  of  embarkation,  a 
small  harbour  called  Kara  Ki^i,  was  about  three 

II.  2  K 
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miles;  but,  as  the  road  down  tu  thti  coast  was  an 
easy  incline,  and  we  were  provided  with  excellent 
four-wheeled  trucks^  the  twelve  statues  were  eon* 
Ycyed  to  Kara  Kdi  in  as  many  days. 

Aftei*  accomplish  in  LT  this  priiicipnl  ohjrct  of  our 
expedition,  I  made  some  ]);ulial  excavat  ions  along 
the  course  of  the  Sacred  Way,  oi'  which  the  results 
were  as  follows. 

It  has  been  already  stated  that  behind  the  row 
of  statues  a  continuous  line  of  wall  may  he  traced, 
marking  the  edi,^^  of  the  ridi^e,  w  hich  runs  to  the 
north-west  along  the  side  of  the  Way. 

Commencing  from  the  south-eastern  extremity 
of  the  Wav,  I  laid  bare  this  wall  for  a  considerable 
length.  Its  width  in  this  part  was  3'  9";  its  ma- 
sonry was  reguhir,  l)ut  tlid  not  seem  to  be  Hellenic. 

After  tracing  the  wall  for  73'  to  the  north* 
west,  I  found  its  line  interrupted  by  a  concrete 
foundation of  an  oblong  form,  8'  from  north- 
east to  south-west,  and  7'  4  iVom  soul  h-cast  to 
north-west.  Towards  the  north-eiist  this  founda- 
tion had  been  faced  with  a  large  slab,  of  a  kuxd  oi' 
limestone.  On  turning  over  this  slab,  I  found  on 
one  face  a  most  interestini?  inscription  in  archaic 
Greek  cliaracters,  conlaiiiiikg  a  dediailion  bv  the 
sons  of  AnaximaTider  of  some  work  of  art  executed 
by  an  artist  caUed  Terpsikles  (PL  XCVII.  Ko.  67). 

This  slab  was  in  length  about  7',  being  broken 
at  one  (Mul ;  its  width  m  as  2  H".    The  mortar  of 
tlie  cOHi'iele  was  of  an  extreme  hardness; 
broke  it  up  to  the  depth  of  2,'  6",  without  finding 

*  ^lurketl  A  in  the  Pluii. 
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aaytbing  below.  Tbere  can  hardly  be  a  doubt  that 
it  was  BTzantine.  The  inscribed  stone  was  evidently 
taken  from  some  earlier  structure,  the  face  of  the 
inscription  having  l>eeii  bedded  in  the  concrete. 

Inunediately  to  the  north-west  of  this  basement 
was  a  square  foundation^  T  each  way,  built  of 
marble  blocks,  evidently  t^ken  from  some  earlier 
Greek  odiiice.  The  masonry  of  this  basement 
seemed  also  to  be  Byzantine.  Its  position  is 
marked  B  in  the  Plan. 

Continuing  to  advance  from  the  foundations, 
A  B,  to  tlie  north-west,  I  left  a  space  of  53'  of 
ridge  unexplored.  Thence  the  excavations  were 
resumed,  and  the  wall  was  exposed  for  a  length 
of  85^  at  which  distance  occurred  a  break  of  6' 
lor  the  insertion  of  one  of  the  seated  figures. 
After  this  interrii[)tion  the  wall  continued  for  34' 
to  the  north-west,  where  another  gap  of  b'  occurred, 
for  the  insertion  of  a  statue.  Beyond  this,  to  the 
north-west,  another  line  of  wall  took  the  place  of 
the  previous  one  for  a  length  of  16'.  The  masonry 
of  this  was  very  massive,  and  appeared  to  be 
Hellenic.  It  may  have  been  the  side  of  a  very 
large  basement.    One  stone  in  this  wall  was  11' 9" 

1  ig,  3'  wide,  and  V  thick;  another  was  10'  long, 

2  8  '  wide,  and  11^"  thick. 

After  this,  the  old  wall  ran  on  for  13'  further  to 
the  north-west.  In  this  part  it  was  2'  9"  thick,  and 
1'  8  high.  Beyond  this  point,  distant  about  300' 
from  the  place  where  we  commenced  on  the  south- 
east, I  met  with  no  further  trace  of  the  wall. 

Seventy-four  feet  to  the  south-west  of  basements 
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A,  By  and  a  little  to  the  south  oi'  the  line  of 
wall,  was  an  oblong  base,  C,  which  appeared  to  be 
Hellenic.  It  was  composed  externally  of  fonr  daH 

^tied  togi^thor  like  a  box;  thr  interior  was  filli'd 
II])  with  soUd  masonry.  The  slabs  forming  the 
Bides  were  housed  into  the  end  slabs. 

The  exterior  dimensions  of  this  basement,  from 
north-west  to  south-east,  were  T  IV  by  4>'  1"  from 
north-east  to  soatli-west.  The  thickness  of  the 
slabs  was  1'  3".  They  stood  on  a  moulded  plintli, 
raised  by  three  steps  above  the  foundation  course. 
(See  the  Profile  of  lkis(»ment  C,  Plate  LXXVl  l 
The  entire  height  of  the  base,  inclusive  of  the 
steps,  was  6'.  Tbe  faces  of  the  slabs  externally 
were  well  chiselled,  except  at  the  back  which  vas 
left  rough.  Two  small  fraarments  of  a  small  draped 
figure  in  terra-eotta  of  the  Ix  st  period  of  Greek 
art  were  found  at  the  side  of  this  tomb. 

While  tracing  the  line  of  wall  along  this  ridge^ 
I  explored  the  ground  immediately  to  tbe  north- 
eavSt  of  it,  which,  as  I  have  previously  stated,  is  on 
a  lower  level  than  the  ground  at  the  back  of  tbe 
wall.  At  the  distance  of  88'  to  the  north-west  of 
basements  A,  B,  and  14'  to  the  north-west  of  base* 
ment  C,  we  found  the  southern  kerbstones  of 
the  Way  still  in  position.  They  eonsisted  of  a 
single  course  of  rough  blocks  well  jointed  together, 
with  headers  at  intervals. 

These  bloeks  were  large.  One  of  them  measureti 
4s  4",  bv  14"  width,  bv  1'  thiekness.  Thev  were 
laid  on  the  native  rock.  A  depth  of  3'  of  earth 
had  aeonmulated  over  them. 
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We  traced  this  line  of  kerbstones  for  ISd^  to  the 

north-west.  At  its  south-eastern  extremity,  the 
interval  between  the  kerb  and  the  wall  was  3'  4"; 
from  this  point  onwards  the  distance  of  the  kerb 
dimiiushed  to  V  V  inch.  The  ground  on  the  other 
side  of  the  kerbstones  was  dug  in  many  phiceswith 
a  view  of  ascertainina:  the  width  of  tlio  roadwav. 

other  part,  however,  of  the  original  pavement 
remained  in  position.  It  was  probably  composed 
of  polygonal  blocks,  adjusted  to  one  another  with 
nicety,  as  in  the  masonry  called  Cyclopean. 

At  Tusciiliun,  and  other  phiees  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  liome  may  be  seen  good  examples  of 
such  polygonal  payement.  The  native  rock  over 
which  the  Sacred  Way  is  laid  has  been  levelled  to 
form  its  bed. 

From  the  point  where  our  excavation  of  the 
wall  terminates,  the  ridge  continued  to  run  on  to 
the  north-west.  Thirty-three  yards  beyond  this 
point  we  laid  bare  a  basement,  D.  This  was  placed 
north-west  and  south-east.  Its  dimensions  were 
as  follows:  Exterior  length  from  south-east  to 
north-west,  11'  10" ;  from  south-west  to  north-east, 
ir.  Interior  dimensions,  south-east  to  north-west, 
7'  6* ;  south-west  to  north-east,  6'  2".  Within  this 
inclosure  were  found  two  skulls,  and  hours  of  the 
arm  and  leg.  In  the  centre  was  an  ohlong  slab, 
pierced  with  a  round  hole,  and  laid  on  the  earth. 
(See  the  Flan,  Flate  LXXVI.) 

This  basement,  in  form  and  dimensions,  and  in  the 
niouldini^  with  Avhicli  it  was  ornamented,  is  very 
similar  to  the  one  at  the  side  of  the  iigure  of  Chares. 
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From  this  point  onwards  to  the  north-west  the 

line  of  the  AVay  could  Ix*  traced  by  the  seated 
figures  ])1;ic(mI  at  intervals,  and  by  two  plain  sori. 
Beyond  the  furthest  of  the  seated  figures,  the  Way 
is  marked  by  a  depression  in  a  natural  ridge. 

This  hollow  appears  to  be  the  result  of  artifieial 
cutting.  The  north-east  side  of  the  roadway  is 
bounded  by  a  raised  causeway,  composed  of  a  single 
course  of  large  slabs  of  freestone,  &'  thiclc,  and 
with  an  average  width  of  3'  9".  These  slabs  are 
laid  flush  with  the  present  surface  of  the  field.  - 

The  causeway  couiimies  along  the  side  of  the 
roadway  for  about  70' ;  the  interval  between  the 
causeway  and  the  row  of  figures  opposite  to  it,  is 
about  25'.  The  two  figures  (Nos.  9  and  10  of  the 
Plan)  were  found  about  the  same  distance  from  the 
south-W('>i <  rn  niaririn  ol'  tlie  Wav,  and  a  little  to 
the  north-west  of  the  causeway.  The  general 
width  of  the  roadway  was^  therefore,  probably 
about  20',  and  the  statues  probably  formed  an 
avenue  leading  up  to  the  Temple. 

To  the  north-west  of  the  cutting  tlirough  the 
ridge,  the  soil  dcopeiis  over  the  native  rock. 
Though  the  road  itself  does  not  appear  as  a  distinct 
feature  in  th(^  ground,  its  onward  course  may  be 
traced  by  large  foiindaliuns  at  intervals. 

At  the  distance  of  140  yards  from  basement  1) 
was  a  fragment  of  wall  E,  the  stones  of  which  were 
squared  and  dressed,  but  the  masonry  was  irregular, 
and  did  not  appear  Hellenic. 

The  direction  r»t'  tliis  wall  was  nearly  55outh  and 
north.  Its  length  was  0 .    It  was  composed  of  two 
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courses,  each  1'  T  higli-  These  courses  rested  on 

a  foundation  of  eoncreto.  At  tlie  distance  of  10' 
to  the  south-east  of  this  was  a  ixagment  of  base- 
ment of  Hellenic  masonry,  E,  which  measured 
24'  in  leiiirtli,  by  a  width  of  11'  6".  The  largest 
stone  in  position  in  this  basement  was  i'  long,  4'  6" 
wide,  and  9"  thick. 

Adjoining  this,  on  the  south-east,  were  the 
remains  of  a  stone  wroa^  very  much  broken, 
measurinc^  in  length  8'  9",  in  width  4'.  The  lid 
was  lying  close  to  it,  presenting  the  usual  trian- 
gular section.  Its  length  was  ^  6",  its  width  4', 
its  thickness  V  b\  In  a  line  with  this  Ud,  1'  10'' 
to  the  east  of  it,  was  a  foundation  running  to 
the  jsouth-east,  with  a  return  at  right  angles  to 
the  south-west.  Tlie  length  of  this  wall  was  4i  2I\ 
its  thickness  1'  r ,  its  width  2'. 

Twenty-two  feet  to  the  north-west  of  the  wall,  E, 
was  the  spot  where  tlie  lion  and  sphinx  were 
found.  It  is  probable  that  the  Way  passed  im- 
mediately over  this  spot,  and  to  the  north  of 
basements  E,  F,  making  a  slight  bend  here  to 
th(^  south,  riubuitig  its  traces  westward,  at  about 
80  yards  onwards  I  found  the  line  of  the  Way 
marked  by  a  large  oblong  basement,  G.  (See  the 
Plan  of  this,  Plate  LXXVI.)  Its  height  is  2'  0". 
It  is  built  of  massive  blocks,  one  of  the  largest  of 
which  measures  10'  by  3'  2",  by  18"  thickness. 

All  round  the  basement  are  two  courses,  in- 
cluding the  foundation  course,  which  is  laid  on 
earth  and  small  stones.  On  the  south  side  a  third 
course  still  remains  in  position.  The  stones  of 
this  upper  course  arc  2'  21'  thick. 
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The  dimenaons  of  the  basement  are  Id'  by 
14' 9^.   Beyond  this  area  the  foundation  conne 

extends  so  us  io  form  an  external  margin  about  2^ 
wide  on  every  side,  except  the  south,  where  it  has 
been  displaced. 

The  width  of  the  courses  was  3'  iT.  They  in- 
closed an  oblong  area  without  pavement.  In  the 
centre  of  this  area  was  a  slab,  4'  3"  by  3'  5",  by  8 
thickness,  placed  on  the  earth  on  a  level  only  a  few 
inches  lower  than  that  of  the  walls  of  the  enclosure, 
and  set  in  a  direction  parallel  with  them.  In  the 
centre  of  the  stoiip  was  a  circular  hole,  14" 
ia  diameter.  A  similar  stone  was  found  in  the 
centre  of  basement  B,  as  I  have  already  described. 

The  masonry  in  this  basement  is  not  good,  but 
from  the  great  size  the  blocks  it  may  be  inferred 
that  thoy  are  ancient.  Perhaps  they  originally 
belonged  to  some  early  tomb,  and  have  been  re- . 
constructed  afler  being  thrown  down.  On  the 
second  course  is  a  moulding,  of  which  a  section  is 
given  Plate  LXXVI.,  and  which  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  iinished.  Within  the  enclosure  the 
ground  was  dug  to  a  depth  of  2^  below  the  foimda- 
tions,  but  no  remains  were  found.  On  the  north 
side  of  the  basement,  .at  the  distance  of  6',  was  a 
line  of  rough  pavement  which  may  be  the  edge 
of  the  Way,  but  the  stones  were  not  massive  or 
well  set,  as  in  the  line  of  kerb  to  the  south-east 
previously  described. 

Basement  G  was  the  furthest  point  to  the 
north-west  to  which  our  excavations  were  con- 
tinued.   Within  a  few  yards  to  the  north-west 
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of  G  was  another  smaller  basement,  which  we  did 
not  explore.   At  the  distance  of  about  100  yards 

to  the  north-west  the  stratum  of  rock  under  the 
soil  terminates  abruptly,  forming  a  step  or  brow, 
through  which  the  Way  appears  as  a  cutting  shown 
in  Gell's  map.  Below  this  crest  to  the  north-west 
the  ground  slopes  for  some  distance.  After  passing 
through  the  cutting,  some  plain  soriy  of  the  Roman 
period,  and  several  basements  similar  in  plan  to 
G,  mark  the  south-western  side  of  the  Way  for  a 
short  distance. 

Beyond  these  tombs  to  the  north-west  no  trace 
of  the  Way  a|)pears  in  Gell's  map,  nor  eould  I 
discover  any,  after  repeated  examination  of  the 
ground.  I  see^  however*  no  reason  for  doubting 
that  it  was  continued  to  the  small  harbour  which 
was,  probably,  the  Portus  Fanormus,  by  which 
name  it  is  marked  in  the  Admiralty  Chart. 

It  will  be  seen  by  the  forei^oin^,^  account  that  our 
excavations  were  restricted  to  tracing  the  line  of 
the  Way  itself,  and  to  the  exploring  of  some  of  the 
foundations  which  bounded  it  on  the  80uth*west. 

I  have  already  stated  that  on  this  side  tlie 
ground  in  the  part  of  the  Way  nearest  the  Temple 
appears  like  a  platform  or  terrace. 

The  surface  of  this  level  is  hard  and  compact,  as 
if  there  were  foundations  underneath,  and  it  is 
pro1)able  that  furtlier  excavation  in  this  direction 
would  disclose  other  basements,  placed,  like  the 
Hellenic  foundation,  C,  at  a  little  distance  from  the 
margin  of  the  Way.  Had  time  permitted,  I  should 
have  made  several  sections  through  this  platform. 
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On  the  opposite  side  of  the  Way,  that  is,  to  the 
north-east  of  it,  there  was  no  appearance  of 
remains,  nor  did  any  ridge  or  other  feature  in  the 

ijruuiul  mark  the  maririn  of  the  road,  except  in 
that  portion  of  it  bounded  by  the  causeway  already 
mentioned. 

In  Gell's  map,  however,  several  statues  are 
marked  in  position  on  this  side,  and  it  has  been 

already  stated  lliat  two  (Nos.  9  and  10  of  tlie  riaii) 
wore  diseovered  here  by  me,  lying  just  under  the 
surfhce  of  the  soil.  It  is,  therefore,  possible  that 
a  complete  excavation  of  the  ground  to  the  north- 
east  of  the  Wav  would  disclose  more  remains. 

A  tew  Greek  and  iionian  eopper  coins,  and  lamp3 
of  the  Roman  period,  were  discovered  in  the  course 
of  these  excavations ;  but  no  small  antiquities  of 
any  interest,  except  the  two  fragments  of  a  terra- 
cot  t  a  li-Lin  already  described,  and  a  small  intau^lio 
impiessed  on  gUiss,  representini^  a  tii^ure  on  horse- 
back. This  design  much  resembled  the  well-known 
type  of  the  silver  coins  of  Tarentum.  The  horse 
appeared  to  be  modelled  in  the  same  school  of 
ai't. 

Glass  intaglios  of  tliis  kuul,  generally  called 
Pastes,  have  been  found  in  great  abundance  in 
Italy ;  but  I  have  never  before  met  with  one  in 
the  Levant* 

After  this  partial  excavation  of  the  Sacred  Way, 
the  uuhealtiiiness  of  the  season,  and  several 
other  circumstances,  made  it  necessary  for  me  to 
return  to  Gaidus.  I  could  have  wished  to  hsve 
explored  more  completely  this  interestiog  locality, 
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where  other  archaic  statues  and  inscriptions  would 
probably  be  found  intermixed  with  Byzantine 

foundations,  if  the  whole  site  were  dug  over. 
Such  an  undertaking  would  be  well  worthy  of  the 
attention  of  some  future  archsBological  expedition. 
In  the  course  of  my  stay  at  Geronta»  I  obtained 
several  interesting  inscriptions  of  a  later  period, 
one  of  which  (Plate  XCV.  No.  60)  makes  mention 
of  an  ivory  door  of  great  value,  brought  from 
Alexandria  to  Branchid»  in  the  time  of  Ptolemy 
the  Eighth.  These  inscriptions  will  be  noticed  in  the 

Appendix. 

It  remains  that  I  should  otFer  some  remarks  on 
the  probable  date  of  the  statues  which  I  found  on 
the  Sacred  Way,  and  on  their  character  as  works 

of  art. 

With  reference  to  the  age  of  these  sculptures,  we 
may  begin  by  assumuig  that  they  are  certainly 
not  more  recent  than  the  close  of  the  Persian  war. 

This  is  to  be  inferred  from  all  that  wc  know  in 
regard  to  the  destruction  of  the  Temple  of  Apollo 
by  the  Persians.  This  sacrilege  is  attributed  by 
Herodotus*  to  Darius  Hystaspes;  Strabo,  on  the  . 
other  liand,^  states  that  Xerxes  burnt  and  plun- 
dered tiie  Temple,  and  that  he  transported  to 
Susiana  the  Sacred  Oens  which  formed  the  priest- 
hood of  the  Temple,  and  which  claimed  descent 
from  Branehus.  Aeeordini^  to  rausanias,^  Xerxes 
also  transported  to  Ecbatana  the  coiossai  bronze 
statue  of  Apollo  by  Kanachos^  whicli  was  long 

'  vL  10.       j  xiii.  i>.  (331.       ^  viii.  40,  2;  comimre  i.  10,  3. 
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su])sequeutly  restored  to  Braachidie  by  Seleucus 
^icator. 

It  is  difficult  in  this  case  to  reooncQe  the  state- 
ment of  Herodotus  with  those  of  Strabo,  and  we 
must,  ihoreforo,  cither  prefer  the  testimony  of  the 
earlier  historian,  inasmuch  as  he  speaks  of  au 
eYcnt  which  occurred  within  the  memory  of  his 
own  generation,  and  in  the  immediate  neighbour- 
hood of  his  native  place,  or  we  must  suppose  that 
the  destruction  of  tlie  Temple  by  Darius  was  only 
partial,  and  that  the  dedication  of  the  work  of 
Kanachos  took  place  in  the  interval  between  this 
first  desecration  and  the  final  plunder  and  burning 
of  the  Temple,  wliieh  Strabo  attributes  to  Xerxes.' 

Ill  eitlier  case  it  seems  historically  certain  that 
both  the  statue  of  the  god  and  the  Sacerdotal  Gens 
were  transported  to  Susiana  before  the  close  of  the 
Persian  war. 

We  can  hardly,  tlierefore,  suj)pose  that,  after 
the  oracular  shrine  had  been  thus  dismantled  and 
deserted  by  its  ministers,  new  statues  would  have 
been  dedicated  to  the  god  until  the  rebuilding  of 
the  Temple  ;  but  this  did  not  take  place  till  more 
than  a  centurv  later. 

i'rom  the  evidence  of  the  inscriptions  which  I 
discovered  on  the  Sacred  Way  (see  Plate  XCVII. 
Nos.  66,  67,  68,  70,  71, 72),  it  may  be  inferred  that 
the  date  of  the  statues  found  with  them  ranges 

'  See,  on  this  question,  Brunu,  GescUicbte  d.  Griecb.  Kueiistlcr, 
i.  {I.  76,  who  thinin  that  tlie  work  of  Kanadioi  wan  dedicated  ia 
the  interval  between  the  burning  of  the  temple  by  Daritia  and  itit 
plundering  by  Xerxca. 
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from  B.C.  580  to  B.C.  520,  as  I  liope  to  show  more 
fully  in  the  Appendix. 

The  peculiar  style  of  the  sculptures  them* 
selves  confirms  this  date.  It  can  liardly  be  disputed 
that,  both  in  their  arrangement  as  aii  avenue  and 
in  their  general  proportions,  these  statues  have  a 
very  Egyptian  character.^  This  resemhlanoe  is  seen 
not  only  in  the  great  l)i  cadth  of  tlie  shoulders,  but 
also  in  the  modelling  of  the  limbs,  in  which 
the  forms  of  the  bones  and  muscles  are  indicated 
with  far  greater  refinement  and  judgment  than  at 
first  sight  seems  to  be  the  case  ;  the  main  points  of 
the  anatomy  being  indicated,  however  slightly, 
without  that  accumulation  and  exaggeration  of 
details  so  general  in  Assyrian  and  early  Greek  art.* 

This  subdued  treatment  of  the  anatomy  contri- 
butes to  the  general  breadth  and  repose  for  which 
these  figures  are  so  remarkable,  and  suggests  the 
idea  that  they  were  executed  by  artists  who  had 
studied  in  Egypt." 

There  is  nothing  a  prion  improbable  in  such  a 

"  See  the  notice  of  these  figures  by  Ross,  already  referred 
ante,i^.  528,  who  remarks  that  they  rannot  be  uf  u  later  period  tiian 
Olymp.  80,  aud  that  their  date  u  probably  about  Olynip.  70,  or 
about  B.C.  500. 

"  There  arc,  in  the  Egyptian  collection  of  the  British  Museum, 
two  small  statues,  Nos.  3.)  and  4G1,  ot  wiiicli  No.  3.3  is  considered  bv 
^It  .  Diich  to  be  of  the  fourth  dynasty.  Ou  comparing  these  witli 
the  Branchidffi  statueM,  a  marked  siiuiUrity  of  style  niay  be  traced, 
not  merely  in  the  position  of  the  hand:},  but  abo  in  the  attempt 
made  by  the  ecalptor  to  indieate  in  tlie  mnacles  of  the  foreerm  the 
•ctiou  required  to  pUoe  the  hand  in  such  a  poeition. 

*  From  the  extreme  flatness  of  treatment  in  the  drapery  there 
can  hardly  be  a  doubt  that  all  these  statues  were  coloured. 
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suppositioD.  We  know  that  a  direct  connection 
between  Ionia  and  Egypt  had  been  established  in 
the  reign  of  Psammetichua  L,  who  maintained  a 
large  force  of  Ionian  and  Oarian  mercenaries.' 

The  importance  of  the  trade  between  Et^'[)l  and 
tlie  (rreek  coh)nies  on  the  west  coast  of  Asia  Elinor 
led  to  the  establishment  of  an  Uellenic  factory  at 
Naukratis,  in  the  reign  of  Amasis:^  the  costly 
dedications  made  to  Hellenic  deities  by  Neoo  at 
Branchidtc,  and  by  Amasis  at  Lindiis/  are  lurllier 
evidence  of  the  friendly  relatiuiis  which  those 
monarchs  maintained  with  the  Asiatic  Greeks. 

The  influence  of  Egyptian  art,  which  is  so  mani* 
fest  in  the  Branchida;  statues,  is  still  more  clearly 
dcujoiisUated  throui?h  the  dibcovories  receiitlv  made 
by  Messrs.  Saizmann  and  Biliotti,  at  Camirus  iu 
Rhodes,  where>  in  several  instances,  the  same  tomb 
contained  works  of  unquestionable  Egyptian  fabric 
and  objects  imitated  from  v|jUau  prototy|jes  by 
earlv  (ireek  artists." 

The  evidence  of  these  extant  monuments  is  an 

9  See  ante,     15.     <  See  ante,  p.  13.     '  Herod,  ii.  159, 182. 

■  Compftra  the  objects  found  in  the  grotto  of  PoUedram  netr 
Yulci,  engraved  in  Mieeli,  MonuiD.  Ined.  FirenxOi  1844.  Trt?. 
iv. — TiiL  and  now  in  the  British  Muaeuin.  The  amall  bronae 
figure,  now  in  the  Pourtalea  oolloetion  ml  Paria^  and  fwmerly 
in  the  Mtiaeum  Kaniannm  at  Yenice,  engraved,  Mueller,  Deak* 
umeler  d.  a.  Kunat,  I.  Taf.  ix.  fig.  32,  which  bean  the  inscrip- 
tion UoXvKfHtrtff:  AfiB^Kt,  may  also  be  oonsidered  aa  aoniewbtt 
Egyptian  in  character,  or,  to        the  exptession  of  Diodoruti,  i. 

— Traptft<ptfn<:  to'h;  A«yi»7rr/o/t".  The  genuineness  of  this  work 
has  Le<  II  (If.iibted  by  Clarac,  but  ndniittcd  by  Panofka  and 
others.    Tiici-u  in  a  cuiious  deacription  in  Cedrenus  (Hititor.  Ouinp. 
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interesting  corroboration  of  the  well-known  story 
told  by  Diodoras/  that  the  Samian  artist  Theodores 
made  one  half  of  a  statne  m  his  workshop  at  Samos, 

while  his  brother,  iulL-kles,  made  the  other  half  at 
Ephesus ;  and  that  the  same  canon  of  proportions 
was  observed  so  exactly  by  the  two  brothers  work- 
ing independently,  that  the  two  halves  of  the  statue 
were  subsequently  found  to  tally  exactly. 

This  canon,  according  to  Biodorus,  they  obtained 
from  Egypt.  Though  it  has  been  somewhat  the 
fashion  among  recent  writers  on  Greek  art  to  re- 
gard this  statement  as  mere  legend,  I  see  no 
reason  for  doubting  that  it  embodies  the  general  fact 
that  certain  Greek  sculptors  of  Asia  Minor  studied 
the  principles  of  their  art  in  Egypt  as  early  as  the 
scvi  rith,  or  porli:i])s,  tlie eighth  century  B.C. 

In  assserting  that  the  Erauchidic  statues  were 
executed  more  or  less  under  Egyptian  influence, 
I  would  note  at  the  same  time  certain  peculiarities 
in  the  costume  and  ULatniLiil  which  show  that 
these  sculptures  were  the  work  of  Hellenic  artists. 

p.  322,  B),  of  a  »tatue  of  Athene  made  of  emerald,  four  cubits  high, 
the  work  of  Dipcenus  atid  Scvlli.s,  which  Sesostris,  king  of  Egypt, 
gave  to  Kleobultis,  tyrant  of  Lindus.  (See  Brmni.  (^pscliiclite  d.  Gr. 
K.UQst,  i.  \).  4J,  wlio  thinks  that  this  story  may  refer  to  bume  real 
work  by  these  artists.)  We  know  from  Herodotus  that  Amasis 
dtdicatc'd  two  statues  at  Lindus,  and  M,  Salzmann  has  recently 
found  in  lotnhs  near  that  place  a  statuette  repiesctitiug  uu 
Egyptian  deity,  and  other  objects  similar  tu  those  discovered  at 
Camirus  ;  the  tradition  preserved  by  Cedrenus  may,  therefore,  be 
regarded  as  an  additional  proof  of  the  oounectioo  of  the  early 
Greek  artists  with  Eg\'pt 

*  Diodor.  i  08 ;  cf.  AtbeDsgoras,  Leg.  pro  Chribt  p>  61.  See 
Brann,  Geschichte  d.  Oriech.  Kuenstler,  i.  \u  3G. 
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Such  are  the  Msoauder,  lotos,  and  other  oma* 
ments  on  the  chairs  and  the  borders  of  the  gar* 
ment8»  the  patterns  of  which  may  be  at  onoe 
identified  as  those  which  constantly  occur  on  vases 
and  other  examples  of  archaic  Greek  art,  and  wliich 
doubtless  were  originally  derived  from  Assyria. 

Again,  in  the  varied  compositions  of  the  dra- 
peries, and  in  the  mode  of  representing  hair,  we 
recognize  peculiarities  of  treatment  characteristic 
generally  of  early  Greek  sculpture  but  these  pecu- 
liarities are  subordinate  to  the  main  effi^ct.  The 
predominant  impression  which  these  figures  pro- 
duce on  the  mind  at  the  first  sight,  is  their 
resemhlance  to  Egyptian  sculptures;  and  it  is 
not  till  after  contemplating  them  for  some  time, 
that  this  first  impression  loses  its  force,  and 
that  we  arc  ahle  to  detect  certain  c^Nontiul  qua- 
lities, which  prove  them  to  be  the  work  of  Hellenie 
artists. 

These  remarks  may  be  best  understood  by  com- 
paring the  BranehidcB  statues  with  a  seated  figure 
of  Athene  in  white  marble,  preserved  in  the 
Acropolis  at  Athens/  This  latter  is  strikingly 
archaic,  but  not  at  all  Egyptian  in  character,  and 
is  evidently  the  work  of  a  school  very  distinct  from 
that  of  the  sculptures  at  Branchidse. 

With  regard  to  the  question  to  what  school 

*  The  female  figure  deacribed  anl<^  i>.  535,  as  Ka  9,  perhaps  pre- 
eenU  more  of  the  cbaraeteriBtica  of  early  Greek  and  leaa  of  Ijgyp- 
tian  art  than  the  rest,  and  may  therefore  be  a  later  work. 

*  See  the  engraving  and  dcffcription  of  this  statue  by  Mr.  0. 
flcharf,  Mnsenm  of  Clanical  Antiqntti<M«,  i.  pp.  190-2. 
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Terpsikles  and  the  other  sculptors  of  the  Branchiduj 
figui^es  belonged,  it  would  not,  I  think,  be  safe  to 
assert  an3rthing  positive.  The  proximity  of  Samos 
to  the  Sacred  A\'a\ ,  taken  in  connection  with  the 
story  in  Diodorus  ah  eady  referred  to,  at  first  in- 
clined me  to  believe  that  these  sculptures  were  the 
product  of  the  school  of  Theodores  and  Telekles. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  a  curious  coincidence 
that  the  earliest  period  to  which  these  figures  can  be 
assigned  by  the  evidence  of  inscriptions, — namely, 
about  B.C.  580,  coincides  with  the  received  date  of 
Dipoenos  and  Scvllis,  Cretan  sculptors,  who,  ac- 
cording to  Pliny,  were  the  first  artists  of  note  who 
worked  in  marble.'' 

«  PHd.  N.  H.  xxxtL  4. 
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OHAPTER  XXIV, 

TEMPLE  OF  nEKATE  AT  LAGINA. 

Rottta  ftom  ISrid  Himr  to  Lftgina;  nte  of  temple  of  Hekate ; 
architectnnl  reuuuof ;  eeulptorei  of^fiieM;  Ptribotm;  ivaeaif- 
tioiui;  vttrioiu  ainisteni  the  temple  meDtioned  in  them; 
Prooeariofn  of  the  Kef;  Hekate  Tkiyia;  the  priests;  their 
term  of  oAoe ;  their  hgyee  to  the  people  i  leetifale ;  distfick 
round  the  temple ;  dvil  imgietrRtes  and  namea  of  towns  mon^ 
tioned  in  the  inaoriptioDS. 

During  a  tour  in  Caria  made  in  the  spring  of 
the  year  1856, 1  yisited  the  site  of  the  temple  of 
Hekate  at  Lagina.  « 

This  place  is  situated  about  two  hours  north 
hy  west  from  Eski  Hissar*  (Stratonicaja).  It  still 
retains  its  andent  name,  which  is  pronounced 
Laina. 

*  In  Eiepert's  Map^  and  that  of  Lehas^  Lagina  is  placed  to  the 
north-east  of  Sfcratoniona ;  and  in  the  Map  prefixed  to  thisToliune 

I  have  followed  their  authority.  But  the  real  position  of  Lagina 
is  to  the  north-west  of  Stratonicsea,  as  has  been  noted  by  three 

travcllei-s,  Pococke,  Ross,  and  T.icMitenant  Smith,  all  of  whom  made 
tlie  journey  from  Eski  Hissar  to  Lagina  j  and  in  his  Memoir  ueber 
die  Construction  der  Karte  von  Kleinasien,  Berlin,  1854,  p.  77, 
Kieperi  acknowledges  that  he  has  been  misled  by  Arrowsmith's 
map.  lie  reuiatks  that  the  ])Oditiui)  neither  of  Strutotiicsea  nor  ot 
Mughki  can  be  couisidcred  fixed. 
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Tiie  site  of  Lagiua  is  on  cleyated  ground,  and 
oommaads  an  extensive  view  to  the  north  and 
south. 

The  temple  of  Ilckate  is  described  by  Strabo  as 
being  a  most  celebrated  one  {m^avea-Tarov)  in  his 
time;  and  he  states  that  it  was  in  the  territory 
of  the  ncdghbouring  city  of  Stratonioea.^ 

I  had  no  difficulty  in  discovering  the  ruins, 
which,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  Plan  (Plate  LXXVII.), 
He  on  the  surface  of  its  temenaa,  round  which  the 
ancient  jienSoto  may  be  still  traced.* 

On  examining  the  ruins  I  found  the  remains  of 
a  temple  of  the  Corinthian  order,  with  a  frieze  in 
high  relief^  several  slabs  of  which  were  lying 
among  the  ruins  in  good  preservation.  Inter- 
mixed with  these  remains  were  a  number  of 
inscriptions  relating  to  the  worship  of  lickate, 
which  I  spent  several  days  in  copying. 

In  the  month  of  July,  1S57»  lieutenant  Smith 
proceeded  to  Lagina,  accompanied  by  Corporal 
Spaekman,  and  in  the  couise  of  ten  days  suc- 
ceeded in  obtaining  photographs  of  nearly  all  the 
slabs  of  frieze  lying  on  the  surface ;  he  also  made 
a  plan  of  the  site,  and  measurements  of  the  archi* 
tcctural  remains. 

^  ziy.  p.  660.  Vrri  3^  iy  X"l^  rwK  XoforortKim^  ^vo  iepa^  iv 
piy  Aayivoit  to  r^c  'En£n/c  imfavivrunyf  iramgyvpeic  ficyoXac 
mtp^yo¥  car  emovrtfr.  Cf.  TadtitB^  AnnaL  iii.  62. 

«  These  ruins  were  visited  by  L.  Boas  in  1844.  See  his 
Kleionsien  nnd  Deataebkud,  Halle,  1850,  ppu  90-91,  103-104. 
It  IS  ringular  that,  though  Pooocke  visited  Lagina,  and  nuticed 
a  castle  on  a  liill  uliout  a  mile  from  the  village,  he  did  not  discover 
the  temple  of  Uekate.   See  his  "  Thtvels,"  a  Pt.  2,  p.  65. 
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>  The  following  deBcription  of  the  site  and  nilii^ 
18  drawn  np  partly  from  his  dcscriptiou,  aad  partl)^ 
froni  niv  own  notes. 

The  ruins  of  the  t^ple  at  Lagina  are  distant 
about  half  an  hour  from  the  village  of  the  same 
nanu  ,  on  lower  ijround.  The  site  overlooks  a  plain 
to  the  north-east,  and  commands  an  extensive  and 
beautiful  view  bounded  bj  mountains.  In  the 
Tillage  is  a  mosque  almost  entirely  built  of  frag- 
ments of  white  marble,  amoni^  which  1  noticed  an 
Ionic  volute  and  other  architectural  fragments.  In 
the  road  descending  from  the  village  to  the 
temple  is  an  abundant  spring,  which  was  probably 
used  in  the  rites  of  Hekatc.  At  this  fouutaiii  the 
water  faUs  into  an  oblong  marble  basin  which 
appears  ancient. 

From  an  examination  of  the  site  Lieut.  Smith 
ascertained  that  the  temple  has  been  peristyle 
and  octostyle  in  the  fronts ;  its  direction,  as  will 
be  seen  by  the  Plan,  is  north-west  and  south*east. 
The  ground  being  much  encumbered  by  ruins,  the 
only  place  where  the  wall  of  the  cella  can  be  dis- 
tinctly traced  is  at  tlie  north-west  end  of  tW 
temple.  Here  tlie  widtii  of  the  cella,  measured 
from  comer  to  comer  of  the  north-west  wall,  is 
26'  ICT.  The  side  walls  may  be  traced  for  aboat 
22'  on  the  south-west,  and  18'  5"  on  the  north- 
east. 

On  the  north-west  front  the  bases  of  four 
columns  remain  in  their  original  positions.  These 

are  distant  from  the  wall  of  tlic  cella  i  ,  mea- 
sured to  the  centre  of  the  columns. 
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The  iutcrcolunmiations,  measured  iroiu  eentrc 
to  centre  of  each,  are  8'  0^"* 

On  the  north-east  side  the  base  of  a  single 
column  still  remidns  in  position  at  the  distanee  ol* 
li  7^"  from  the  wall  of  the  cella,  an  intervid 
rather  greater  than  that  between  the  cella  and  the 
peria^le  on  the  north-west  front. 

The  line  of  the  temple  from  these  bases  towards 
tht  south-east  may  be  traced  by  a  mass  of  ruins 
composed  of  drums  of  columns,  pieces  of  Mexe 
and  architrave,  and  other  marbles,  forming  an 
irregular  mound  extending  for  about  73  paces 
from  the  north-west  to  the  south-east.  This 
mound  presents  to  the  (\ve  two  principal  heaps, 
which  occupy,  respectiyely,  its  north-west  and 
south-east  extremities,  and  are  connected  by  an 
iuterniediate  lower  ridge,  where  the  mass  of  ruins  is 
y  much  less.    See  the  Plan  and  the  View  of  the 

ms  taken  from  a  point  near  the  middle  of  the 
south-west  wall  of  this  periboht^  (Plate  LXXVIII.) 

On  the  south-eastern  heap  occur  shafts  from 
columns  on  a  smaller  scale  than  those  already 
noticed  in  the  other  heap,  and,  apparently,  of  a 
different  Order.  These  smaller  columns  are  fluted 
only  in  the  upper  half  of  the  shaft.  Tlie  diameter 
of  the  unfluted  part  is  2'  1".  Lieut<Miant  Smith 
also  noticed  here  the  following  architectural 
marbles. 

(1)  Two  pieces  of  a  cornice  1'  9f  in  depth.  This  is 

composed  of  a  eymatium^  enriched  with  honeysuckle 
pattern,  above  which  arc  two  fascias  separated  by 
a  bead,  enriched  with  the  1)ead-and-reel  moulding. 
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These  fasdas  hare  not  the  usual  prcgection  of  a 
corona,  but  are  on  a  level  with  the  upper  pro* 

jection  of  the  cymatium  brnoath ;  they  are  sur- 
mounted by  au  ^;g*and-tongue  moulding  and 
enriched  bead« 

(2)  An  entabhituro  1'  10^"  deep,  on  whidi  are 
8(*ul[)turcd,  all  in  one  block,  a  cornic(^  frieze,  aud 
arcliitrave.  The  frieze  is  (greatly  compressed  and 
the  corona  has  a  rery  slight  projection.  From  the 
smallness  of  the  scale  this  probably  formed  part 
of  tbc  iiil(  rnal  decoration  ol"  the  temple. 

(3)  A  piece  of  Boric  architrave,  with  ffuiUB^ 
1'  r  deep. 

(4)  A  piece  of  cornice  ^  Y  deep,  of  rather  a 

heavy  proportion. 

No  portions  of  the  larger  columns,  the  frieze,  or 
other  members  of  the  Corinthian  order,  such  as 
form  the  bulk  of  the  north-west  heap,  were 
observed  by  Lieutenant  Smith  among  the  ruins 
in  the  south-east  heap ;  and  this  dillerenee  in  the 
character  of  the  architectural  remains  led  him  to 
suppose  that  the  ruins  which  form  this  part  of  the 
mound  belong  to  an  edifice  originally  distinct  from 
the  Corinthian  temple,  and  that  the  two  heaps 
represent  two  separate  buildings. 

In  reference  to  this  question  it  may  be  observed 
that  the  breadth  of  the  temple,  as  shown  by  the 
wall  of  the  cello  and  columns  in  situ  at  the  north- 
west end,  is  59'  5",  On  the  other  hand,  the  length 
of  the  entire  mound,  from  the  bases  of  columns 
at  the  north  end  to  its  south-east  eztrendty,  is 
about  72  yards. 
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If  we  suppose  the  temple  to  have  occupied  this 
mound,  its  length  would  be  unusually  great  in 
proportion  to  its  width. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  following  the  usual  pro- 
portions of  Greek  temples,  we  suppose  its  leni!:th 
to  have  been  about  double  its  breadth,  or  118',  such 
a  building  would  occupy  rather  more  than  half  of 
the  entire  length  of  the  mound,  and  would  be 
altogether  contained  in  the  north-west  heap. 

In  the  eastern  part  of  the  mound  I  noticed  a 
partition^wall  of  travertine,  with  a  doorway  in  the 
centre,  the  jambs  of  which  were  still  standing. 

This  part  of  the  mound  was  so  encumbered  by 
ruins  and  brushwood  that  Lieutenaut  Smith  was 
altogether  unable  to  trace  the  lines  of  any  building 
here.  The  angular  portion  of  wall  marked  in  the 
Plan  at  the  north-eastern  comer  of  the  ruins, 
appears  to  be  Byzantine,  being  built  of  rubble, 
cemented  with  mortar. 

In  reference  to  the  temple  of  which  the  ruins 
oompose  the  north-west  heap,  the  following  par- 
ticulars may  be  noted.   The  Order  is  Corinthian. 

The  following  measurements  were  taken  by 
Lieutenant  Smith  : — 

Colmnm, — ^The  base  was  very  similar  to  one 
from  Cnidus,  engraved  in  the  "  Ionian  Anti- 
quities,** iiL,  Plate  24.  The  plinth  was  3'  9|" 
square.  The  upper  torus  of  the  base  formed  part 
of  the  shaft.  The  full  diameter  of  this  torus  was 
3'  4",  and  of  the  fillet  above  it  3'  0^".  The  dia- 
meter  of  the  shaft,  taken  at  the  distance  of  6'  2^'' 
from  the  base,  was     10|''.   The  diameter  of  a 
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dram  4'  long  was  at  one  end  2'  9i\",  at  the  other 
cud  2'  9J".  The  diameter  of  the  upper  tud  of  tho 
coiimiD,  so  far  as  could  be  iufcrrod  from  the  broken 
base  of  a  capital,  was  2'  2".  The  depth  of  the 
fluting  was  and  the  breadth  of  the  face  of 
the  fluting,  on  an  average  iV'.  The  height  of 
the  capital  was  3'  2". 

The  architrave  was  in  height  2'  It  consisted 
of  two  fascias,  surmounted  by  an  egg«and*tongae 
moulding.  The  height  of  the  fnese  was  9  Y. 
This  dimension  includes  an  enriched  ogee  mould- 
ing. The  slabs  were  i,'cnerally  4'  in  length  by 
1'  7^"  thick.  The  proportions  of  the  cornice  could 
not  be  ascertained. 

The  details  of  the  architecture  were  somewhat 
coarsely  (^xecntcd.  Tbcrc  arc  still  many  points  to 
be  exannued  in  reference  to  the  Order,  which  could 
only  be  ascertained  by  a  further  exploration  of  the 
site.  In  the  north-west  heap  are  some  fluted 
shafts,  of  which  the  diameter,  exclusive  of  fluting, 
is  1'  10 J".  On  the  soutli-west  side  of  the  mound 
are  some  lacunar ia,  principally  towards  the  south- 
eastern heap.  They  are  1'  squajre,  and  are  sepa- 
rated by  bands  6''  broad.  Each  contains  some 
object  sculptured  in  relief,  such  as  a  fruity  a  rosette, 
a  pine-cone. 

The  frieze  is,  as  I  have  stated,  in  hii^'h  relief. 

Nine  slabs  in  all  were  examined  by  Lieutenant 
Smith  and  myself,  photographs  of  six  of  which 
were  taken.  On  all  tiiese  slabs  are  groups  of 
standiu^  and  seated  male  and  female  fie;ures.  The 
composition  and  general  type  of  these  figures  show 
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that  they  are  deities;  most  of  the  scenes  seem  to 
represent  assemblies  of  the  gods  in  Olympus. 

The  subjects  may  be  tbusdescribi  d,  commencing 
with  those  of  which  photographs  have  been  taken. 

I.  Two  groups,  each  composed  of  one  seated 
and  two  standing  figures. 

On  the  left  is  a  female  figure  seated  on  rocks, 
turned  to  the  right,  the  lower  half  of  the  body 
clothed. 

She  looks  up  towards  a  female  figure  standing  on 
the  right,  who  turns  to  the  right,  and  holds  some- 
thing, perhaps  a  cornucopia,  in  her  left  arm.  On 

the  extreme  left,  behind  the  seated  figure,  are  two 
female  figures  standing. 

These  three  last  figures  wear  talaric  chitons  and 
pepU, 

On  the  right  is  a  female  figure  turned  to  the 
right,  looking  towards  a  seated  male  figure  on 
the  extreme  right,  who  is  turned  towards  her.  His 
left  hand  is  placed  on  some  object  which  appears 
like  a  rock  with  drapery  thrown  over  it.  His  right 
foot  rests  on  a  footstool,  or  a  small  rock ;  a  veil 
hangs  from  his  head.  A  peplos  is  thrown  over  his 
lower  limbs.  The  female  figure  in  front  of  hiui 
wears  a  talaric  chUan  «ad  pephs;  in  her  left  hand 
she  holds  some  object.  This  slab  belongs  to  an 
angle,  the  return  being  on  the  left. 

On  this  face  is  a  group  of  two  female  tigurcs  :  the 
one  on  the  left  is  seated  ;  the  other  stands  on  the 
right,  holding  her  right  hand  over  the  seated  figure. 
Both  these  figures  wear  the  talaric  ehiion  and  pephs. 
I  was  unable  to  examine  tlicui  closely,  iVuiu  the 
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poflition  of  the  slab*   The  sculpture  on  tiiis  slab 
was  much  decayed. 
II.  Group  of  one  aeated  and  five  standing 

figures.    Plate  LXXX.  (subject  on  the  left). 

Oil  the  extreme  right  is  a  male  figure,  Zrus  (r) 
seated  on  a  throne ;  a  peplos  is  thrown  over  his 
lower  limbs.  His  right  band,  which  holds  a  pkkMie^ 
is  advanced  towards  a  female  figure  standing  in 
front  of  him.  She  wears  npeplos  and  talaric  chiton, 
and  with  her  left  hand  draws  a  veil  over  her  check. 
In  the  background  is  a  female  figure,  placing  her 
band  on  the  shoulder  of  the  veOed  %uFe.  This 
last  figure  has  her  liair  tied  behind,  near  the  head; 
the  ends  of  the  tresses  hang  down  loose. 

On  the  left  of  this  giroup  are  two  male  figures 
looking  on.  The  one  nearest  the  veiled  figure 
is  hali-lamed  to  the  left  with  the  Ik  ad  looking 
to  the  right.  He  wears  a  chiton  reaching  nearly 
to  the  knees  and  falling  in  a  fold  over  his  girdle. 
In  his  left  band  is  a  club  or  perhaps  a  ihyrmu. 
His  companion,  Are8(?)  wears  a  h(»huct,  and  a 
chlamys  or  chiton,  wiiich  leaves  his  right  shoul- 
der and  side  naked ;  at  his  left  side  hangs  a  sword 
suspended  by  a  shoulder-belt;  in  his  left  band  is 
a  spear.  He  stands  in  an  easy  attitude,  his  right 
hand  placed  on  his  hip. 

Next  to  him  on  the  extreme  left  is  a  female 
figure,  looking  out  of  the  composition  to  the  left 
She  wears  a  talaric  chiton  and  peploa ;  her  hair 
hangs  down,  as  in  the  case  of  the  figure  aheady 
described.  The  anatomy  of  the  figure  of  Zeus  is 
good ;  all  the  faces  of  these  figures  are  gone. 
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III.  Group  of  one  seated  and  four  standing 
figures.  Plate  LXXTX.  (lower  sulject).— On  the 
left  is  a  female  figure  seated  on  a  throne ;  hcforc 
her  stands  a  male  (?)  figure,  with  whom  she  appears 
to  be  conversing. 

The  standing  figure  holds  in  the  left  band  a 
sceptre,  his  right  hand  is  extended  towards  the 
seated  figure.  On  the  right  of  this  paii*  is  a  group 
of  three  figures,  one  male  and  two  female.  The 
one  next  the  seated  female  figure  holds  in  her 
left  hand  what  appears  to  be  a  small  figure,  appa- 
rently a  new-born  female  child,  wrapped  in  swad- 
diing-elothes.  Her  right  hand  is  raised  to  draw  a 
veil  forward  from  the  baok  of  the  bead.  Next  to 
her  on  the  right  is  a  female  figure  leaning  on  her 
shoulder  in  an  alfectionatc  manner.  In  her  left 
hand  she  holds  a  cornueopia.  On  the  extreme 
right  is  a  youthful  male  figure,  nearly  naked;  a 
pepUfB  hangs  from  his  shoulder  behind.  All  the 
female  figures  in  this  scene  wear  the  peplos  and 
chitmi.  This  slab,  having  been  lying  with  its  face 
buried  in  the  soil,  is  in  very  much  better  condi- 
tion than  the  rest.  I  i^ed  to  discover  it  in.  my 
▼isit,  but,  so  far  as  I  can  judge  from  a  photograph, 
the  seulptui*e  is  very  good. 

lY.  Group  of  one  seated  and  five  standuig 
figures.  Plate  LXXX.  (subject  on  the  right).— 
In  the  centre  of  the  composition  is  a  group 
of  three  figures,  of  which  the  centre  one  wears  a 
cuirass  and  chlamt/a,  and  holds  in  his  left  hand  a 
spear.  A  female  figure,  naked  to  the  hips,  turns 
towards  him,  placing  her  right  hand  on  his  shoulder. 
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This  pair  appears  Uke  Ares  and  Aphrodite.  On 
the  left  is  a  male  figure,  who  holds  in  his  right 
hand  a  spear ;  apepbs  is  gathered  round  his  lover 
limbs.  He  looki>  to  tlio  front;  the  cciiUal  figure 
turns  towards  him,  placing  his  right  hand  on  his 
shoulder*  On  the  extreme  left  is  a  veiled  female 
figure,  seated,  looking  up  towards  the  central 
ijronp ;  behind  her  is  a  veiled  figure  standing,  hold- 
ing in  her  loll  kuud  some  object.  These  two  tigures 
are  too  much  mutilated  to  be  clearly  made  out. 
•On  the  extreme  right  is  a  draped  female  figure, 
looking  away  from  the  central  group;  this  fii^nne 
is  also  very  much  mutilated.    I  did  not  see  this  slab. 

y.  Three  standing  figures  and  a  hor8e.**-On 
the  extreme  right  a  youthful  male  figure  standing 
by  a  horse,  which  he  holds  hy  the  bridle.  Be- 
fore him,  on  the  left,  stands  a  female  hgure,  too 
much  decayed  to  be  made  out,  behind  whom  is 
another  female  figure,  matronly  in  character.  She 
wears  a  talaric  chiton  and  a  peplos,  the  edge  of 
which  she  draws  forward  with  her  left  hand ;  her 
head  is  veiled ;  her  right  band  rests  on  her  right 
hip.  Behind  her  is  a  youthful  male  figure  wearing 
a  ehlamya,  much  broken.  This  composition  may 
represent  a  farewell  scene,  in  which  a  youthful 
warrior  is  taking  leave  of  his  family ;  a  well-known 
subject  on  Greek  vases. 

VI.  Plate  LXXIX.  (Upper  View).- In  the 
centre  is  a  female  figure  reclining  on  a  couch.  She 
wears  a  chiton  and  peplos  :  her  head  is  turned  to 
the  right ;  her  right  hand  rests  on  the  edge  of  the 
couch,   A  male  figure,  clad  in  a  chiian  reaching 
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to  the  knees,  Btands  at  her  head;  he  leans 
back,  and  appears  to  be  grouped  with  a  figure 

of  whom  the  right  side  and  shoulder  are  seen 
behind  the  reclining  figure,  the  right  arm  raised 
horizontally  as  if  in  action.  On  the  extreme  right 
is  a  youthful  female  figure,  wearing  a  ehUan 
and  peplos,  and  moving  rapidly  away  towards  the 
right.  On  the  left  is  a  female  figure  and  indica- 
tions of  ail  other,  neither  of  which  can  be  clearly 
made  out.   This  slab  escaped  my  notice. 

YII.  Six  figures.— On  the  left  is  a  female  figure 
reclining,  turned  to  the  right,  the  lower  half  of 
the  body  draped.  She  appears  to  be  resting  on 
a  rock.  On  her  lefb  is  a  female  figure  seated, 
her  feet  on  the  same  rock.  A  pq^ha  is  thrown 
over  her  lower  limbs ;  overher  liead  is  an  arched 
veil.  On  the  right  is  a  female  figure,  wearing 
a  talaric  chiton  and  peploa.  Her  right  elbow 
rests  on  a  tall  altar,  the  opposite  comer  of  which 
supports  the  left  elbow  of  the  figure  last  de- 
sribed.  Next  on  the  right  is  a  female  figure, 
who  stands  with  her  right  foot  on  a  rock,  her 
right  hand  on  the  shoulder  of  the  figure  by  the 
altar;  she  wears  a  ttdaric  ehUon;  a  peplaa  hangs 
over  her  arm. 

On  the  extreme  right  are  the  remains  of  a 
female  figure  similarly  attired;  she  is  appa- 
rently  moving  to  the  right,  her  head  looking  back 
to  the  left;  her  right  hand  is  extended  towards 
the  figure  last  described.  On  the  extreme  left 
are  remains  of  a  sixth  figure  lookin|f  round 
the  angle  to^  the  left.    This  slab  belongs  to 
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an  angle  of  the  building.  On  the  return  is  a 
female  figure,  seated  on  the  body  of  a  horse,  or 
some  animal. 

VIII.  Ou  the  left  is  a  female  figure  recUning  on 
a  couch ;  in  her  right  hand  is  a  phialc :  behind  her 
stands  a  youthful  male  figure-  On  the  extreme 
left,  at  the  angle,  is  a  female  figure  in  rapid  motion : 
she  looks  back  at  the  seated  figure  as  she  moves. 
On  the  right  is  a  male  figure,  standing  before  a 
female  figure. 

IX.  On  the  left  is  a  female  figure  seated  on  a 
throne;  in  her  right  hand  a  sceptre;  before  her,  on 
the  extreme  left,  is  a  female  figure,  standing.  On 
tlic  rigrht  are  two  female  figures :  one  holds  some 
uncertain  object,  perhaps  a  cornucopia ;  the  other, 
a  cornucopia ;  beyond,  on  the  extreme  right,  is  a 
naked  youthful  male  figure,  Hermes.  The  female 
seated  figure  has  long  hair  tied  behind  on  the  nape 
of  the  neck.  All  the  female  figures  liave  talaric 
chilons  and  pqjH*  No  x^hotograph  was  taken  of  the 
three  slabs  last  described. 

I  am  unable  to  ofibr  any  explanation  of  the 
several  groups  which  occur  in  these  reliefs,  as  they 
do  not  at  present  form  a  continuous  composition. 
As  Hekate  was  called  Kr»jpcT^6^^  and  was  sup- 
posed to  take  young  chililren  under  her  especial 
protection,'  this  attribute  may  be  represented  in 
the  scene.  Slab  III.,  in  which  a  female  fi 2:11  re 
holds  in  her  arms  what  appears  to  be  a  new-l>oi  n 
female  infant.  In  that  case  the  seated  figure 
would  probably  be  Hekate.   Or  again  this  scene 

A  See  Weleker,  Griechifldie  Qoetterldire,  i.  p.  d67. 
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may  lepiesent  the  birth  of  Hekate  herself,  whose 
parent^  aceoiduig  to  one  traditioBi  were  Zeus  and 

Here ;  or,  according  to  another,  Zeus  and  Demeter. 
The  seated  figure  might  then  represent  the  mother 
of  Hekate,  Demeter  or  Her6 ;  the  ^gat&  with  the 
comucopia,  l^che;  the  male  figure,  Hermes;  and 
the  figure  holding  the  chfld,  Eileithyia,  or  one  of 
tlie  nymphs  to  whom  Zeus  intrusted  Hekate  to  be 
brought  up  under  the  name  of  "Ayye^og.^ 

It  is  probable  that  many  of  the  intermediate  slabs 
lie  buried  under  the  ruins,  and  that  they  are  in  a 
much  better  state  of  preservation  than  those  here 
described,  which,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  have 
suffered  much  from  the  weather.  The  style  of  the 
sculptures  is  bold  and  forcible,  though  rather  coarse 
and  coiiYCiitional.  The  composition  of  the  drapery 
is  deficient  in  fiow.  The  folds  are  rather  too  an- 
gular. This  style  of  drapery  is  chaiacteristie  of  the 
Macedonian  period. 

In  the  south-east  heap  I  found  a  staiuc,Iying  half- 
burii^d  in  the  ground.  It  is  engaged  at  the  back  in 
a  pilaster,  and  was,  therefore,  probably  an  architec- 
tural statue.  It  represents  a  female  figure,  draped 
to  the  feet,  rather  larger  than  life-size.  The  style 
is  somewhat  meagre. 

^eribolus  of  the  Temple. — The  temple,  as  may 
be  seen  firom  the  Plan,  is  surrounded  by  a  perU 
bohfs  of  an  oblong  form,  its  sides  being  paral- 
lel to  those  of  the  temple.  On  the  south-west, 
the  wall  of  the  peribolus  may  be  very  distinctly 

^  For  butli  thcbc  legends  relative  to  Uie  birth  of  Hekafce,  see 
Schol.  ad  Theokr.  Idyll,  ii.  1.  12. 
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traced.   It  commences  near  tlie  north-west  angle, 

and  runs  to  a  gateway. 

This  gateway  is  formed  of  three  stones,  an  archi- 
trave and  two  jambs,  slightly  conyerging  towards 
each  other.  (See  Plate  LXXYIII.)  On  the  archi- 
trave is  an  inscription  in  several  lines,  of  which  I 
could  onlv  malce  out  a  few  letters,  on  account  of 
its  lioigiit  and  decayed  condition : — The  words 
(Ka£a)ap  dfou  uUg  may  be  distinguished. 

On  the  same  side  of  thBperi6olu9,  but  more  to 
the  west,  were  steps  with  a  projecting  cyma,  like 
those  of  a  theatre,  ranged  in  horizontal  rows  one 
above  another. 

The  north-west  boundary  of  the  periMtta  is 
marked  by  many  drums  of  columns  strewn  about. 
The  ehafls  of  these  columns  were  fluted  for  half 
their  length.  The  diameter  of  the  fluted  part  of 
the  shaft  was  1'  9",  without  reckoning  the  ilutings, 
which  were  so  much  broken  away  that  their  depth 
could  not  be  ascertained.  The  building  material 
employed  in  this  temple  is,  throughout,  a  very 
coarse-grained  white  marble. 

Among  the  ruins  in  all  parts  of  the  site  are 
inscriptions,  chiefly  on  large  architectural  blocks 
of  marble.  Of  these  about  thirty  were  copied  by 
Lieutenant  Smith  and  myself,  a  seleetion  from 
which  will  be  published  in  the  Appendix.  Some  of 
these  are  fragments^  but  the  greater  part  are  well 
preserved^  and  several  are  in  very  fine  condition. 

These  inscriptions  are,  so  far  as  I  know,  unpub- 
lished.^  They  coutain,  for  the  most  part,  registers 

'  I  am  not  aware  that  any  inncriptions  from  Lagina  have  ef«r 
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of  the  names  of  priests  of  llekate,  aiul  of  benefac- 
tors to  the  temple.  The  following  particulars  may 
be  gathered  from  them : — 

The  Temple  of  Hekate  probably  had  a  nume- 
rous sacerdotal  bodv  of  both  sexes,  and  mention 
occurs  of  the  high  priest,  'A^^tt^tug;  the  priests, 
'IsqeTg,  with  whom  their  wives  were  associated  as 
prieateases;  the  'If^oxa»/ti)n];  and  the  'lt^wmft,%Tts; 
the  'EirtfteTiWfJLtvog  r&»  Mva-rr^ottoVy  and  the  K^ffl^o^o90^, 
or  Ky^siooyrj^o'jrra.  THc  office  of  this  last  priestess 
is  explained  by  the  expression  KxsiSoj  tto/xt^  and 
KkvS^  aymyiit  the  Procession  of  the  Key,  which 
occur  in  several  inflcriptions.  This  Key  was  one  of 
the  attributes  of  the  Hekate  Trivia,  the  goddess 
whose  stalue  was  usually  placed  at  the  intersection 
of  three  roads. 

Among  the  Roman  sculptures  in  the  British  Mu* 
seam,  may  be  seen  a  statue  of  this  Hekate  Trivia, 
represented  with  three  bodies,  looking  in  different 
directions.    In  one  of  her  hands  she  holds  a  key.* 

The  priestlioods  were  probably  limited  to  par- 
ticular families,  and  with  succession  in  rotation ; 
they  appear  to  have  been  held  for  one  year.  In  one 
inscription  we  find  a  person  with  a  Roman  name 
mentioned  as  having  held  the  priesthood  live 
successive  times,  conjointly  with  his  wile ;  their 
daughter  was  Kxcido^o^^^'. 

The  priests,  doubtless,  had  the  management  of 
the  sacred  lands  belonging  to  the  temple,  out  of 

been  pnb1i»hed,  exce|>t  a  few  fragnetits  given  in  LeUnii  Toyiige 
Arch^BlogiqiMS  N<a  537-547. 

c  Mniieiim  Marbles,  x.  Plate  41,  fig.  1,  piv  100-5. 
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the  revenues  of  which  they  gave  largesses  and 
public  entertainments.    On  one  occasion,  certain 

priests  presented  to  each  eitizen  two  rJenarii.  about 
one  shilling  and  lourpence.  This  largess  was  given 
in  the  theatre,  the  citizens  being  called  over  by 
name  from  the  registers  (^^Xroi)  of  their  deme»  or 
township. 

The  names  of  eertain  other  priests  are  recorded, 
because  they  contributed  2,000  drachmw  (rather 
more  than  £66)  to  the  building  of  a  public  bath. 

There  appears  to  have  been  a  great  fes- 
tival in  honour  of  the  goddess  every  five  years, 
called  Peniaeteris,  The  Procession  of  the  Key 
appears  to  have  been  an  annual  festival  of  grest 
importance,  on  which  occasion  gymnastic  enter- 
tainments  were  given  by  the  priests. 

There  were  also  in  the  course  of  the  year  various 
other  festal  days  sacred  to  Hekate. 

The  temple  had  a  territory  {tts^iwoTu^v)  which 
contained  villages.'' 

This  was  probably  part  of  the  neighbouring 
canton,  or  swnjfia,  of  villages,  of  which  the  Temple 
of  Zeus  Ohrysaoreus,  near  Stratonicaea,  was  the 
central  point.'  Lagiiia  is  described  by  Stephaiius 
Byzantius  as  froM^vujv  Krxoias) 

In  most  cases,  after  the  name  of  the  individual, 

See  Boeckh,  C.  I.  No.  2,7 \i>,  1.  17  : — karaXtytu-  U  rwr  ir  rf 

<  See  Boeckh,  C.  I.  Xos.  2,693  and  3,715. 

i  &  «.  Aaycm*  Me  ^bid,  §,  «.  'Eirarifffia,  where  he  elatea  thai 
the  city  Idiias  wan  called  Hekateeia,  beoanae  a  temple  of  HeluUe 
LaginitM  was  built  there. 
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follows  that  cither  of  his  deme  or  tribe,  among  which 
may  be  noticed  the  unoouth  gentOe  names  Ao^^^ettg, 
KoXio^eus%  Aoi*8a^Tfuf ,  which  are  evidently  Carian. 
In  the  course  of  the  inscriptions,  mention  is  made 
of  the  and  the  ^[xo$  and  of  civil  magistrates, 
such  as  FrytaneavcaAStephanephoHt  in  whose  name 
the  decrees  made  by  the  senate  and  people  were 
registered.  The  "  city,"  irft'xiy,  is  also  named.  It  is 
uncertain  whether  this  refers  to  Stratoiiirfea  or  to 
Legina  itself ;  more  probably  to  the  former/  In  one 
case  only  is  there  reference  to  general  history :  this 
is  in  a  fragment  from  a  decree  in  which  mention  is 
made  of  some  king  of  whom  the  name  has  perislied, 
and  in  which  occur  the  names  of  two  towns,  pf^wf /«, 
Themessos  and  Keramos,  the  latter  of  which  still 
retains  its  name.   There  is  also  an  allusion  to  the 

acts  of  JiUcius  Cornelius  the  cognomen 

being  wanting.  It  is  not  improbable  that  the 
Roman  whose  prmom^  and  nomen  are  thusgiven, 
was  Sylla,  who,  after  the  defeat  of  Mithradates^ 
was  all-powerful  in  Asia  Minor. 

Three-quarters  of  an  hour  to  the  north-east  of 
Lagina  Lieutenant  Smith  discoyered  a  tomb  built 
of  marble,  of  which  the  interior  measurement  was 
10'  by  9'.  On  the  right  of  the  entrance  was  a 
marble  floor,  2'  3"  in  breadth,  extending  nearly  to 
the  back  of  the  tomb.  The  walls  inside  consisted  of 
two  courses  of  squared  blocks  of  marble,  rough- 

^  Compare  the  inscription  from  the  Amphiaraion,  where  the 
iicigh}>ourit)g  city  of  Oropae  ia  sp<»keii  of  as  4  roXic— Boeckli, 
C.  L  No.  1570. 

2  p  2 
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hewn.  On  the  upper  course  was  a  comico  2'  6^" 
above  tlie  level  of  the  pavement.  Over  the  entrance 
was  a  marble  architrave,  &  b"  long,  by  V  ^'  deptb, 
by  ST  thickness,  supported  on  two  marble  jambs. 
The  entrance  was  3'  6"  wide  in  the  clear.  The  roof 
was  formed  of  large  slabs  from  the  Tieighbt>uring 
rock,  extending  across  the  breadth  of  the  tomb. 
One  of  these  was  IX  T  by  2'  6  by  1  %\  This 
tomb  lies  nearly  north-west  and  south-east;  tbe 
entrance  is  on  the  south-east  side.  It  is  quite 
below  tlic  lev<'l  of  the  surrounding'  plain.  Aeeord- 
ing  to  the  local  tradition,  much  treasure  had  ouoe 
been  found  in  it. 

At  the  distance  of  three-quarters  of  a  mile  from 
I^gina,  on  the  road  to  Stratonicaea,  is  a  village 
called  Gibeyeh,  where  I  noticed  an  inscription  on 
a  cippus,  published  by  Lebas,  No.  536.  It  contains 
the  names  and  titles  of  Septimius  Sererus,  Julia 
Domna,  and  Caracalla,  written  both  in  Latin  and 
Greek.  The  date  of  the  inscription  is  the  eiglith 
tribuneship  of  Severus,  or  A.D.  200,  when  he  was 
engaged  in  his  Eastern  expedition. 

It  is  remarkable  that  in  this  inscription  Caracalla, 
as  well  as  his  father,  is  styled  Toniifex  Maximm^ 
a  fact  which  serv  es  to  explain  the  words  T.  Mnx. 
on  a  coin  of  Caracalla,  supposed  by  Eckhel  to  be  tlie 
abbreviation  of  Parthicut  MaximMs,  (See  his  Doctr. 
Num.  Yet.  vii.  p.  201.)  Between  Gibeyeb  and 
Eski  Hissar  I  noticed  squared  blocks  and  other 
ancient  remains  in  several  places. 
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CHxVPTEll  XXV. 
BXCUEBIONS  IN  THE  KfilGHBOUBHOOD  OF  BITDBTTM. 

Route  from  Budrain  to  Myndits  (Ouaiadilu),  cleMri|>tion  of  tbe 
■ito  of  MyndiiB ;  city  walla  *  remaiot  of  Helletiio  and  Bjrtantine 

buildings  ;  fortified  peninuula  ;  mole ;  Myndna  to  Aaaarlik  ; 
Mediaeval  Caatlo  at  Kadi  Kale^si  ;  tombs  at  Assarlik  ;  Acio- 
I»olis ;  massive  gateway  and  wall ;  ancient  road  from  Assarlik 
to  Chifoot  Kalessy  ;  reasons  for  considering  Assarlik  as  the 

ancient  Svangela  ;  Strabo's  notice  of  the  tombs  and  fortrcsAes  of 
the  Leleges  ;  Cliifoot  Kalcasy,  the  ancient  Torinera  ;  dcscr)j)ti()n 
of  the  site;  Pasha  Liman ;  Tombs  at  Farillia;  Roumeli-koi ; 
Narcuphagus ;  Ilelleuic  remains  at  Giil ;  thiu  site  jirubabljr  the 
aucieut  Caryanda  ;  return  to  Budrum. 

Tn  the  autumn  of  1857,  accompanied  by  Lieut. 
Bmitb,  I  explored  tiie  northern  shore  of  the 
peninsula  on  which  Budrum  is  situated*  We  com- 
menced by  an  excursion  to  Gumischlu,  the  site  of 
the  ancient  Myndus,  which  is  situated  nearly 
due  west  of  Budrum,  and  at  the  distance  of  about 
tive  hours  from  it.  The  road  from  i3udrum  to 
Myndus  trarerses  a  succession  of  low  rocky  ridges^ 
formed  by  spurs  thrown  out  from  the  high  moun- 
tain-range which  runs  through  the  Budrum  penin- 
8uhi  from  Djova  westward  to  the  sea.  Between 
those  ridges  are  small  fertile  valleys  running  down 
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to  the  sea,  and  planted  with  fig-trees  and  vines. 
The  general  direction  of  these  ridges  and  valleys 

is  from  north  to  south. 

In  the  lirst  ul'lliese  valleys  after  leaving  Budrum 
is  a  small  hamlet,  written  Petesa  in  the*  Admiralty 
Chart,  but  pronounced  Bites  by  the  Turks.  The 
bay  which  takes  its  name  from  this  hamlet  is 
pronounced  liitfh.  The  second  valley,  two  hours 
distant  from  Budrum,  contains  a  village  called 
Piscopi,  pronounced  by  the  Turks  Miiseaba.  At 
the  distance  of  three  hours  from  Budrom  is 
another  village  called  Yasi-koi,  and  half  an  hour 
further  on,  another  called  Pesmet. 

Along  this  road  the  bills  on  each  side  rise  up 
into  fantastic  peaks.  As  we  approached  Gumischlu 
a  fine  view  of  Calymnos,  and  the  group  of  small 
islands  round  it  opened  out. 

On  our  arrival  at  Mvnchi.s  we  traced  the  outline 
of  tlie  walls  all  round  with  the  aid  of  tlic  Admiralty 
Chart,  Ko.  1531.  The  area  of  the  city  is  nearly 
square,  lying  north-west  and  south-east.  On  three 
sides  it  is  bounded  by  the  walls  and  ancient  mole. 
Ou  the  west  are  the  harl)oar  aiul  a  rocky  jxniinsula. 
On  the  uorth-west  and  north-east  sides  the  walls  are 
built  on  a  natural  ridge  of  rock,  the  steepness  of 
which  has  been  improved  by  art.  The  south-east 
side  lying  next  the  plain  is  less  naturally  strong. 
Hence  it  is  strengthened  by  towers  at  frequent 
intervals.    The  masonry  is  ifiodomous  throughout. 

The  blocks  are  not  very  large,  but  r^ulariy  laid, 
with  bond-stones  at  intervals,  as  in  the  peribolut 
wall  of  the  Mausoleum. 
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At  the  aiigUi  where  the  north-west  and  north- 
east sides  of  the  wall  meet  is  a  tower,  marked  ia 
the  Chart. 

A  few  feibt  within  this  angle  are  the  ruins  of  a 
Byzantine  church,  consisting  of  a  nave  and  apse 
flanked  by  two  aisles.  The  plan  ot*  this  church  is 
given  Plate  LXXXIIL    It  measures  90'  by  45'. 

This  chnrch  has  a  tessellated  floor.  The  cubes 
are  of  coloured  marble^  rather  coarsely  pat  to- 
gether. 

The  foundations  on  the  isthmus,  marked  "  large 
substructure*'  in  the  Chart,  are  of  concrete  and 
probably  Bysantine. 

The  foundations,  marked  **  Baths,"  are  those  of 
an  ol)long  building,  set  in  the  shoal  w  riter,  and  con- 
taining three  oblong  cells  or  chambers,  through 
each  of  which  the  sea  is  admitted  bv  a  small 
coTered  entrance.  (See  Plate  LXXXIII.)  The 
water  here  is  about  V  in  depth.  Only  the  foun- 
dation course  of  this  building  remains.  It  is  of 
a  dark  volcanic  rock.  On  one  side  the  natural 
rock  has  been  levelled- 

To  the  north-east  of  the  ''large  substructure,*' 
and  west  of  the  "Modem  Church,'*  is  a  square 
foiiTi  flat  ion,  marked  in  tlie  Chart.  It  appears  like 
tlie  basement  of  a  temple  or  some  Hellenic  building. 
One  face  looking  nearly  west  is  formed  by  the 
natiye  limestone,  cut  yertically  down  for  a 
depth  of  about  3',  within  which  is  a  wall  of 
Hellenic  blocks  running  parallel  to  the  cuttijig. 
The  length  of  this  face  is  about  thirty-two 
paces.   The  other  sides  of  the  basement  are  not 
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elearly  defined  ;  ia  the  centre  of  the  platform  thus 
formed  the  native  rock  is  not  levelled,  so  that  the 
purpose  of  this  substructure  is  not  clear. 

Alontj^  the  sUovv  of  thi'  hai  hour  appear  the  firty- 
two  bases  of  columns  laid  down  in  the  Chart.  Some 
of  these  are  standing  in  situ,  others  thrown  down. 
They  are  of  ?reen  stone,  resembling  that  used  in 
tlie  iuuiidaliuii^  ul*  the  Mausoleum. 

In  the  wails  of  the  building  marked  in  the  Chart 

Temple,"  a  little  to  the  south-west  of  the  modem 
church,  are  some  architectural  marbles  from  a 
Greek  temple.  In  the  south-east  wall  ai(.'  blocks 
of  marble,  in  each  of  which  a  Huted  column,  2'  1" 
in  diameter,  is  half  engaged  like  a  pilaster.  The 
face  of  the  block  on  each  side  of  the  pilaster  is 
ornamented  with  a  MsBander  fret : — 

The  length  of  one  of  the  blocks  is  4'  8" ;  the 
breadth,  including  the  projection  of  the  pilaster, 
is  3'  thickness,  V  diameter  of  pilaster, 
2'  1" ;  depth  of  projection  of  Meander,  f.  In  the 
centre  of  the  Ma3ander  is  a  flower  of  four  leaves, 
set  in  a  square,  of  which  the  side  is  4r^'\ 

In  the  north  wall  of  this  church  is  inserted  a 
piece  of  Corinthian  cornice,  richly  carved  with  a 
floral  pattern  in  white  marble  :  it  is  surmounted 
by  the  cgg-and-ton«^ue  moulding.  The  depth  of 
this  cornice  is  V  2 

Inside  the  church  is  a  small  fragment  of  a  draped 
figure  larger  than  lile-iize,  sculptured  in  white 
marble  in  a  good  style. 

We  could  find  no  sure  traces  of  the  temple 
marked  in  the  Chart,  as  lying  between  the  fifty*two 
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columns  aad  the.  shore.  At  the  spot  where  it  is 
laid  down  are  some  blocks  of  green  stone,  such  as 

may  have  served  for  iouiidations. 

The  outline  of  the  stadium  is  still  visible,  though 
nearly  obliterated.  It  is  probable  that,  sinoe  the 
Chart  was  made,  much  marble  has  been  carried  off 
by  sea;  ainl,  on  the  other  hand,  the  plough  lias 
clfaced  in  many  places  the  traces  of  foundations. 
The  greater  part  of  the  low  land  near  the  shore  is 
now  cultivated.  • 

We  next  proceoded  to  examine  tlu;  fortified 
peninsula.  We  walked  from  the  baths  along  the 
edge  of  the  cli£&  which  are  very  steep  here,  round 
to  a  point  opposite  the  ancient  mole,  tracing  the 
wall  laid  down  in  the  Chart  the  whole  way.  It  is 
built  of  (jbiong  blocks  of  green  stone,  with  bond 
stones.  The  foundation  course  crops  up  at  in- 
tervals,  but  the  wall  only  once  rises  to  a  second 
course. 

At  the  point  where  we  stopped,  the  face  of  the 
cliff  is  so  precipitous  that  no  wall  would  be  there 
necessary.  We  then  ascended  to  the  oblong  fortifi- 
cation on  the  summit.  Here  has  been  a  mediseval 
fortress  or  other  building  of  concrete,  with  a 
vaulted  chamber. 

Prom  this  elevated  spot  we  had  a  view  of  the 
middle  wall,  running  down  towards  the  baths  in  a 
north  direction.  This  wall  is  built  of  rough  lime- 
stone blocks,  and  is  loosely  constructed.  It  is 
very  distinct,  risiug  in  places  to  several  courses. 

The  mole  on  the  south  side  of  the  harbour  is  still 
very  clearly  visible.  It  is  built  of  isodomous  blocks 
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Btanding  half  out  of  the  water.  An  isthmus  is 
gradually  forming  inside  it.   This  mole  connects 

the  mainland  with  an  isolated  rock,  the  summit  of 
which  is  croA>  ned  by  the  ruins  of  a  mediaeval  for- 
tress built  with  concrete  and  rubble.  Ascending 
from  the  mole,  we  observed  some  large  blocks  and 
drums  of  white  marble. 

The  neck  of  land  at  the  base  of  the  roek  whii  h 
connects  it  with  the  mole»  is  fortified  by  an 
Hellenic  wall  composed  of  roassiye  blocks  of  iso- 
domous  masonry,  which  runs  at  right  angles  to 
the  mole. 

The  isthmus  connecting  the  Acropolis  with  tlie 
mainland  is  very  low ;  the  forti&ed  peninsula  rises 
from  it  abruptly,  as  at  Cnidus — a  site  which  resem- 
bles Myndus  in  the  general  configuration  of  the 
ground.  In  the  course  of  our  journey,  I  could 
lind  no  inscription  but  the  following  near  the 
church,  in  late  iioman  characters : — 

AniONTPAIANO 
ON  E  Y 

NTOZeEQAOTO .  TO 
N£  •  NO£ 

OTPITON 

N<(«>)yoc 

r)o  rplrov 

also  the  words  o  o^fM^,  on  a  pedestal  of  white 
marble. 

The  site  of  Myndus  presents  a  most  desolate 

appearance,  hebig  stripped  of  marbles,  and  nearly 
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all  traces  of  ancient  (Mlifices  having  disappeared^ 
except  what  is  built  into  Byzantine  churches. 

The  view  sea-ward  from  the  north-west  wall, 
looking  south,  across  the  harbour,  is  rery  pictu- 
resque. The  sccmery  is  singular  from  the  number 
of  jagged,  abrupt  mountain  ridges,  whieli  rise  I'rom 
the  islands  of  Karabaghlar  and  PserimOi  inter- 
secting one  another.  Beyond  these  islands  are  Cos 
and  Calymnos. 

We  had  not  time  to  examine  the  tombs  at  Myn- 
duB,  marked  in  the  Chart.  To  the  south-east  is  a 
singular  mound  at  the  distance  of  about  a  mile 
from  the  ancient  city.  This,  from  its  outline, 
appeared  to  be  artiticiaL 

After  spending  a  day  at  Myndus^  we  went  to 
Kadi  Ealessi,  where  we  passed  the  night.  This  is 
a  small  bay  opposite  Calymnos.  Here  are  two  or 
three  magazines  and  a  collbe-house,  for  the  con- 
venience of  ships.  Cargoes  of  figs  are  shipped  at 
this  anchorage.  We  found  no  antiquities  here, 
except  the  remains  of  a  castle,  consisting  of  a 
curtain  wall  aljout  100  yards  long,  flanked  at  each 
end  by  a  circular  tower.  The  masonry  is  very  solidj 
consisting  of  rubble  grouting  within,  with  an  ex- 
ternal facing  of  ashlar-work.  The  blocks  are  of 
green  stone,  apparently  from  some  Greek  building. 
Ifrom  the  regularity  of  the  work,  it  is  probably  the 
remains  of  a  small  castle  built  by  the  Knights  of 
Rhodes. 

The  wall  is  dismantlfnl,  being  now  ten  feet  high. 
This  fortification  appears  to  be  a  horn-work ;  at  the 
back  arc  no  traces  of  walls. 
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We  left  this  phu*e  the  following  morning,  at 
8*  10  a.m.,  tor  Kara  Toprak.  We  passed  on  the 
south-east  the  village  of  Kara  Bagh,  above  whieli 
was  a  range  of  mountains  witli  sharp,  rugged  peaks. 
The  plain  along  the  shore  was  swampy,  and  full  of 
rank  vegetation.  Half  an  hour  from  Kara  Koi  is 
Kara  Toprak,  a  small  harhuiir,  so  called  I'roiu  the 
black  sand  on  the  shore,  used  for  drying  Turkish 
ink.  My  object  in  going  to  this  place  was  to 
ascertain  whether  there  were  any  inscriptions 
there,  as  I  had  seen  in  the  house  of  a  Greek  called 
Demetri  Platanistes,  at  Cos,  a  marble  inscribed 
with  the  name  of  the  Artemis  of  Kindya,*  which 
had  been  brought  from  this  spot.  I  could  not, 
however,  hear  of  any  remains  in  situ. 

At  Kara  Toprak  we  turned  to  the  north-east,  and 
after  half  an  hoxu',  reached  a  lar^^e  village  called 
Ak-shalleh,  marked  Ak-chah  in  the  Chart. 

This  is  situated  at  the  foot  of  the  hills  which 
skirt  the  plain  on  the  south. 

Prom  this  villaLrc*  w  e  ascended  in  a  south-eastern 
direction  towards  the  base  of  a  tall  hill,  with  a 
flat  table-like  top.  The  road  was  steep.  At  about 
half  an  hour's  distance  on  the  side  of  a  hill,  was  a 
tomb,  consisting  of  an  oblong  chamber,  contained 
in  an  enclosure  of  circular  or  elliptical  form,  and 
approaclicd  by  a  passage  facing  cast.  (See  the 
Flan.  Pkte  LXXXIII.) 

The  passage  was  7^'  in  length,  its  width  4^',  its 
present  height  4';  but  it  appeared  to  be  partly 
tilled  up  with  soil,  and  is  probably  much  deeper. 

*  Itajijiearsfrom  FvlyK  xvi.  12,  3,  ilwt  there  was  near  Baigylta 
a  (eiiiple  of  ArlemiB  KindyaBL 
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The  chamber  was  in  length  10^\  measured  to 

the  inside  edges  of  the  walls.  Its  width  was  8^'. 
The  sides  were  built  of  obloiii^  blocks,  iiicliniujj 
inwards  in  the  upper  courses;  these  must  havo 
converged  so  as  to  form  an  Egyptian  arch,  which 
has  now  fallen  in. 

The  passage  leading  througli  the  outer  enclo- 
sure into  the  chamber,  was  formed  of  isodomous 
courses  of  oblong  blocks.  The  longest  blocks  were 
in  the  upper  courses ;  some  of  these  are  5'  in  length. 
The  thickest  of  tliese  blocks  were  V  in  depth.  The 
passage  communicated  with  the  chamber  by  a 
doorway  formed  of  two  jambs  4i  high,  and  more 
regularly  dressed  than  the  rest.  Overhead,  the 
passage  was  covered  witli  large  slabs  of  which  the 
width  is  2'  2J " ;  thickness  1'.  The  masonry  of  the 
passage  was  more  massive  than  that  of  the  chamber. 

The  enclosure  round  this  tomb  might  be  traced 
at  intervals. 

On  each  side  of  the  doorway  it  was  very  perfect, 
consisting  of  three  courses,  and  rising  to  a  height 
of  3'  Cr.   The  thickness  of  this  wall  was  3'. 

To  the  west  of  this  tomb  a  ridge  of  stones  ran 
north  and  south  for  about  10'.  A  similar  ridge 
reappeared  in  an  adyoining  field,  running  east 
and  west  for  about  thirty  yards.  I  was  told  by 
a  peasant,  that  four  large  flanged  tiles  had  been 
dug  up  near  the  ridge.  Perhaps  this  ridge  was 
a  terrace  wall. 

A  few  hundred  yards  beyond  this  tomb  was  part 
of  another  tomb,  of  which  the  chamber  remains. 
It  was  built  of  large  isociomous  blocks. 
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The  length  of  one  wall  was  lO^' ;  of  the  other, 
9  J'.   The  height  was  ahout  4'.   The  doorway  faced 

the  s(Hitli-east.  Tho  walls  loant  inwards  towards 
each  other.  This  incimation  in  a  height  of  3'  8"  was 
9".   The  masonry  was  good. 

Part  of  the  circular  wall  hehind  the  chamber 
FfOTR'  the  west  corner-stone  to  the 
outer  circle  the  distance  was  10' ;  aud  from  the 
north  comer-stone  to  the  circamferenoe  on  that 
side,  13';  but  it  is  not  certain  that  this  latter 
corner-stone  was  in  its  ori^final  i)laec. 

Close  to  this  tomb,  aiul  under  the  same  hill, 
was  another,  resembling  the  iirst,  but  better  built* 

This  consisted  of  a  square  chamber,  to  which  a 
passage  led  from  the  north-east;  the  whole  con- 
tained within  a  circular  wall. 

This  chamber  had  the  following  dimensions 
length,  ir  4" ;  width,  S'  8''.   From  the  aecumu- 
lation  of  rubbish  the  depth  could  not  be  ascer- 
tained.   The  walls  rise  to  one  course  above  the 
doorwav. 

The  chamber  lay  north-east  and  south-west. 
The  four  sides  inclined  inwards,  showing  that  the 

chamber  liad  been  covered  by  an  Ei^yptian  vault. 
The  inclination  of  the  longer  sides  was  7^'  in  a 
depth  of  2^  6",  and  of  the  ends  4f  '  in  a  depth 
of  2'  3". 

Both  these  measurements  were  taken  from  the 
level  of  the  top  of  the  doorway  leading  into  the 
passage.  The  walls  were  built  of  isodomous  courses 
of  squared  stones,  of  which  the  longest  was  4',  and 

the  thickest  varied  from  1'  to  1'  3 ". 
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The  doorway  was  marked  by  a  slight  groove  and 
two  square  holes  cut,  one  on  each  side  under  the 
architrave  to  receive  a  bar,  or  the  head  of  the  door. 
The  length  of  the  passage  was  ir  2" ;  the  width 
at  the  bottom,  3'  3";  at  the  middle,  ^  V;  at  the 
top  2'  lOY ;  the  heiglit  was  4'  9".  The  wails  leant 
towards  each  other  very  slightly. 

On  each  side  of  the  doorway  the  ends  of  the 
circular  eneeinte  advance.  The  distance  from 
these  ends  to  tlic  side  of  the  chamber  opposite 
the  door  was  23  feet. 

Again  from  the  west  comer  of  the  chamber  to 
a  point  in  the  circle  IS'  8''  from  the  doorway, 
measur(Hl  round,  was  26'  2".  The  external  circular 
wall  had  at  the  doorway  three,  and  on  one  side 
two  courses.  A  modem  house  appears  to  have 
been  built  on  the  top  of  this  tomb. 

This  and  the  tomb  previously  described  were 
probably  circular  tumuli,  such  as  are  frequently 
met  with  in  Etruria.''  In  this  class  of  tumulus 
the  external  circular  wall  encircled  the  base  of  a 
mound  heaped  up  over  the  chamber  and  passage 
within.  In  the  two  tombs  described  above,  the 
inner  core  of  masonry  has  been  exposed  by  the 
washing  away  or  removal  of  the  earthen  mound. 

We  next  proceeded  to  examine  the  hill  with  tiie 
level  to]).    This  hOl  is  called  Assarlik. 

In  ascending  it  we  came  to  a  piece  of  the  wall 
of  an  ancient  city  with  a  massive  gateway,  run- 
ning down  the  hill  from  north  to  south. 

^  See  Cauina,  L'Antica  Etniria  Maritima.  Boma,  1851.  Taw. 
xl.,  Ixix.,  Ixxti.,  Ixxiii 
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On  one  sido  of  the  s^ateway  this  wall  runs  for 
60',  on  the  other  side  for  20'.  It  is  composed 
of  nine  courses ;  its  total  height  is  20'.  Its  thick- 
ness is  T  6".  One  stone  of  this  wall  measures 
7'  6"  in  length.  The  gateway  is  in  width  6'  4". 
Near  it  were  several  very  large  stones,  which 
appeared  to  be  lying  as  they  fell.  One  of  these 
was  d'  by  3',  by  3'  3" ;  another  9^  long ;  another  S'. 
These  were  probably  from  the  architrave  of  the 
doorway. 

From  this  gateway  a  road  leads  through  an 
opening  in  the  hill  to  the  south-east  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Chifoot  Kalessy.   This  is  probably  the  line 

of  an  auci<Mit  road. 

A8(!ending  from  this  gateway  we  passed  several 
other  lines  of  ancient  walls,  and  on  gaining  the 
summit  of  the  hill  found  a  platform  artificially 
hnclled.  There  are  not  manv  traces  of  walls  here. 
Tile  sides  of  the  hill  are  so  steep  on  the  north 
and  east  that  they  do  not  require  walls.  The 
platform  terminates  on  the  north-east  in  a  rock 
risinsT  vertieallv  for  manv  hundred  feet  from 
the  valley  helow.  The  top  o!  this  rock  is  cut 
into  beds  to  receive  a  tower.  The  view  from  this 
platform  is  magnificent. 

To  the  east  appear  Eudrum,  Ornk,  and  the  coast 
of  the  Dorian  peninsula,  from  above  Cnidus  far 
inland  towards  Djova.  On  the  south  is  a  peaked 
mountain ;  on  the  west  the  valley  of  Gumischlu 
spreading  out  towards  the  sea.  In  the  distance 
tow.ards  Mughla  may  be  distinguisiied  Latmus, 
Labranda,  and  Mount  Lida,  above  Kcramo. 
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The  steep  mountains  which  surround  this  plat- 
form on  every  side  make  it  appear  to  stand  in 
the  centre  of  a  kind  of  natural  crater. 

On  the  east  this  crater  is  torined  by  the  rango 
of  barren  hills  running  down  to  the  sea  at  Asput 
Kalessi  or  Chifoot  Kalessi.  These  hills  run  nearly 
north  and  south.  On  the  north  is  a  loi^  ridge  of 
jagij^ed  mountains  running  east  and  west  through 
the  peninsula. 

On  the  west  the  plain  of  Gumischlu  rises  gra- 
dually from  the  sea. 

In  the  middle  of  the  platform  is  a  foundation 
with  two  (l(M'p  chambers  separated  hy  a  wall,  and 
walled  all  round.  The  masonry  is  irrei^ular,  and 
more  like  medifeval  than  Greek  work.  The  length 
of  the  foundation  is  41';  its  breadth,  21'.  The 
chambers  are  11'  wide;  the  roof  has  fallen  in. 

Descending  the  hill  we  found  several  t  imbs  of  a 
very  ancient  form.  One  consisted  of  a  ehamhei* 
surmounted  by  an  angular  roof.  Its  height  from 
tlie  ground  is  G'.  Tbo  lower  part  of  the  chamber 
was  iilled  up  with  (^irth.  At  the  depth  of  C,  the 
width  of  the  chamber  is  8'  2'\  Its  present  length 
is  ir,  but  it  may  have  been  longer. 

Tliis  tomb  is  a  beautil'ul  exain])h'  of  isodomous 
masonry.  Tlie  length  of  the  largest  block  em- 
ployed is  4!  2"  by  2'  Two  stones  converged  at 
the  top  so  as  to  form  an  acute  angle. 

T/Ower  down  the  hill  was  another  chamber  of 
oblong  form :  length  12'  7 " ;  widtli  12 .  The  lowest 
courses  formed  a  square  chamber.  At  the  third 
course  above  the  ground  the  corners  were  cut  off 
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by  the  curving  of  the  courses  over  the  right  angle 
below.  This  curve  was  repeated  in  the  next  course, 

and  so  on  to  the  top,  each  course  being  slii^htly 
advanced  over  the  next.  The  stones  at  the  sides 
between  the  corners  also  began  to  lean  over  at  tlip 
third  course  from  the  ground.  The  number  of 
courses  in  the  arch  from  the  vertical  part  to  the 
apex  were  six,  above  which  tho  roof  was  broken; 
a  single  stone  may  liuve  covered  it  here.  The  form 
was  like  a  bee-hive.  The  height  to  the  apex  was  8'. 

The  masonry  was  isodomous ;  the  projection  of 
the  first  curved  course  from  the  ri<,'ht  an<^le  below 
was  one  foot. 

On  the  way  home  we  found  an  oblong  tomb 
made  of  very  large  stones.  One  of  these  stones 
nearly  formed  one  side ;  its  length  was  14'  T  by 
r  6'  by  2*  2" ;  the  depth  may  be  greater^  as  it  is 
buried  in  the  ground. 

The  length  of  this  chamber  was  14'  7  " ;  width 
10'  6" ;  this  width  was  occupied  by  a  single  stone. 
It  is  uncertain  how  many  courses  of  these  large 
stones  there  were  originally.  The  upper  sides  of 
two  of  them  hixc  a  notch  cut  at  the  end,  to  re- 
ceive another  stone.  Tliis  notch  was  about  2'  long, 
and  2"  deep.  The  chamber  lay  south-east  and 
north-west.  On  the  north-west  side  in  the  middle 
was  a  doorway  about  4'  wide. 

The  acropolis  wliich  anciently  crowned  the 
rock  at  Assarlik  must  have  overlooked  a  great 
part  of  the  peninsula  and  commanded  the  road 
from  Halicamassus  to  Myndus  and  Termera.  From 
the  number  of  the  tombs  here,  and  their  archaic 
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character,  it  mav  be  inferred  that  this  was  a  for- 
tress  of  some  importance  in  very  early  times. 

It  has  been  stated  anlef  p.  41,  that  there  were 
in  the  peninsula  in  the  time  of  Mausolus,  eight 
towns  still  held  by  the  Leleges,  the  inhabitants 
of  six  of  which  he  forcibly  transplanted  to  his 
new  metropolis,  Halicamassus.  The  two  which 
were  left  independent  on  this  occasion  were 
Mjndiis  and  Syangela ;  and,  when  the  proximity 
of  Gumischlu  to  Assarlik  is  considered,  and  the 
importance  of  both  sites  in  reference  to  the  de- 
fence of  Halicamassufi  from  the  north-westf  I  think 
it  probable  that,  as  the  former  place  is  certainly  the 
site  of  Myndus,  so  we  must  look  for  Syangela  at 
Assarlik.  It  is  curious  that  the  tombs  which  I  dis- 
covered here  presented  in  their  plan  and  structure 
several  peculiarities,  which  are  also  to  be  met  with 
in  ihc  carlitT  tombs  of  i:itruiia,  and  tliis  archaic 
character  leads  me  to  ascribe  them  to  the  indige- 
nous population  of  Caria,  rather  than  to  the  Dorian 
settlers.  In  the  time  of  Strabo  the  tombs  and 
fortresses  of  the  Leleges  could  still  be  pointed  out 
in  various  parts  of  Caria,'  though  this  race  had  long 
since  ceased  to  exist ;  and  hence  it  is  probable  that 
their  remains  were  distinguished  from  later  Hel- 
lenic works  by  some  peculiarity  of  structure.  This 
statement  of  Straho  may  further  ser^e  to  explain 
the  obscure  tradition  preserved  in  StephanusByzan- 

«  In  Texier's  "  Asie  Mineure,"  iii.,  Plate«  147-9,  are  views  and 
plans  of  au  extensive  forti6cation  at  lasus,  which  he  cunfiiileiti  a 
work  of  the  Leleges.  See  ibul.  p.  1  13.  This  is  also  niarkctl  in 
thv  Plan  uf  laaiu^  Admii-altv  Chart,  Nu.  \o'J*J, 
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tius,  that  Syangela  received  its  name  firom  having 
been  the  place  of  intcnneiit  (irwa),  of  the  indi- 
genous kiiii;  (ys'xa^),  Kar,  wlio  may  be  re<^ardcd  as 
the  eponymous  t'oiuuler  of  iho  Carian  race.  Tliis 
may  b;_*  only  a  mythical  way  of  stating  the  general 
fact,  that  at  Syangela  were  tomhs  believed  to  be 
those  of  the  earliest  native  races  in  Caria ;  and  if  it 
be  admitted  that  llu^  site  of  this  aneicnt  citv  is  to 
be  lound  at  Assarlik,  tlie  tombs  obscrvcil  by  me 
may  be  connected  with  this  vague  tradition. 

In  historical  times,  Syangela,  as  has  been  already 
stated,  antef  p.  23,  was  governed  by  a  tyrinmos, 
and  paid  tribute  to  Athens  at  tlu*  eommeneement 
of  the  Pelopoimesiiin  war. 

From  Assarlik  we  proceeded  to  Chifoot  Kalessy : 
being  on  horseback  we  were  unable  to  follow  the 
track  of  the  ancient  road  already  noticed  over  the 
moimtains,  but  fuund  our  wav  bv  a  less  direct 
path  along  the  coast.  Chi  toot  Kalessy  is  a  steep 
rocky  ridge,  rising  abruptly  from  the  sea-shore, 
and  crowned  with  the  ruins  of  a  mediaeval  castle. 
This  ridge  runs  nearly  east  and  west.*  On  the 
shore  at  its  base,  and  east  of  it,  were  a  few 
Byzantine  vaulted  tombs,  and  two  or  three  mono- 
lithic  granite  shafts,  probably  Byzantine.  Kound 
the  base  of  the  rock  to  the  north-west  is  a  swamp, 
with  fresh  water  riinnins:  into  the  sea,  above  which, 
on  tlu»  side  of  the  hill,  were  t  he  ruins  of  a  Turkish 
or  Byzantine  village.  Winding  round  the  rock,  we 
came  to  the  side  looking  towards  the  sea,  where  we 

*  According  to  Mr.  Haniiiton  (IVjivcIs  in  Asia  Minor,  ii. 
j).  38),  tliis  ruck  is  composetl  of  re<l»lisl»  l»*i»jintliic  trachyte. 
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ascended  gradually  by  a  tortuous  path,  being  aided 
.at  later vals  by  a  stair  cut  in  the  rock. 

Towards  the  summit  the  ascent  is  exceedingly 
steep*  This  part  of  the  ridi^^e  is  a  mass  of  rugi^ed 
blocks  of  rock,  amon<^  which  was  an  ancient 
Byzantine  church  in  a  cave  dedicated  to  the  Pana- 
gia*  Several  inscriptions  in  early  Byzantine  cha- 
lacters  are  cut  on  the  rock  in  this  caye.  In  one  of 
these  the  name  Panai^^ia  occurs.  In  this  part  of 
the  li eights  are  only  mediaeval  walls. 

Proceeding  thence  eastward  I  came  to  a  large 
square  keej)  occupying  the  centre  of  the  rid^e. 
Al  the  entrance  to  this  was  a  nielie,  and  one  or 
two  levels  cut  in  the  rock,  apparently  Hellenic. 

Looking  oyer  towards  the  sea  to  the  south  I  saw 
more  than  one  place  where  the  rock  had  been 
levelled  artificiallv  to  receive  an  ancient  Greek  wall. 
On  the  south-east  side  looking  towards  Cape  Crio 
are  marks  on  the  rock  of  this  kind,  and  also  in  front 
of  the  entrance  to  the  sqimre  ke(^p  looking  towards 
Cos.    There  were  manv  cisterns  in  this  castle. 

At  the  east  end  of  the  ridge  was  a  detached 
mass  of  rocks  strongly  fortified  with  mediseval 
walls.  The  lower  ground,  as  seen  from  these 
heights,  does  not  present  any  likely  site  for  a 
Greek  city.  Something  like  the  outline  of  a  very 
small  harboiir  may  be  traced  in  the  buy  between 
Ghifoot  Kalessy  and  Cape  Fetra. 

I  was  assured  that  there  were  no  ancient  remains 
on  Cape  Petra. 

Tlie  top  of  Assarlik  is  visible  from  Chii'out 
Kalessy. 
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I  saw  no  Hellenic  inBoriptions  in  the  niins  at 

Chilbot  Kalt'ssy,  but  tlic  propric^tor  of  tliis  place*, 
u  ricli  Turk,  resident  at  liudrum,  told  me  that  he 
had  observed  some  here.  Perhaps  he  referred  to 
the  Byzantine  inscriptions  already  noticed. 

From  the  observations  which  I  made  on  the 
site  of  Chifoot  Kalessy,  I  have  no  doubt  that 
an  ancient  acropolis  once  stood  on  the  rock  now 
occupied  by  the  Byzantine  castle ;  and  there  seems 
every  reason  for  believinf»  that  this  was  the  site  of 
Tormera.  The  promontory  Termerion,  near  wliicli 
Tcrmera  was  situated,  is  described  by  Strabo*'  as 
lying  opposite  the  promontory  of  Scandaria  in  Cos. 
Its  position  is  thus  fixed  at  Cape  Petra,  a  little  to 
ihv  west  ofthi^  bold  rock  of  Chilbot  Kalessv, -which 
forms  a  conspicuous  feature  on  the  coast,  and  must 
in  antiquity  have  been  almost  impregnable  from 
its  steepness  and  isolation.  In  confirmation  of  the 
opinion  tliat  Termcra  stood  here,  it  may  l)c  observed 
that  the  unique  silver  coin  of  this  place,  purchased 


by  me  at  Cos  some  years  ago,  and  now  in  the  British 

*  xiv.  |).  GOT.  Tl»e  statetueiit  of  Strabo  18  coufirmed  by  Photius, 
ed.  Poraon,  §,  9.  Tepfupta  tcaica  vcpt  Kapiay  \utpioy  TtpfiifHor 
mXurm  f  ixpStto  oi  rvpavvw  Bevfuurtipif*  ro  U  ^tjpiov  ipvftpov  Tvyjfo- 
¥ov  Ktimi  furaitt  MvXov  ml  'AXi«if>i^9«ov.  Here  MvXov  is  evi- 
dently a  nisFeading  for  Mvpiov,  as  is  shown  ibid,  t.  «.  Ttpfupta 
ml  V  TipfUfHH!  iroAir  iv  Sxpfi  riyi  rifc  Mvi^/ac  srimt  invrov  Mtrmf^ry 
ivTtv^v  jX4«rcv«f  v  ipfitt^t  t^.  This  emendation  has  e8ca|ied  sevecsl 
learned  editors  of  rhotius  and  Stiidas. 
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Museum,  was  found  by  a  Calyxoniote  diver  on  the 
coast  opposite  Cos/ 

It  has  been  already  noticed,  a$iie,  p.  6,  that  Ter- 
mera  is  said  to  have  been  a  stronghold  where  the 
LeleiG^es  established  themselves  in  very  early  times, 
and  whence  they  made  piratical  excursions  on  rafts 
along  the  adjacent  coasts^  and  as  far  as  the  opposite 
island  of  Cos. 

Lelex  1\  i  nieros,  the  eponymous  founder  of  Ter- 
mera,  is  said  to  have  been  killed  by  Hercules  in 
punislunent  of  his  crimes. 

There  was  a  proTerb  in  antiqnity,  Tapfuptet.  jcojco, 
of  which  several  explanations  are  g:iven,  bat  which 
seems  to  have  some  relation  to  this  barbarous 
period  when  the  Leleges  occupied  Termera,  and 
when  the  fortress  is  said  to  have  been  used  as  a 
prison. 

The  ancient  Caryanda  having  been  placed  by 

liV/dke^  and  Kiepert''  at  Pasha  Linian,  I  visited  this 
spot  with  Lieutenant  Smith,  with  a  view  of  ascer- 
taining whether  any  ancient  remains  existed  here. 
Leaving  Budrum  at  three  p.m.,  we  arrived  about 
sunset  at  Sandama,  a  promontory  a  little  to  the 
south  ot*  Pasha  Lunan.  Here  is  a  harl)our  and, 
at  the  distance  of  a  quarter  of  an  hour  from  the 
shore,  a  village,  named  after  the  promontory.  We 
found  two  small  vessels  in  the  harbour  taking  in 
carn^oes  of  figs,  the  produce  of  the  neighbouring 
valleys. 

The  shore  here  is  very  beautiful  from  the  rich 

'  See  Waddingtoti  on  this  coiu,  Rev.  NamiBUi.  1856,  pp.  03-60 
9  Asia  Miiiur,  p.  227.  Cai'te  de  TAaie  Miueure. 
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verdure  of  the  valley,  which  is  planted  with  olivea 
and  other  trees. 
The  next  morning  we  went  to  Pasha  liman, 

whieh  is  a  rocky  peninsula  eonneeted  with  tlio 
mainlaiul  by  a  narrow  bnndy  Isthmus.  Leake  sup- 
posed that  tliis  peninsula  is  the  ancient  island  of 
Caryanda,  now  joined  to  the  main,  as  has  been  the 
case  with  the  islands  at  lasus  and  Hfdicamassus. 
Paslia  Li  ill. ill  would  tlius  be  tlir  liarhuur  of  Cary- 
anda  noticed  by  bey  lax,  the  geographer. 

We  carefully  examined  both  the  peninsula  aud 
the  isthmus,  but  could  discover  no  trace  of  llcllenic 
occupation,  except  a  chamber  aliout  12^  square,  cut 
in  tbr  rock  at  the  head  of  the  harbour.  Tliis  had 
an  obionir  (ioorway,  aud  was  evidcutly  a  tomb. 

At  the  isthmus  we  were  shown  a  stone,  inscriljed 

MYAIC6H 

in  larj^e  eharaeters  of  a  late  period. 

The  harbour  is  eonsidered  a  very  good  one,  and 
would  have  been  likely  to  attract  Hellenic  settlers ; 
but  there  is  no  evidence  to  prove  that  Caryanda 
ever  stoofl  licrc. 

Failing  iu  the  objeet  of  our  search,  we  ])roceeded 
to  explore  the  coast  to  the  cast  of  Pasha  Liman. 
We  first  went  to  FariUia,  where  we  heard  that 
thei-o  were  ancient  remains.  On  our  way  to  this 
place  aloiiir  the  coast  we  passed  Pilkcjek,  distant 
half  an  liour  from  Pasha  Limaii.  Here  is  a  good 
harbour  facing  the  north-west,  and  on  the  side  of  a 
hill  are  some  tombs  cut  in  the  rock.  I  noticed  one 
of  unusual  form  engraved  (Plate  LXXVII.).  It 
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consisted  of  two  small  chambers,  sunnounted  by 
a  platform  on  which  stood  an  altar ;  the  whole  cut 

out  of  tho  lOfk.  This  altar  is  5'  HV  Ions?  by  3'  0" 
high.  It  stands  on  two  steps,  below  which  the  roclt 
is  cut  nearly  irerticallj  for  a  depth  of  4'. 

In  the  face  of  this  scarp  are  two  square  apertures, 
opening  into  the  sepulchral  chambers  already  men- 
tioned. They  are  placed,  ouo  at  each  end  of  tlu^ 
steps.  The  entrance  to  the  one  on  the  south  is  2'  8  ' 
square.  The  dimensions  of  the  chamber  inside 
arc  : — width,  4'  1";  length,  6'  3";  height,  2'  5  ". 

The  l>ottom  is  the  native  rock  levelled. 

The  second  chamber  has  the  following  dimen- 
sions :  -  entrance,  2'  4"  high  by  2'  7" ;  chamber : — 
length,  6'  7";  width,  4'  1' ;  liciglit,  2'  5".  On  the 
east,  west,  and  south  sides  the  rock  is  cut  steep 
down  to  the  plattbrm  on  which  the  altar  stands. 
Adjoining  this  tomb  on  the  east  is  another  sepul- 
chral monument,  composed  of  two  tombs  cut  in 
the  rock,  above  which  are  two  steps. 

The  entrance  and  floors  of  these  two  tombs  are 
on  a  level  with  the  lowest  step  of  the  other  tomb. 
A  ledge  is  cut  in  front  of  them,  with  an  average 
width  of  2'.  Its  lengtli  is  11'  10".  At  rii^bt  ansjlcs 
to  this  ledge  the  rock  is  cut  down  to  a  vertical  face 
4'  1"  high.  Above  the  entrances  to  the  tombs  tho 
rock  is  cut  so  as  to  overhang  like  an  architrave. 
Above  tliis  face  tlie  rock  is  levelled  so  as  to  IV>rm 
a  platform,  of  which  we  could  not  ascertain  the 
extent,  as  it  was  covered  with  earth. 

The  dimensions  of  these  two  tombs  arc  as  fol- 
lows : — 
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Western  tomb. 
Entrance— height,    6^' ;  width,  2f  &\ 
Chamber— length,  8';  height,  2'  6^";  width, 
2  G". 
East  tomb. 
Entrance— height,  2'  T;  width,  2f  1\ 
Chamber— length,  6^^;  width,  4'  eT;  height, 

2'  7" ;  thickness  of  dooi  h  ay,  1'  3". 
Between  the  chambers  the  rock  is  cut  so  as  to 
imitate  a  square  pier. 

Nearly  at  the  top  of  the  hill  on  which  these 
tombs  are  situated,  and  facing  the  north-west, 
is  a  third  tomb,  consisting  of  a  chamber  in 
wiiich  are  two  «m;  the  whole  cut  out  of  the 
solid  rock.  The  roof  of  the  chamber  is  cut  nearly 
in  the  form  of  a  four-centred  Gothic  arch.  The 
lintel  of  the  doorway  has  still  the  holes  lor  the 
bolts. 

On  the  opposite  side  of  the  hill  is  another  tomb, 
consistinpr  of  an  oblong  chamber,  entered  by  a 

triuiigular-lieaded  doorway  which  faces  the  south- 
west. Inside  is  a  ledge  or  step  in  which  are  two 
holes,  one  round,  the  other  square.  The  breadth 
of  this  ledge  is  V  The  diameter  of  the  round 
hole  was  1'  1 " ;  the  other  hole  was  1'  square. 
Outside  this  is  an  oblong  cutting  which  seems 
like  an  entrance.  Perhaps  a  large  stone  has  been 
inserted  in  this  cutting. 

The  summit  of  tlie  hill  is  a  mass  of  rock,  w]n(»h 
has  been  cut  into  steps  for  the  reception  of  a 
wall  all  round.   An  oblong  tower  probably  stood 
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on  it.    The  dimensions  of  this  tower  must  hare 
been  !»'  9  '  by  9(  r . 
The  next  place  we  arrived  at  was  Farillia,  distant 

two  hours  from  Sandaiua,  one  liour  from  Giil,  and 
about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  from  the  sea-shore* 
In  the  summer  the  inhabitants  live  in  the  gardens 
on  the  shore  in  bowers. 

Here  is  a  harbour  which  opens  north-north- 
east. There  are  a  lew  houses  and  gardens  on  the 
shore.  A  small  wooded  valley  extends  from  the 
harbour  inwards  in  a  southern  direction.  It  is 
surrounded  by  steep  barren  hills* 

Here  we  were  shown  several  tombs  cut  in  the 
rock  at  the  hase  of  the  hills.  Three  of  these  were 
chambers,  containing  separate  sori;  the  whole  cut 
oat  of  the  rock.  One  of  these  chambers  was  about 
16'  square. 

From  Farillia  w^e  went  to  Giil.  We  started  at 
610  a.iu.  About  a  quarter  of  an  hour  from  Tarillia 
we  noticed  on  our  right  a  large  cave  entered  under 
an  arch.  At  6*50  we  crossed  a  high  ridge,  from 
which  the  inner  part  of  the  gulf  as  far  as  Guverjilik 
was  visible. 

At  7*30  we  arrived  at  Eoumeli-koi,  a  village 
consisting  of  clusters  of  houses  on  the  sides  of 
barren  hills.  There  is  a  small  harbour,  facing  east 
by  north,  with  an  island  in  front.  On  the  sloping 
hill  above  the  shore  is  a  ledge  of  overhanging 
rock,  in  which  a  number  of  tombs  are  cut  with 
square-headed  entrances,  exhibiting  a  great  variety 
of  doorways.  Near  the  shore  is  a  sarcophagus 
cut  out  of  a  mass  of  rock,  but  not  detached  from 
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it.  Its  length,  in  the  elear,  iiisidr"  is  5'  8J"  by  1'  10" ; 
its  ch'pth,  1'  11  J".  This  has  had  a  cover ;  the  sides  of 
the  block  of  rock  are  cut  into  steps  all  round  the 
margin  of  the  sarcophagus. 

The  scenery  in  this  part  of  tlie  peninsula  is 
wilder,  th(  villages  on  the  sliore  smaller,  the  hiUs 
more  rocky,  higher,  and  more  picturesque  in  form, 
than  in  the  district  nearer  Myndus. 

After  leaving  Boumeli-kdi  ive  crossed  a  second 
promontory,  and  arrived  at  Giil  at  8*30  a.m.  The 
distance  from  i^anllia  to  Giil  is  called  one  hour, 
but  is  pro]>ably  two  hours. 

Giil  is  a  village  situated  very  near  the  sea.  A 
small  valley,  richly  wooded,  but  rather  marshy, 
stretches  inland  from  the  sea.  Here  fever  is  pre- 
valent. As  wc  entered  tlie  vallcv,  I  noticed  clos»; 
to  the  sea  two  or  three  ruined  tombs  of  tlio 
Koman  or  Byzantine  period,  containing  tall  vaulted 
chambers. 

The  Iiill,  marked  in  the  Admiralty  Chart  Pyra- 
mid llili,"  appears  here,  south  by  west.  The  valley 
runs  in  a  north-west  and  south-east  direction. 
There  were  numy  vineyards  here.  The  vines  were 
high,  and  hanging  from  trees.  The  figs  here  are 
rcmarkal)lv  line.  To  the  east  t lie  valley  terminates 
in  a  fresh- water  lake  surrounded  by  marshes. 

We  walked  as  far  as  some  hills  west  of  the  valley, 
where  we  noticed  tombs  cut  in  the  rock  with  square 
doorways.  The  rock  on  this  hill  runs  in  horieontal 
strata  noi  tli-east  and  south-west.  These  strata  are 
composed  alternately  of  hai'd  and  soft  beds.  Where 
the  soft  beds  decay,  the  hard  stmta  overhang, 
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forming  ledges  ad  at  Calymnos.  The  structure  of 
the  roelc  appears  to  he  a  volcanic  conglomerate. 

We  remarked  the  same  kind  ul  rock  at  Farillia. 

On  our  way  back  to  the  shore  we  came  to  a 
place  where  the  rock  had  been  quarried  in  beds 
and  steps.  Here  apparently  the  coTers  and  doors 
of  tombs  had  been  quarried  out.  This  spot  greatly 
resembles  tlic  site  called  Aa/xoj,-  ;it  Calymnos.  Tn 
tlie  valley  near  the  sea  are  tlie  ruins  of  a  Byzau- 
tine  village  overgrown  with  brushwood. 

Retracing  our  steps  along  the  shore,  in  the 
direction  of  lloumeli-koi,  we  came  to  one  of  tlie 
tall  vaulted  huildini<s  which  I  had  noticed  on 
arriving.  This  stands  on  the  shore,  about  the 
middle  of  the  west  side  of  the  bay.  A  few  feet 
higher  from  the  shore  is  a  Greek  tomb  cut  in  the 
rock,  and  below  this  some  lari^e  blocks  of  blue 
limestone,  with  a  Greek  cornice  and  wreaths 
sculptured  on  them.  They  are  built  into  a  By- 
zantine wall,  but  probably  formed  the  face  of  a 
tomb  near  this  spot. 

T  examined  tlie  hill  from  tlie  (>j>j)t>.sih'  sich^  of 
the  bav  which,  overlooks  the  marsh.  either  In  rr 
nor  in  the  marsh  below  was  any  trace  of  an  Hel- 
lenic city. 

On  submitting  to  the  late  Col.  Leake  my  notes 

on  the  site  of  Gfil,  he  came  to  the  coiu-lusion  that 
the  ancient  remains  here  are  those  of  Tclemessus. 
This  was  the  seat  of  a  celebrated  oracle,  distant, 
according  to  the  geographer  Polemo,  sixty  stades 
from  Kalicarnassns.  Colonel  Leake  remarks,  that 
the  distance  of  Giil  from  Budrum  corresponds 
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suflUciently  with  this  statement ;  that  the  uame 
Tf Xtfujff'^^^  is  deri?ed  from  Tf XfAa,  a  marsh ;  that 
the  Turkish  name  Giil  has  the  same  meaning,  and 
that  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  the  marsh  here  has 
always  existod.' 

In  the  Map  of  Garia  prefixed  to  this  volome,  I 
have  so  far  adopted  Colonel  Leake*s  view  as  to 
place  Tclemcssus  at  Giil  conjectimilly  ;  but,  on  re- 
consideration, I  am  disposed  to  regard  this  place 
rather  as  the  site  of  Caryanda. 

The  following  are  the  grounds  of  this  change  of 
opinion.  Leake  states  that  Telemessus  was  situated 
on  the  lasic  gulf,  but  I  cannot  lind  on  what  an- 
cient authority  this  assertion  is  made,  and,  if  it  is 
a  mere  assumption,  the  identity  of  Qui  with  Tele- 
messus can  hardly  he  considered  as  prored  by  the 
mere  correspondence  ol'  distance. 

With  reference  to  Caryanda,  on  the  other  luuid, 
we  know  the  following  facts. 

It  was  situated  between  Bargylia  and  Myndus, 
according  to  Strabo,  and  Stephanus  describes  it  as 
near  Myndus.^    Scylax,  or  whoever  is  the  author  of 

'  I>cake,  Bupjilement  to  Nunnsmata  HcHtnuca,  Lon«](»ii, 
pp.  100,  1,  anU  Junrnal  of  Classical  and  Sacred  Philology-,  Cam- 
bridge, iv.  pp.  241,  2.  See  nLso  iA>l(  iiio,  ap.  Siiid.  Fhot.  Etym. 
Mag.  *.  V.  'IfX/difTtrnr.  Culuiiel  Leakf  j^reftTs  the  orthoj,'rHphy 
'IWtfitjffauf,  to  the  more  u^ual  furin,  TiXfxiaaikt  >"^'Iyiug  ou  the 
authority  of  two  liuea  of  Aristophanes,  from  his  lont  drama 
'reX/ii(r<re(c,  which  are  cited  by  Stephanos  Byzantiua,  «.  v.  TtX- 
fttvv6t,  in  proof  that  this  word  waa  aometiDiea  writteu  with  fiwr 
itylUblea. 

i  Strabo,  xiv.  )>.  i]oS,  ed.  Kramer  : — r7r  €vdvc  M^i^,  \tfUm 
i\ovtm.  Mil  |iera  ravr^ir  BapyvXcuy  ml  nvrti  ir6\tQ*  if  2c  fura^v 
KopvaKtfo  Xtfi^f  Ktti  f^mc  ravrp,  4*^  YKOVf  KofHNtf&fi:.  The 
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the  Periplus  which  bears  his  name,  describes  it  as 

an  ishiiul,  a  city,  and  a  port.''  Pliny  and  Mela 
mention  a  Carjranda  on  the  mainland,  and  the 
former  author  speaks  of  an  island  of  the  same  name 
with  a  town.^  It  is  evident  from  these  statements 
that  the  ancient  city  must  have  heeu  situated  on 
the  coast  close  to  an  island,  the  shelter  of  which 
probably  formed  its  harbour.  In  the  notices  of 
Garjanda,  both  in  Strabo  and  Stephanos,  mention 
is  made  of  a  lake,  x/jUi/73,  of  the  same  name. 

It  is  true  that  in  the  printed  editions  of  both 
these  authors,  Xifbigy  has  been  substituted  for  xi/avi}, 
in  order  to  reconcile  these  passages  with  the  state* 
ment  of  Scylax ;  but  this  change  is  unsupported 
by  a  single  MS.  in  either  case,  and  in  the  text  of 
strabo,  if  we  substitute  x/ftyi]  into  x^ftr^v,  the  word 
ravri},  which  refers  to  x/|Eti^,  must  also  be  altered."* 

Assuming,  therefore,  that  the  original  reading 
in  tliese  two  passages  is  the  true  one,  and  apply- 
ing tlie  description  of  Caryanda  to  Gui,  we  tind  a 
remarkable  coinddenoe  in  the  features  of  the  site. 
It  will  be  seen  by  the  Admiralty  Chart,  No.  1546, 
that  in  the  Bav  of  GiU  is  a  small  island  wilhin 
which  is  an  anchorage,  and  on  the  shore  are  remains 

HSSL  bere  bave  Xi|in|  for  Xifi^n.  See  Kramer^a  note,  Stepbao. 
Bjsant.  f.  V*  Kapuav&i,  ed.  Berkel.  «roXic  mil  Xc/ii^r  ^»&wfuiQ  irXif^iW 

^  Peripliuapb  Geograpb.  Or.  Minor,  i.  p.  297,  ed.  OaiL  Kapwtv9a 
V$0iic  rac  voXic  utti  Xf/ii/v  (pvTot  Kapci). 

1  Plin.  N.  H.  V.  29,  $  29,  and  v.  31,  §  36.    Mela,  De  Situ 

Orb.  i.  16. 

■  See  the  article  Caryanda,  in  Smith's  Dictionarv  of  Greek  ami 
Roman  Geography,  and  Grosknrd's  note,  Traiisl.  iitrabo,  lit.  p.  /»3, 
tbere  cited. 
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indicating  the  site  of  an  ancient  city  and  a  marsh, 

which  may  very  well  be  the  x/jxvij  of  Strabo  and 
Stcplmnus. 

In  support  of  this  attribution  it  may  be  obsen  ed, 
not  only  that  Gul  corresponds  with  the  description 
of  Caryanda,  but  that  no  other  site  lyini^  1)etween 
Myndus  and  Barirvlia  does  so  equally  well. 

It  has  been  already  staled  that  at  Pasha  Liman 
are  no  remains  to  show  that  an  ancient  city  ever 
stood  there,  nor  is  there  any  marsh  or  lake. 

In  the  Admiralty  Chart,  and  also  in  the  Map  of 
Caria  m  the  work  of  Ijel)as,  Caryanda  is  j)1aeo(1  at 
Guverjilik,  at  the  head  of  the  gulf,  Tarandos  beiug 
thus  identified  with  the  island  mentioned  by  Scylax. 
But  at  Guverjilik  there  is  neither  lake  nor  ancient 
remains,  and  the  situation  is  farther  from  Myndus 
than  the  passage  of  St(^phaiuis  would  iiri])ly." 

We  left  Gill  at  1215,  ascending  from  tlu'  slior<* 
of  the  lake  by  a  road  nearly  south,  which  leads 
through  a  pine-forest,  up  to  the  range  of  moun« 
tains  nmning  east  and  west  throui^li  the  peninsula. 
At  1*20  we  arrived  at  a  tank  on  the  summit  of  a 
ridge. 

The  road  here  passes  between  two  high  peaks. 
The  view  from  this  point  shows  the  head  of  the 

*  In  the  Admiralty  Chart,  ancient  renaiiis  are  marked  on  n 
aite  at  tlie  northern  extremity  of  Tarandos,  and  Lebas  publishp>« 
an  inscription,  Ka  409,  »»  coming  from  Caryanda.  These  indica- 
tions induced  me  to  follow  the  llydrograpliers  in  placing  Carj-anda 
at  Guwrjilik  in  tlie  Map  prefixed  to  this  volume.  I  regret  that 
I  was  prcx (Mitinl  from  exploiing  the  island  of  Tarandoe^  which 
I  recommend  to  the  notice  of  future  travellers. 
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gulf  and  the  opposite  eoast  nmning  down  towards 
Oeronda.   This  coast  is  less  picturesque  than  that 

on  the  opposite  side,  the  Hue  of  iiiouutains  hoing 
nearly  horizontal.  The  country  immediately  below 
us  on  the  southern  shore  was  undulating,  barren, 
and  deficient  in  villages* 

The  road  continues  along  the  side  of  a  deep 
ravine,  between  two  high  peaks,  ealled  Geril  Da^h. 
iifter  five  minutes,  Orak  and  the  mountains  of  the 
Gttif  of  Djova  come  in  sight.  The  view  here  is 
very  fine.  The  sea  is  seen  from  a  foreground  of 
rocky  ravines.  Prom  this  place  to  Budrum  we 
observed  nothing  worthy  o!  note. 


ii. 


002 


CUAPTER  XXVI. 

EXCURSIONS  IN  CARIA. 

Guverjilik ;    Bargylia ;    Mylaoa  ;    Labmtidft ;    StratouicRft ; 
MiigliU;  Harmarice;  Keranuw. 

Tub  district  of  Budrum  is  luidor  tlie  jurisdiction 
of  a  Caimakam  resident  at  Mughla,  a  large  town  in 
the  interior.  I  had  occasion  in  the  course  of  the 
ex[)cditii)u  to  make  several  visits  to  this  place. 

The  r  mto  is  aa  interesting  one,  parsing  through 
Mylasa,  the  ancient  capital  of  Caria,  and  Strato- 
nicsea  (£skihissar)« 

Two  roads  lead  from  Budrum  to  Mylasa.  One  of 
these  passes  through  Kerowa,  an  inland  village, 
situated  in  a  wooded  and  tUinly-populatod  district. 
On  this  route  I  could  hear  of  no  ancient  remains. 
The  other  road  to  Mylasa  passes  along  the  shore  of 
the  Gulf  of  Mendelet  by  Guverjilik,  in  the  imme- 
diate neighbuLirliood  oi  \\  liich  the  ancient  Bfirijylia 
is  situated.  Tlie  first  part  of  the  route  from  iiudrum 
to  Guverjilik  trayerses  a  rocky  and  desolate  dis- 
trict destitute  of  villages,  and  with  no  regetation 
but  the  arbutus  and  other  mountain  shrubs.  At 
the  distance  of  an  hour  and  a  half  IVoin  Budrum 
the  road  descends  to  the  shore  of  the  gull*  opposite 
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a  small  island,  thrnco  continuing  alonsf  the  coast  to 
Guverjilik,  distant  about  three  hours  and  a  half. 

Both  sides  of  the  gulf  here  are  barren  and  unin- 
teresting. Ghiyeijilik  is  a  wretched  hamlet,  once  a 
villaire,  but  now  consisting  of  about  three  houses. 
A  J  lukish  custom-house  is  placed  here  to  levy  an 
export  duty  on  the  pine-timber  of  the  neighbouriug 
forests. 

This  tuuber  is  used  in  the  building  of  country 
ships  and  caiques ;  it  is  of  little  value,  the  trees 

being  of  small  girth,  and  Hit;  jjlanks  carelessly  sawn, 
so  that  niueli  is  cut  to  waste.  Charcoal  is  also 
exported  from  this  place.  There  is  safe  anchorage 
at  GuveijUik ;  hut  its  situation  is  yery  unhealthy. 

The  sea  appears  to  be  gradually  receding  from 
the  head  of  this  gulf,  and  its  extreme  shallowness 
along  the  shore  of  Guvcrjilik  is  probably  the 
cause  of  the  miasma  which  makes  this  place  very 
subject  to  intermittent  fever.  No  good  drinking- 
water  is  procurable  here. 

At  the  mouth  of  a  well  opposite  to  the  custom- 
house,  I  noticed  a  fragmeuL  ui'  architrave  from 
some  Greek  building. 

At  the  distance  of  two  hours  to  the  north  of 
Guveijilik,  on  the  shore  of  a  gulf  now  nearly  filled 
by  alluvial  deposit  from  a  smsll  river,  are  the 
ruins  of  an  ancient  city,  now  called  Assarlik. 
The  l)est  authorities  agree  in  placing  Bargylia  on 
this  site/ 

■  Tliis  sit«  is  notice*!  h\  Ttxitr,  A»ic  Miiicurc,  ili.  p.  1-44,  who 
claims  tlie  rnei  it  of  liaving  (liscovered  it.  It  \n  also  deflcribed  by 
Prince  Piicikler  Huskan,  Die  Bitokkehr,  iii.  pp.  177-9.    It  w 
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The  ancient  city  stood  on  rising  ground,  to 
the  east  of  which  is  a  dreary  waste  of  muddy 
marsh,  where  are  now  salt-paus,  and  which  in  the 
time  of  the  Romans  must  hare  been  covered  by 
the  sea. 

Salt  is  prepared  here  in  i^^rent  quantities  and  is 
chieiiy  consumed  by  the  neighbourin«^  districts. 

At  the  time  of  our  visit,  which  was  in  the 
autumn,  it  was  piled  up  in  little  heaps  all  over 
the  plain,  and  strings  of  camels  were  conveying  it 
awav  all  (lav. 

At  the  creek  connecting  this  marsh  with  the 
sea  is  a  small  landing-place,  where  we  saw  a  ship 
taking  in  a  cargo  of  salt,  and  a  few  caiques  at 
anchor.  The  marsh  was  covered  with  herons  and 
other  aquatic  birds. 

The  ruins  are  all  laid  down  in  the  Admiralty 
Oliart,  No.  IdBl.**  Those  principally  to  be  noted 
are : — 

(1.)  A  small  temple  on  an  eminence,  lying  north- 
west and  south-east,  and  overlooking  an  Odeum  on 
the  south-east  and  a  theatre  on  the  east.  The  line 
of  the  foundations  appears  at  intervals.   The  fol- 

cnrioiu  tbat  rather  more  than  a  league  to  the  cast  of  it  a  place 
called  Bamilydi  is  marked  in  the  Admimlty  Chart  This  name 
appears  to  be  a  corruption  of  the  aneient  name  Bargylia.    I  am 

not  aware  whether  there  are  any  nncicnt  remains  on  thia  spot. 
By  an  inadvertence  the  word  Bargylia  haa  been  placed  over  thia 
name  iu  the  Map  prefixed  to  this  volume.  It  should  have  been 
a  little  to  the  west  of  it,  where  the  ruins  are  marked  on  the  aliore 

of  the  gulf. 

'*  A  plan  of  these  niins,  which  appenre  to  be  based  on  tl»e  Ad- 
niiralty  Oiiart,  is  given  by  lA'bjw,  Voyage  Archeologiqiie,  I  tin.  PLOT. 
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lowing  measurenicuts  were  taken  by  Lieutenant 
Smith  and  myself. 

'Eiom  the  upper  step  of  the  south-east  wall  to  what 
appeared  to  be  the  foundation  of  the  north-west  wall, 
'JG .    This  appears  to  be  the  length  of  the  peristyle. 

At  the  distauco  of  37'  9"  from  the  south-east 
front  was  a  wall  running  parallel  to  it. 

The  sides  of  a  triangular  stone  which  had  formed 
the  apex  of  the  pediment  measured  4t  1"  by  2'  2^" 
by  2  3". 

The  comer-stone  of  tlie  pediment  Jiieasured  2'  0" 
by  2'  U"  by  1'  f The  depth  of  tlie  cornice  was  10^". 

Among  the  ruins  were  two  pilasters  having  oh 
three  sides  five  flutes.  The  width  of  each  flute  in 
the  clear  was  8'' ;  the  space  between  the  flutings  2  . 

These  pilasters  were  only  fluted  in  the  upper 
lialves  of  the  shalts.  i'rom  the  line  of  the  base  to 
the  commencement  of  the  flutings  was  5'.  The 
pieces  of  pilasters  averaged  T  in  length. 

The  sides  of  these  piasters  measured  V  ^  by 
1  10-}/'.  Some  shafts  of  columns  similarly  fluted 
were  also  lying  here ;  at  6'  above  the  base  their 
diameter  was  1'  9^". 

Below  the  south-east  front  of  the  temple  is  the 
Odeum,  on  the  way  down,  to  which  is  a  smaU  square 
altar,  2'  in  height  with  a  width  of  1'  r  by  V 10". 

On  cacli  face  is  a  f]2:ure  in  relief.  At  each 
comer  has  been  an  animal's/ head,  now  broken 
away;  between  each  pair  of  heads  is  a  festoon. 

Of  the  four  figures  one  is  a  female  clad  in  a  chitan 
and  peploa.  She  holds  in  her  right  hand  a  phiale^ 
ill  her  loft  a  cornucopia. 
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(2.)  Artomis  in  atalaric  chilon  witli  a  (liploidion 
reachmg  to  the  hips.  She  holds  iu  her  left  hand 
a  bow  strung.  Her  right  hand  is  raised  to  draw 
an  arrow  from  her  quiver. 

(3.)  Apollo  ^rusegctcs  (?).  A  male  (?)  fisriiro, 
holding  in  his  left  hand  a  lyre.  This  relief  is  much 
mutilated. 

(4.)  A  bearded  nude  figure,  Bionysos  (?).  Over 
bis  lower  limbs  is  a  peploB ;  in  bis  right  hand  is 

a  phiale,  llis  left  hand  rests  on  a  tcrniiiial  figure 
much  mutilated.  At  the  base  this  altar  is 
finished  with  an  enriched  <^rma.  The  whole  de- 
sign is  yery  elegant  and  probably  of  a  good 
period. 

A  little  to  the  cast  ol*  the  temple,  and  inimodi- 
atcly  above  the  theatre,  is  a  foundation  marked 
in  the  Admiralty  Chart. 

It  lies  north-east  and  south-west.  Its  length 
is  about  45',  its  breadth  81^.  It  appears  to  be 
paved  with  marhlc  Hags  inside. 

It  is  diliicult  to  say  what  this  building  has  been ; 
the  foundations  appear  to  bave  been  rebuilt  in 
places. 

Soutb-east  of  the  Odeum  is  the  foundation  of 

a  Doric  portico,  lying  north-east  and  south-west, 
its  length  is  50'. 

The  position  of  each  column  is  marked  by  a 
circular  space  cut  in  the  stone. 

The  interoolumniation  is  T  The  colunms 
have  a  di«ameter  of  1'  11  with  ilutes. 

The    arcliitrave   has  three   planes.  Sevenil 
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pieces  of  it  lying  in  situ  are  inscribed  as  fol- 
lows ; — 

(1.)  KAIArnNOGETHZAZOMOAaiAKAIAIONYZ.. 

TONPYAaNA 

(2.)  EPMIAX2AMIAAOYPPY  

PYAHNAANEOHKEN 

 AZIKAI  TOIGHMII 

tfn^Jova  avfdi}xey 
(Osoij?  ir)dE0-i  xoil       (^H^^  * 

It  is  evident  fioni  these  inscriptions  that  the 
building  to  which  the  architrave  belonged  was  a 
m!km9  or  porch. 

The  jSomo/oMv  were  games  ofTfaessalian  origin/ 
in  honour  of  Zous,  Dometer,  Atliene,  and  Enyo. 

In  front  of  the  Odeum,  lookini,'  towards  the  castle, 
are  some  drums  of  large  Uuted  columns  of  white 
marble. 

Their  diameter  is  2'      without  fluting. 

The  fluting  commences  at  the  height  of  6'  ^" 

above  the  base.  This  latter  seemed  jioarly  similar 
to  that  of  the  temple  of  Hekate  at  Laii^iiia. 

The  diameter  of  the  capital  is  2'  10" ;  its  height 
2'  10 J". 

The  Order  is  Corinthian,  with  leares  similar  to 

those  of  the  capitals  at  Lamina. 

It  is  uncertain  where  these  columns  stood. 

•  LeiMu,  No.  485.  Ibid.  No.  484.        •  Ibid.  No.  487. 

'  See  Bueckh,  C.  1.  i.  p.  733 ;  Mueller,  Orohomenoe,  p.  233,  sqq. 
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Odeum. — The  cliord  of  this  tlieatrc  is  49J'.  Tlio 
distance  from  the  centre  of  the  chord  to  the  centre 
of  the  arc,  at  the  lowest  step,  is  38". 

There  are  in  all  ten  rows  of  steps,  which  arc 
each  1'  5"  in  height. 

Under  the  steps  runs  n  vaulted  passage,  passinsr 
all  round  the  bnildiTin:,  as  in  the  small  theatre 
at  Cnidus,  noticed  antct  p.  368.^  The  vaulting 
is  grouted.  At  the  centre  of  the  curve  of  the 
arc  the  passage  turns  at  a  right  angle. 

Tlie  templo  on  the  slioro.  marked  in  tlic  Chart, 
had  very  small  fluted  columns  and  a  few  pieces  of 
cornice,  and  little  else.  Close  to  the  causeway  on 
the  shore,  marked  in  the  Chart,  I  found  the  in- 
scription No.  496,  of  Lebas,  containing  a  decree 
of  the  senate  and  people  of  Bargylia  in  hononr  of 
one  Exekestos,  son  of  ])io(lotos»  who  is  styled 
^iXoxaicrap,  or  friend  to  some  Roman  emperor. 

In  the  plain  to  the  east  of  Bargylia,  on  the  road 
between  Guverjilik  and  Tdcram  Bari,  is  a  small 
eminence  on  which  has  stood  a  Greek  temple.  On 
tlie  north  side  a  few  blocks  remain  in  situ.  The 
columns  are  of  grey  marble,  fluted.  They  have 
been  used  as  gravestones  in  a  Turkish  cemetery  on 
the  spot.  I  was  told  that  this  place  was  called 
Assari.  I  passed  it  in  going  from  Tekram  Ban  to 
Guveijilik,  and,  according  to  my  notes,  it  is  distant 
one  hour  from  the  latter  i)la('e.  TJii  st^  ruins  may 
be  the  same  as  those  dc^scribed  by  Texier,  iii. 
p.  144,  as  being  distant  a  league  from  Bargylia, 
dan»  la  plaine  de  Vautre  eStS  de«  collinea.  He 

*  bcc  the  uutice  ot  thb  theatre,  luuiau  Auti(juitics,  lii.  \k2^K 
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coi^ectiures  that  the  temple  of  Artemis  Kindyas 
stood  here. 

After  visiting  Bargylia,  we  returned  to  Guver- 
jilik,  and  proceeded  thence  to  Mylasa,  crossing  the 
plain  to  the  east  of  Bari^ylia.  At  the  distance  of 
an  hour  and  forty  minutes  from  Guverjilik,  we 
passed  the  village  of  Wavri  Edi,''  on  an  eminenee 
overlooking  the  plain  about  two  miles  distant  on 
our  right.  Large  herds  of  cattle  are  kept  here,  as 
the  plain  bordering  on  the  salt  marsh  allbrds  rich 
pasturage. 

Five  minutes  after  passing  this  village,  I  noticed 

a  rock  on  tlie  right-hand  side  of  ilie  road,  in  wliich 
was  a  small  cavern  surmounted  by  a  niclio  3  high 
by  2'  r  wide.' 

The  road  here  fSalls  in  with  the  line  of  a  cause- 
way, in  which  I  observed  square  blocks  and  part 
of  an  ancient  cornice. 

At  two  hours  and  ten  minutes  distance  from 
Guveijilik,  I  noticed  a  tumulus  on  the  right  hand. 
Here  a  mountain  beyond  Mylasa  comes  in  sight. 

After  travelling  for  four  hours,  chiefly  through 
a  plain  country,  we  passed  the  village  of  Tekram 
liari,  situated  on  rising  ground  in  the  middle  of 
a  marshy  flat,  about  half  an  hour  distant  on  our 
left.  Great  numbers  of  cattle  and  sheep  are  bred 
here  for  the  Smyrna  market.^ 

>>  From  the  situation  this  seems  to  l>o  llie  place  marked  Wur- 
bnt-Koi  in  Kicpert's  Map.  bee  also  ProkeacU  von  Osteu,  Denk- 
wUnli/^keiten  aus  ilem  Orient,  iii.  p.  444. 

'  This  seems  to  be  tJie  niciie  seen  by  M.  Prokesch  von  Ustcn, 
I>cukwurdigkciten,  iii.  p.  444. 

i  In  liebas'  Map  of  Cnria,  Pafiaala  is  oonjeutarally  placed  at 
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I  was  told  here  that  on  the  sea-shore,  at  one 
hour's  distance  from  Tekram  Bari,  is  a  castle  railed 
Sakifiii,  described  to  me  as  built  of  marble  without 
mortar.  Tliis  place  was  said  to  be  south  of  the 
mouth  of  the  Sari  Ghai>  at  the  distance  of  one 
hour  from  Ghulok  and  half  an  hour  from  Taliani. 

At  the  distance  of  seven  hours  from  Giivcrjilik 
wc  reached  the  spot  where  a  cross-road  branches 
off  to  Mughla.  Here  Paistchin  comes  in  view  on 
the  right. 

Mylasa  is  a  large  Turkish  town  pictmesquriy 

situated  in  a  great  plain.  The  inhabitants  are 
very  much  less  eourtcous  and  obliiring  to  strangers 
than  those  of  i3udrum.  Many  fragments  of  archi- 
tecture and  inscriptions  are  built  into  the  walls  of 
the  houses  here,  but  most  of  them  are  of  the 
Roman  period. 

This  place  has  been  so  fully  explored  by  1x^1  )as 
and  other  travellers,  that  I  found  but  lew  remains 
whicli  had  not  been  already  noticed. 

At  about  ten  minutes*  distance  to  the  south- 
west of  the  town  is  a  field  called  Guwiseh  Guza. 
Here  are  a  number  of  unfinished  columns  of  grey 
marble  ranging  in  a  line  with  an  old  Turkish  tomb 

Tekram  Bari.  Thin,  nccording  to  Stephanus  Byzantius,  g.  v.,  was 
tlic  port  of  Mylastt.  Pau!?auias  .states,  viii.  10,  ^  3,  that  tlie  dis- 
tance of  Mylasa  from  it.«i  port  was  eighty  st.a<lia.  Tbis  would  be 
about  the  distance  from  Mylasa  to  Tckiiun  BarL  Between  this 
place  and  the  sea  there  is  so  much  alluvial  deposit  that  a  gulf  way 
have  been  here  6Ued  up.  See  Kiepert,  Memoir  ueber  die  Klein- 
Aflten,  77 ;  Roes,  Kleinaaien  ond  DeutecfalAiid,  p.  117.  It 
should,  however,  be  noted  that  Flin/,  v.  31,  makes  Peanla  ea 
iiihind  in  the  Otnunic  gult 
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and  a  decayed  fountain.  To  tlio  soutli-wost  of  these 
columns  is  a  platform  which  appears  to  be  sup- 
ported by  a  wall  under  the  surface.  In  a  hedge- 
row near  these  remains  are  some  smaller  fluted 
oolnmns. 

In  this  field  I  noticed  at  a  well  part  of  a  large 
column  on  which  were  the  prongs  of  a  trident 
rudely  cut  in  relief,  and  some  letters  of  a  Greek 
inscription  partly  concealed  in  the  walL  Near  these 
remains  a  portion  of  the  ancient  dty  wall  runs 
east  and  west  for  about  117  yards.  Towards  the 
south  it  runs  up  to  the  foot  of  a  rocky  hill,  where 
it  is  lost.  The  masonry  is  polygonal.  A  view  of 
this  wall  is  given  in  the  work  of  Lebas  (Itin. 

PL  uy 

On  the  north  side  of  the  town  is  a  very  beau- 
tiful mosque,  with  a  portal  composed  of  three  door- 
ways with  pointed  arehes. 

The  climate  of  Mylasa  is  not  considered  a  very 
healthy  one.  During  the  summer^  when  the  heat 
is  intense,  fevers  prevail. 


The  temple  of  Zeus  Stratios  at  Labrauda,  near 
Mylasa»  has  been  already  noticed,  ante,  p.  33. 

The  position  of  Labranda  is  thus  indicated  by 
8trabo.   He  states*  that  it  was  a  dependency  of 

Mylasa,  distant  from  that  place  68  stades,  or  about 

^  8«e  tbe  ckseription  of  this  rite  in  Priaoe  Pfkkler  Munkau's 
Travel^  Die  BOckkebr,  iii.  p.  184. 
'  xiT.  p.  659. 
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8 1  mileB,  and  situated  in  the  mountains  over  which 
lay  the  route  from  Mylasa  to  Alabanda.    As  far 

as  Lnln  aiida  there  was  a  pavei  road,  which  led  to 
the  temple  of  Zeus  Stratios^  and  was  hence  calknl 
the  Sacred  Way. 

Colonel  Leake,  in  his  "  Asia  Minor,*'  pp.  230-** 
234,  after  fixing  the  position  of  Alabanda  at  Arab 
llissar,  gives  it  as  his  opinion  that  "  the  vestiges 
of  Labranda  will  hcrcntter  l)c  found  on  the  moun« 
tain  to  the  north-eastward  of  Myltisa." 

On  his  return  from  Xa^a  Lieut.  Smith  halted 
at  Mylasa  for  the  purpose  of  exploring  the  site  of 
Labranda;  and,  guided  by  the  indications  fur- 
nished  by  Leake  and  by  lociil  information,  suc- 
ceeded in  finding  his  way  to  this  spot,  whicii, 
however,  had  been  previously  visited  by  Lebas, 
and  also  by  M.  Frokesch  von  Osten." 

The  following  is  Lieut.  Smith's  account  of  this 
excui  sion  ; — 

"  Accompanied  by  one  of  the  Turks  who  had 
eome  with  me  from  Budrum,  I  went  to  Gargi^ek,  a 
village  in  the  mountains  to  the  north  of  Mylasa,  in 
the  expectation  of  finding  some  one  who  might  know 
of  any  ancient  remains  in  that  range  of  mountains. 
The  villairr,  however,  was  deserted,  exeept  by  two 
children,  who  said  that,  if  we  went  two  hours  larther 
up  the  mountain  to  a  small  village  called  Kodja 
Yailih,  we  should  find  some  people  who  might  be 
able  to  tell  us  what  we  wanted.  We  went,  and 
there  louiid  the  very  remains  I  was  looking  tor. 

See  this  tniveUer*»  ucootint  of  Labranda, — ^DenkwUrdigkeiten 
8U8  d«m  Orient,  iii.  p|tu  447-01. 
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"The  position  of  tlic  ruins  discnvrif^d  hy  nio  nt 
Koilja  Yailih  quite  agrees  with  Strabo's  staternciit, 
and  with  the  direction  in  which  Leake  expected  to 
find  the  site  of  Lahranda.  In  the  first-  place,  the 
distance  from  Mylasa,  although  from  three  and  a 
half  to  loui'  lurkish  hours,  cannot  be  more  tlian 
eight  or  nine  miles  in  a  direct  line,  thus  corres- 
ponding to  the  sixty-eight  stades  of  Strabo."  Again, 
as  to  direction,  the  bearing  from  Mylasa  is  24^*^ 
east,  or  about  IS**  east,  allowing  for  the  variation 
of  the  compass.  Now,  a  line  drawn  from  Mylasa 
in  this  direction  would  pass  close  to  Arab  Hissar, 
wiicrc  (accordiug  to  Coionol  Leake's  opinion)  stood 
Alabanda. 

The  ruins  are  very  finely  situated  near  the  sum- 
mit of  the  Xodja  Yailih  mountains,  the  ancient 

Mount  Laliiuis,  according  to  Xicpert.  A  princijjal 
ravine  opens  from  it  down  to  the  vaUey  of  Mylasa. 

The  site  is  covered  with  ruins  of  massive  Ilel* 
lenic  masonry,  some  of  which  appear  to  have  been 
terrace  walls.  The  most  important  of  these  ruins  is 
that  of  a  small  distyle  temple  in  antis,  consisting  of  a 
pronaos  and  cella,  with  a  square  recess  at  the  end. 
The  length  of  the  cella  inside  the  walls  is  38'  iJ "  by 
a  width  of  33'  6",  The  doorway  is  12'  2"  in  width. 
Two  lintel  stones  still  stretch  across  the  top.  The 
height  of  the  doorway  is  about  IS*.  The  flanking 
walls  consist  of  twelve  courses,  cacli  about  1 },'  deep. 
The  thickness  of  this  wall  is  6'  ^\  Beyond  the 
doorway  the  side  walls  of  the  pronaos  extend  16'  8". 

>  Strabo*»  stetement  isooitfiraied  bj  ^iui,  de  N«t.  AhuimL  xii. 
30,  who  gives  the  dintonoe  from  Mylam  as  seventy  stanles. 
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At  a  heis^ht  of  12'  from  the  ground  outside,  and 

2'  3"  from  tlic  floor  inside,  the  walls  arc  pierced  at 
regular  intervals  by  wiudows  0'  3"  by  3'  6"  at  the 
base,  taperin!^  slightly  upwards.  Round  these  win* 
dowB  is  a  slight  sinking,  as  if  to  receive  shutters.** 
The  yiew  from  them  is  most  striking,  embracing 
the  plain  of  Mylasa,  raitschin,  Leros,  Calymiios, 
Cos,  liudrum,  and  the  mountains  all  round.  Near 
this  building  drums  of  fluted  marble  colunms  were 
lying  about.  The  diameter  of  one  was  about  S'. 
A  smaller  one  measured  2'  T'." 

The  above  description  of  this  temple  corresponds 
very  (  xactly  with  the  plan  and  elevation  of  it  given 
in  Lebas'  Voyage  Arch^logique.'    The  windows 

**  Fellows  apiif.irs  to  liave  seen  these  ruiim  ou  his  way  i'rom 
Arab  llissar  (Alaljuiula)  to  Mylasa.  He  describes  them  thus: 
Lycia,  p.  6G,  "  At  ahout  twelve  inilos  before  we  reached  Mylasa, 
aud  to  the  north-east  of  that  city,  wu  {>a.ssed  amidst  the  woods 
some  im|>ortaut  ruins  of  good  masonry  aud  of  an  ornamental  clia' 
meter ;  one  fine  building,  with  a  door  12'  wide  within  a  windowed 
portioo,  and  the  aqoare  intwior  or  edla  having  windows  on  Mtber 
side,  seemed  the  most  prominent.  The  portico,  formed  by  the 
extension  of  the  side  walls  of  the  eella*  is  <^  the  kind  known  as  a 
portico  m  anti$;  two  fluted  eolamns  lay  near  it.  The  whole  of 
the  buildings  of  the  place  seemed  oom|>act,  and  may  probably  have 
l)een  enclosed  by  a  long  wall  running  in  front.**  Prokesch  von 
Osten,  in  the  work  already  referred  tOf  ante,  p.  449,  describes 
other  ruins  on  this  site.  He  saw  a  portico  with  twelve  columns 
Ktanding,  now  probahiy  thrown  down  ]  a  great  number  of  pieces  of 
frieze  lying  on  the  ground  ;  a  massive  wall  of  hewn  str»nc  fitted 
without  mortar,  134  [>aces  long,  connected  with  a  row  of  chauil>eri* 
not  lesa  than  200  paces  long  ;  aud  at  the  cud  of  the  wall  a  tower. 
The  whole  area  covered  by  the  ruins  he  estimates  as  not  more  than 
400  paces  in  width  :  be  oonsideiw  these  remains  to  be  of  the  Roman 
period.  Labranda  was  also  visited  by  Prince  PUckler  Hoskan.— 
See  Die  Riickkehr,  iil  pp.  195-9. 

P  ii.  Plate  8,  and  Itin.  Plate 
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are  an  unusual  feature  in  Greok  temple  archi- 
tecture, but  occur  occasioually,  as  in  the  Erectheum 
at  Athens.  From  the  massive  and  simple  style  of 
this  edifice  it  seems  probable  that  it  is  the  eele* 
brated  temple  of  Zeus  Stratios,  which  has  been 
already  noticed  {ante,  p.  33).  It  is  true  that  the 
scale  of  the  temple  as  given  by  Lcbas  does  not 
seem  at  iirst  sight  to  correspond  with  the  words  of 
Herodotus,  who  describes  this  temple  as  iifya 
but  the  word  t§p^¥  must  be  interpreted  here  in 
the  souse  of  te/ncnoSi  or  sacred  precinct.  It  has 
been  already  noticed  that  in  this  temple  was  an 
archaic  statue  of  Zeus  Stratios,  which  is  represented 
on  the  reverse  of  the  silver  coins  of  the  princes  of 
Caria,  and  also  on  many  copper  coins  of  Mylasa  of 
the  imperial  series.  These  latter  coins  probably 
give  the  most  accurate  representation  of  this  an- 
cient ^oavct'v. 

A  front  view  is  given  of  the  statue  which  stands 
with  the  feet  close  together  like  a  term,  and  the 
arms  extended  at  right  angles  to  the  figure  on  each 

side.  The  body  is  draped  to  the  feet;  on  the  head 
is  a  modius  ;  in  the  rijjht  hand  is  the  lahys  or  battle- 
axe,  dedicated  by  Ardelis ;  in  the  left  a  spear.  From 
each  arm  hangs  a  fillet.  On  these  coins  the  statue 
is  sometimes  placed  within  a  distylo  or  tetrastyle 
temple,  doubtless  intended  to  represent  the  temple 
at  Lahranda. 

On  the  coins  of  Mausolus  and  his  successors  the 
rudeness  of  this  primitive  type  seems  to  have  been 

V.  119.  Ou  the  laeaning  of  ifitji-,  see  Baehi  in  loco;  Her- 
niaiiu,  GottcAdicudtl.  Alteitltumcr,  p.  53,  ^  19,  2. 
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modified  by  a  later  artist,  probably  from  aesthetic 
considerations.  Zeus  is  bearded^  and  wears  a  talaric 

chiton  and  peplos.  lie  is  advancing  to  the  right, 
lioidinj;  in  his  rii?ht  hand  the  lahrysy  which  rests  on 
his  shoulder ;  in  his  left  he  holds  a  sceptre/ 

The  labrys  is  a  well-known  type  on  coins  of  Oaria, 
and  is  sculptured  on  the  keystone  of  a  Roman  gate- 
way still  standiiii^  at  Mvlasa/ 

The  teuipli  of  Zous  Stratios  at  Labranda  must 
have  been  to  the  Carian  people  what  tiie  temple  of 
Jupiter  Latiaris  on  the  Alban  Mount  was  to  the 
Latin  confederacy.  Both  these  temples  were 
situated  on  the  summit  of  lofty  hills,  and  the  pe- 
riodical gatherings  at  their  festivals  must  in  either 
case  have  ^ven  an  opportunity  of  mustering  the 
whole  of  the  population  capable  of  bearing  arms, 
and  thus  have  had  a  political  importance. 

I  have  ah*(  atlv  nicnfioned  {ftnte,  p.  18),  that  on 
the  occasion  of  the  i^roat  mnwiiii  paJWffyri^ty  held  in 
the  temple  at  Labranda,  an  attempt  on  the  life  of 
Mausolus  was  made  by  certain  conspirators  within 
the  Hieron,  and  that  it  was  in  this  spacious  precinct, 
and  in  a  sacred  grove  oi  plane-trees  attached  to  it 

»  Mionnet,  iii.  p.  3.17,  Nos  314,  316.  320,  324  ;  Suppl.  tu.  p.  5U, 
Nos.  369,  372,  376,  377.  FcIIowk,  Lycia,  PL  xxxv.  fig.  5. 
According  to  ^Elian,  do  Nat.  Anim.  xii.  30,  a  sword  hung  by 
tlic  side  of  tills  statue,  fic  ro  aynX^m  £i^«c  xapiiprriTrn.  Hence. 
Iiorliaps,  the  nan  o  Chrysaorcns,  under  which  Zens  was  W()rs]ii|>|i*'<l 
by  the  wliole  Carinn  nuc  at  tlic  Chry«aorinm  near  Strut mnca'a. 
On  the  Zeus  Labrautieuo.s,  ace  latO:,  p.  33 ;  also,  Tie»«»r  de 
Nuuiisniatique  ct  de  Glyptiquc,  GhIciIl-  3lyth<»logique,  pp.  51-<). 

•  Ionian  Antiquitie.s,  ii.,  I'late  22.  Fellowii  siivv  .st^veral  sculptuixni 
key-stoucs  with  this  device  at  Myliu^a. — Lycia,  p.  75. 
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that  the  Carians  collected  after  tlioir  defeat  by  the 
Persian  Daurises.  The  grove  of  plane-trees  was 
probably  situated  in  the  ravine  seen  by  Lieutenant 
Smith  below  the  site  of  the  ruins.  The  spot  was 
one  well  cliosen  for  tlie  rallyinc^-point  of  a  race  of 
mountaineers  like  the  Carians :  for,  though  so  high 
above  the  plain*  the  site  must  have  been  well  sup- 
plied with  water  and  pasturage,*  and  the  approach 
to  it  from  the  plain  below  must  have  been  almost 
impossible  to  an  invadijii*-  army,  it'  the  Carians 
were  post*  d  so  as  to  command  the  mvincs  and 
passes.  An  inscription  publisbcd  by  Lebas"  speaks 
of  the  sacred  land  attached  to  this  temple.  It 
appears  from  another  inscription,  ibid,^  that  there 
was  a  town  or  village  at  Labranda,  the  inhabitants 
of  which  were  in  alliance  with  those  of  a  neijj^h- 
bouring  town  called  Olymos,  which  Lebas  plncos  a 
little  south  of  Labranda  and  north-east  of  Mylasa. 

.Mian*  states  that  at  this  temple  was  a  spring  of 
clear  water,  containing  fish  with  gold  necklaces  and 
rings.  It  is  probable  that  this  tale  refers  to  votive 
objects  thrown  into  the  fountain,  and  y>ossibly  at- 
tached to  living  fish  in  it.  In  like  manner,  at  the 
Amphiaraion  near  Oropus,  gold  and  silver  coins 
were  thrown  into  a  fountain  by  the  worshippers/ 

It  has  been  already  remarked,  aiiiey  p.  33,  that  a 

^  This  18  tbowQ  by  its  TurkUh  name  Yazlik,  prooounced  Y«UUu 
See  SpraU  and  Forbes,  "LyetOL,  i.  p.  57,  where  a  yailib  is  de* 
scribed  as  a  fertile  plaio  or  basin  which  appeuv  scoo|m  I  out  of 
ibe  sumntit  of  a  munntaiii.    Lyeia  has  many  such  yailih%  where 

the  inhabitants  retire  in  the  sumiuer  heats. 

«  No.  338.         ^  Ko.  334.        ^  De  Nat.  Aniua.  xil  30. 
>  Pausaii.  i.  34,  3. 
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sacred  way  led  from  Mylasa  to  Labranda.  This  was 
evidently  the  road  whi<4i  was  seen  by  Fellows  in 

his  jounicy  iruni  Ai.tb  ilissar  to  Mylasa,  which  he 
(loscribes  thus,  p.  07  of  his  T.ycia : — **  In  deseendiiii; 
the  mountains  towards  Mylasa  we  followed,  and 
continually  crossed  and  re-crossed  an  ancient  pared 
road;  the  large  stones  differini?  from  those  of 
later  days  by  bciiii;  wrouijht  and  littcd  together 
with  the  protruding  natural  rock :  the  road  in 
passing  rayines  was  also  built  up  with  solid  Greek 
masonry."  y  Along  this  road,  as  we  learn  from 
Strabo,'  the  sacred  processions  passed  from  Mylasa 
to  Labranda  ;  hcnco  its  extreme  solidity. 

-  • 

2sciir  the  tcm])lc  Lieutenant  Smith  saw  a  large 
tomb,  which  he  thus  describes : — 

Higher  up  the  hill  I  found  a  remarkable  tomb 
in  an  ahnost  ])erfect  state  of  ])reservati()n.  It 
consisted  of  a  priiieij?al  inner  eljamber,  eonlaiiiinij: 
tiuco  pluiu  roui:]i-<'Mf  sMi*cophagi,  and  a  smaUer 
outer  chamber,  which  has  served  as  a  vestibule 
to  the  other.  (See  Plate  LXXVII.)  A  doorway ' 
leads  into  the  outer  chamber,  and  opposite  to  it 
was  another  doorway  coiinectinL;:  the  two  ai>art- 
ments,  the  lintels  of  which  were  formed  by  a  sinijle 
stone  in  the  manner  shown  in  the  section  on  £  Fi 
in  the  Plate.   The  sides  and  roof  of  the  chaml>er 

y  This  Sacred  Way  was  also  s<H'n  by  M.  I'rokesch  voa  Osten, 
iii.  I>.  Ik' iles<.rilns  it  as  30'  broud.    It   is  nlso  noticed  by 

Mr.  Wa(Min';toii,  Voyage  Nuii»isniati'|nc  «'n  Asie  ISIiueui-e,  p.  40  ; 
iHi'l  rt  it!rf'  T'iifklrr  Muskau,  T>ir  IJiirkki  br,  iii.  \t.  ^T.  I*r.»kr"*ch 
Vi.u  DsU'u  observed  umny  aucicut  louutnius  at  Labrauda, — iii. 
i».  l/)<>. 

»  xiv.  j>.  09. 
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were  one  eontinuous  stmiieircidar  arch,  constructed 
on  tbe  Egyptian  principle. 

•«  The  whole  length  of  the  tomh  inside  was  8" 
bv  11  2"  width.  TIk*  side  walls  were  carried  up  out- 
side, so  as  to  form  au  iij)p(n'  story,  eonsistinu^of  one 
room,  oceupying  the  entire  area  of  tlie  eliamhers, 
and  roofed  over  with  immense  slabs,  laid  side  by 
side  like  beams,  and  stretching  from  side  to  side. 
The  dimensions  of  all  of  these  werencarlv  siuiilcir, 
viz.,  16'  2"  by  2'  9"  by  T  7".  TIk^  lu  ight  of  the  upper 
story  from  the  floor  is  Z  \X\  Outside  the  outer 
doorway  the  rock  is  cut  level  for  a  foundation.*' 

A  plan  of  tWs  tomb  is  given  by  Lebas,*  who 
adds  a  third  outer  chamber  nearly  equal  in  li'ngth 
to  the  two  described  by  Lieutenant  8mitli,  and 
with  an  entrance  from  the  side.  This  krger 
outer  chamber  may  be  considered  as  the  vestibule 
to  the  whole.  Lieutenant  Smith  appears  to  have 
only  seen  the  lines  cut  lor  its  foundation.  The 
wall  and  doorway  of  this  chamber  given  by  Lebas 
may  have  been  removed  previously  to  Lieutenant 
Smith's  visit. 

Externally  this  tomb  has  had  a  Doric  entabla- 
ture, whieh  is  now  lyiiiiT  in  ruins  at  the  side  of  the 
basement,  and  prohal)ly  surmounted  it,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  Lion  Tomb,  which  it  resembles  in  the 
details  of  the  order  as  given  by  Lebas.  (See  ante^ 
p.  511.)  The  commanding  position  of  the  tomb  at 
X*abranda,  its  size,  and  the  general  character  of  its 
architecture,  lead  me  to  conjecture  that  it  may 
have  been  the  place  of  sepulture  of  Hekatomnus. 

•  Voyage  Archculogiqiu'. 

2  s  2 
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MYLASA  TO  ESKI  lii^SAll. 

This  journey  occupies  about  six  hours.  The 

first  pnrt  of  tlie  route  lies  tbnuiuli  an  exten- 
sive plain,  lying  to  tlu^  east  of  ^lylasa.  Here  1 
noticed  a  singular  sort  uf  aqueduct,  consisting  of 
pipes  of  pine-wood,  laid  in  the  ground  and  jointed 
together.  Pitchers  are  also  made  of  wood  througb- 
ont  those  parts  of  Caria  Avhere  the  pine  abounds. 
Alter  traversing  this  plain  we  ascended  gradually 
by  a  rugged  track  into  a  mountain  district  covered 
with  forests  of  pitch-pine.  The  road  winds  along 
picturesque  glades,  following  the  course  of  a  winter 
torrent. 

On  our  lei't  was  a  high  mountain,  the  name  oi' 
which,  I  was  told,  was  Ak-sivri.  According  to 
Kiepert's  Map,  this  would  be  a  poHion  of  the  range 
of  Mount  Latnnis.    At  four  hours*  distance  from 

!Mylasa  wo  erossed  a  mount aiti  ridge,  whence  we 
descended  througU  a  roeky  broken  country  to 
£ski  Hissar.  Here  we  found  the  inhabitants  much 
more  friendly  than  at  Mylasa,  and  I  was  eoase- 
quently  enabled  to  examine  many  fragments  of 
inscriptions  ljuilt  into  the  walls  ol'  houses,  and  to 
purcliase  a  number  of  copper  coins. 

At  the  distance  of  half  an  hour  from  £ski  Hissar 
the  road  crosses  the  source  of  a  small  river  called 
Buzlik  Chai,  which  was  flowing  north,  and  whu-h. 
T  was  told,  was  a  tributary  of  the  Meuderc,  The 
water  issues  from  a  built  passage  under  ground. 
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Kerc  are  Ibundutions,  as  ii'  some  ancient  edifice  had 
stood  on  this  spot.  At  the  distance  of  one  hour 
from  Eski  Hissar,  we  passed  on  the  left;  the  village 
of  Agrikoi,'' which  contains  about  200  iiiha1)itanls. 
Tlie  (lireclioii  of  the  road  hero  was  due  east.  Half 
an  hour  further  on  we  passed  on  the  right  the 
village  of  Buzuk,  close  to  the  road.  From  Agrikoi 
for  two  hours  onwards  we  traversed  a  rich  plain 
cultivated  with  ludiaii  corn.  The  remainder  oi'the 
route  passed  over  a  more  l)arren  aiul  mountainous 
district.  At  the  distance  of  about  four  hours  from 
Eski  Hissar  we  passed  on  the  left  the  village  of 
Baizer :  the  direction  of  the  road  here  was  soutli- 
east.  I  noticed  in  this  j(jui  y  that  in  many  places 
small  strips  of  rag  were  tied  to  the  branches  of 
trees  on  each  side  of  the  road,  and  was  told  that 
the  Turks  attached  one  of  these  rags  whenever 
they  had  an  illness.  I  met  with  the  same  custom 
in  Mvtilene. 

Mughla  is  a  large  Turkish  town,  situated  in  a 
plain  at  the  foot  of  a  steep  rock,  on  which  has 
evidently  stood  an  ancient  Acropolis.  This  rock  is 
distant  ahout  twenty  minutes  to  the  north-east  of  the 
town.  The  top  is  nearly  level,  so  that,  seen  from 
below,  the  rock  presents  the  appearance  of  a  trun- 
cated cone.  A  road  from  the  town  winds  along  the 
south  and  west  sides  of  the  hase.  This  road  follows 
the  line  of  an  ancient  approach  to  the  Acropolis,  as  is 
shown  by  the  number  of  square  niches  and  caverns 

^  So  pronounced,  but  written  Acliurkoi  in  Kiepert's  Map.  Lebas 
writes  Akchourkeui.  / 
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cat  in  the  rock  on  each  side :  these,  doubtless,  con- 
tained Totire  offerings. 

On  arriving  at  the  summit  of  the  rock,  I  found 

a  level  platfonn,  whit  h  has  been  surrounded  by  au 
Hellenic  wall.  Tlie  greatest  length  of  this  plat- 
form is  from  south-west  to  north-east.  On  the 
north*east  side  a  piece  of  ancient  wall  remains, 
running  north-west  by  south>east.  It  may  be 
ti'aced  for  about  46'  in  a  western  direction,  after 
which  it  makes  an  nni;le  to  the  south  for  10'  and 
then  runs  on  to  the  south-west,  following  the 
edge  of  the  platform.  This  wall  is  constructed  of 
squared  blocks,  of  no  great  size,  without  mortar. 
In  some  places  it  is  less  re^larly  built  and  may 
have  been  repaiied  in  modern  times.  About  thirty 
yardis  to  the  north-east  of  tljis  wall  are  two  cisterns 
cut  in  the  rock. 

At  the  south-west  end  of  the  platform  extensive 
landslips  a})pear  to  have  taken  place,  and  great 
fissures  ooenr  in  the  rock,  as  if  it  had  been  rent 
asunder  in  some  convulsion  of  nnture.  On  tins 
side  the  wall  has  been  carried  avvav,  but  there 
arc  marks  in  the  rock  where  a  bed  has  been  cut 
for  its  reception. 

On  the  south-east  side  the  platform  terminates 
in  an  open  precipice,  below  which  is  a  mountain 
torrent.  On  this  side  two  chambers  are  cut  out 
of  the  rock,  in  one  of  which  was  a  window  with 
two  steps  on  the  inside  of  the  sill,  but  all  has 
been  torn  and  convulsed  bv  earthquakes. 

This  lull  fortress  cuuiniuuds  an  extensive  view 
over  the  piam. 
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Descending  from  the  platform^  I  came  to  the 
foundations  of  a  tower  facint?  west.  Part  of  these 
louiuLitions  had  heeii  carried  away  hy  tlie  fall  of 
the  rock  from  above.  A  large  chasm,  <tO'  deep, 
intervenes  between  the  north  and  south  walls  of 
this  tower. 

I  could  not  hear  of  any  antiquities  at  Muj^hla, 
hut  lioss  discovered  here  in  the  iiouso  of  a  Greek 
inhabitant  a  marble  pedestal  inscribed  with  a  dedi- 
cation by  Nicholaos,  the  son  of  Leon  of  Khodes, 
to  Hermes,  Herakles,  and  the  xojvoV  or  community 
of  the  Taimi:nii.  lie  supposes  that  this  xoivov  was 
one  of  the  co/i renins  noticed  by  Pliny,  and  that 
it  was  probably  attached  to  the  ff^wfriXeia  of  (Mbyra. 
This  inscription  having  been  found  at  Mughla^ 
Tarmiani  is  probably  the  ancient  name  of  this 
place." 

At  Mughla  1  purchased  a  gold  cuiu  of  Pixndarus, 
the  only  specimen  of  this  piece  which  I  met  with 
in  Caria.  It  is  remarkable  that  during  so  long  a 
residence  at  Budrum  I  hardly  ever  had  coins  of 

the  Princes  of  Caria  oilcred  to  me  for  purchase. 


In  November^  1855,  I  had  an  opportunity  of 
visiting  Marmarice  in  H.  M.  S.  Medusa.  The 
following  are  my  notes  of  this  place,  and  of  a 

journey  thence  to  Mughla. 

Marmarice,  the  ancient  Physkos,  is  well  known 

•  L.  lidss,  Ilt'lleuikn,  i.  p.  07,  Halle,  1846.  Kieiiert  (Memoii' 
utjbcr  die  Kartc  von  K  kiiiasieii,  p.  77)  observes  that  tlie  Tiimiaui 
toeutiooeil  by  Livy,  JCi^xiii.  liS,  aie  probably  the  same  people. 
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to  modern  navigators  on  account  of  its  maspii- 
ficcnt  harbour,  which  ia  completely  landlocked, 
and  capable  of  affording  accommodation  to  the 

largest  fleet. 

The  villag<*  of  Marniarice  consists  of  a  liandful 
of  houses  situated  on  the  edge  of  a  marsh  where 
malaria  prevails.  The  harbour  baa  been  defended 
by  a  small  mediceval  castle,  now  in  ruins. 

I  could  find  no  remains  of  the  ancient  city 
except  on  a  hill  rising  abruptly  out  of  the  j^lain 
at  the  distance  of  three-quarters  of  a  mile  to  the 
north  of  the  village. 

The  road  from  Marmarice  to  this  hill  passes 
through  a  Turkisli  Lrarden  at  its  I'uot,  in  whit-li  iire 
some  remains  of  a  Greek  church.  From  these 
ruins  to  the  top  of  the  hill  is  a  rocky  path  winding 
through  brushwood  up  to  a  mediseval  castle  built 
of  concrete  and  rough  stones,  and  called  Assar- 
kalcssi.  It  eoMiniaiids  a  view  of  the  bay  and 
surrounding^  counti  v. 

In  descending  the  hill  I  noticed  the  south- 
eastern angle  of  an  Hellenic  fortification,  the 
south  wall  of  which  is  visible  at  intervals  through 
the  brushwood  for  about  loO  yards.  On  the 
north  side  the  foundation  only  runs  on  a  few 
yards.  The  wall  is  composed  of  rough  hewn 
blocks,  averaging  a  yard  in  length.  At  the  angle 
two  courses  remain  above  the  foundations. 

Near  tliese  remains  was  a  subterraneous  pas- 
sage, covered  with  large  slabs:  this  may  have 
been  a  Greek  tomb. 

Prom  Marmarice  I  proceeded  to  Mughla  in 
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the  company  of  C?\ptain  "NA'illiaiu  Heath,  R.N., 
then  commanding  the  '*  Medusa." 

We  left  Marmarice  at  9.15.  Our  road  lay 
nearly  north.  The  earlier  part  of  it  led  up  to  a 
mountain-pass.  The  scenery  waa  very  picturesque. 
The  sides  of  the  ]iills\\  ore  covered  with  the  pitch-pine. 
On  the  left  we  passed  two  liigh  hills,  the  iirst  called 
Gurt  Bek,  the  second  Bel  Bashy.  At  10.30  we  crossed 
a  high  ridge.  On  descending  we  came  into  a  valley 
formed  by  alluvial  deposit.  Here  Avas  a  Khan  called 
Dasha  Klian,  wliich  we  reached  at  11.80.  Near 
this  Khan  I  noticed  a  wall  of  Hellenic  masonrv, 
built  with  squared  blocks,  at  a  place  called  Yelgin. 
At  12.10  we  passed  an  old  castle  on  a  bill  on  the 
left  called  Alt  en  Sevrissv.  At  12.30  we  forded 
the  river  Gheli  Bourla.  The  natural  channel  is 
about  thirty  yards  wide,  but  in  rainy  weather  the 
stream  fills  the  whole  of  the  valley.  At  this 
ford  are  the  ruins  of  a  bridge.  This  river  flows 
into  the  gulf  of  Djova.  At  3.30  we  got  upon  a 
causeway  marked  in  the  Admiralty  Chart  as  au 
"  ancient  pared  road."  This  leads  through  a  low 
alluvial  plain  to  Djova.  The  first  part  of  this 
road  passes  through  a  swampy  tract  covered  with 
thickets.  In  crossing  this  swaiiip  T  noticed  a 
large  block  ^  ith  a  socket  worked  in  it,  as  if  it 
had  received  the  hinge  of  a  door.  This  was  of 
ancient  workmanship.  We  arrived  at  Pjova  at 
5.80  p.m.  Here  are  two  or  three  houses  on  the 
shore,  one  of  which  is  the  residence  of  the  quaran- 
tine ofllcer. 

The  anchorage  at  Djova  is  good,  but  the  situa- 
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tion  yery  unhealthy  in  summer  from  malaria,  and 

the  few  inlialiitants  have  a  wan,  fever-stricken  look, 
which  rcmimh'd  mo  of  Strabo's  description  of  the 
Cauaiaus/  I  eould  see  no  Greek  remains  here 
.except  a  square  niche  cut  in  the  side  of  the  diif 
which  overhangs  the  sea.  On  the  road  to  Mughle, 
at  half  an  hour's  walk  from  the  Scala,  is  a  mediieval 
easUe  overlooking"  the  niar>by  ])l;iin.  The  eminence 
on  wliich  it  stands  was  probably  a  Greek  Acropolis, 
as  on  the  side  looking  towards  the  Scaia  is  a  piece 
of  polygonal  masonry. 

In  the  road  helow  are  traces  of  Ilellenic  walls 
along  the  edge  of  the  valley. 

On  leavini?  Djova  wo  crossed  a  lolty  ridije  over- 
lookini^the  castle,  from  tlie  summit  (»f  wliich  u  mag- 
nificent view  opened  out  to  the  south.  The  horizon 
was  hounded  hy  the  snow-crowned  peaks  of  the 
Lycian  mountains,  and  in  the  middle  distance 
eouhl  be  seen  otlii-r  mountains  ol*  tlic  boldest  and 
luubl  picturesque  forms,  and  a  lariie  salt-water 
laki^  Ku^jis,  eight  hours  distant,  which  lies  north 
of  Dolamon.  The  steep  sides  of  the  mountain  on 
which  we  stood  were  covered  with  the  arbutus, 
which  at  this  scnson  had  the  most  luxuriant 
tender  green  fuliiim'. 

After  erossim,^  tiiis  ridge  the  road  descends 
gradually  through  a  succession  of  open  valleys 
into  the  plain  of  Mughla.  At  three  hours'  dis- 
tance from  this  place  I  noticed  on  my  right  hand 
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a  rocky  hill,  hij?li  up  the  side  of  which  was  on 
ITt*ll(Miic  wall.  On  quest ioniiijjj  a  Turkish  peasant 
on  the  spot,  I  was  told  that  the  hill  was  called 
Assar,  and  that  on  its  summit  also  Avere  walls. 
Tho  name  of  the  Talley  on  the  right  of  which  I 
noticed  this  hill  is  Kizil  Agatch.  The  country 
between  Bjova  and  Mui^hla  is  but  little  eulti- 
vated;  jiatches  of  plouiilnMl  land  oceur  here  ruid 
there  in  the  midst  of  traets  covered  with  brush- 
wood. Not  a  single  Tillage  is  visible  on  this  road, 
and  the  district  is  evidently  very  poorly  populated. 

In  the  course  of  the  year  1S57,  Lieut.  Smith 
proceeded  up  the  Gulf  of  Djova  in  a  eaique,  for  the 
purpose  of  purchasing  timber  for  the  expedition. 
On  his  way  he  examined  the  site  of  Keramos, 
situated  on  the  north  side  of  the  gulf.  Ills  observa- 
tions on  this  site  are  as  lollows  : — 

"liy  reference  to  the  Admiralty  Chart,  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  ruins  of  Keramoa  are  situated  in  a 
plain  which  projects  considerably  into  the  sea. 
This  plain  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  a  ridi^^e  of 
high  and  steep  mountains,  and  in  other  directions 
by  the  waters  of  the  gulf.  These  mountains,  marked 
in  Kicpert  as  Mount  Lida,  run  east  and  west  along 
the  shore,  increasing  in  height  and  grandeur  as  they 
a])proach  the  head  of  the  gulf. 

"We  anchored  on  the  east  side  of  the  plain. 
AValking  westward  from  this  point,  the  first  object 
is  the  basement  of  a  lari^-e  liuilding  of  the  Corinthian 
order.    It  stands  on  the  north  bide  of  the  plain. 
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being  built  on  the  slojx' at  tbo  foot  ol"  tlio  nioun- 
taius.  On  tliis  aecoaut  the  south  side  of  the  base- 
ment, that  is,  the  one  next  the  plain,  is  tlie  liighest ; 
and  the  two  adjacent  sides,  the  cast  and  west,  de- 
crease in  height  according  to  the  upward  slope  of 
the  hill,  while  the  northern  side  cannot  be  seen  at 
all.  The  whole  is  built  of  very  large  blueks  ot  pud- 
ding-stone, beautifully  squared  and  jointed.  The 
courses  are  alternately  of  blocks  laid  flat  and  on 
edge.  In  the  courses  in  which  the  blocks  are 
on  edge,  the  stones  are  alternately  headers  and 
ifirelrhers,  like  riemish  l)ond  brick- work. 

"The  foundations  are  of  hard  blue  limestone, 
built  into  steps  with  polygonal  masonry. 

"  This  basement  has  a  cornice  moulding  of  the 
same  kind  of  stone. 

"ITie  blocks  of  puddinir-stone  are  very  large,  one 
which  I  measured  beiiii^  10'  li"  x  5  4:  '  x  1'  7i". 
The  length  of  the  south  side  is  101<'.*3".  Not  being 
able  to  And  the  north  side,  I  could  not  get  the 
length  of  the  east  and  west  sides,  but  traced  one  of 
them  for  a  length  of  96'.  The  whole  place  is  en* 
cuinhered  bv  the  ruins  ofa  nionastcrv. 

ft  t 

"  Inside  the  walls  of  the  basement  are  fntgmcnts 
of  the  superstructure  of  the  ancient  building.  They 
are  of  white  marble,  and  seem  to  have  belonged  to 
a  temple. 

"  The  columns  are  not  fluted.  The  diameter  of 
some  is  2'  7",  and  of  otlnM-s  2'  1".    1  saw  no  bases. 

"The  capitals  are  Corinthian,  of  rather  coarse 
workmanship.  The  h<4ght  is  2'  10",  and  the  dia* 
meter  where  it  joins  the  shaft  1'  9'^ 
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*•  There  were  two  blocks,  a])paretitly  from  dif- 
ferent areiiitravcs.  The  dcptli  of  the  lari^or  block 
was  r  11 ' ;  that  of  the  smaller  block  was  V  8J". 
The  depth  of  a  block  of  the  cornice  was  T  Hi". 

"In  the  wall  of  the  monastery,  forming  the 
spring  of  an  arch,  I  saw  a  stone  1'  3"  in  depth, 
with  a  ron«»h  honeysuckle  pattern.  This,  however, 
did  not  appear  to  beloni?  to  the  templ(».  In  its 
centre  it  had  a  cross  surrouuded  by  a  wreath. 

*'  Behind  this  basement  are  a  number  of  tombs 
cut  in  the  perpendicular  face  of  the  rock ;  they  are 
now  filled  with  beehives. 

"  Still  walkiuij  westward,  I  discovered  tlie 
foundations  of  a  small  building,  40'  by  28',  pro- 
bably a  tomb.  It  was  of  tbe  same  conglomerate 
as  the  basement  already  described. 

Half  a  mile  more  to  the  westward,  I  came  to  the 
wall  which  incloses  the  city  on  the  east,  south,  and 
Wf^st  sides.  On  the  north  side,  the  mountains  are  so 
sUm  |)  and  rugged  that  they  form  a  natural  delence. 
On  this  account  there  is  no  wall,  except  at  one 
or  two  places,  where  the  line  of  rock  is  broken  by  a 
ravine.  The  wall  is  built  of  large  blocks  of  blue 
limestone,  and  is  a  t^ood  specimen  of  ])()lyLional 
masourv.  ilere  and  there  throui^huut  its  course 
are  square  towers  of  the  same  material  and  con- 
struction, with  the  exception  of  the  comers,  which 
are  of  isodomous  blocks  of  the  conglomerate 
mentioned  above.  The  average  thickness  of  the 
wall  is  about  5'. 

"  I  conn  ted,  altogether,  eight  siuuii  gateways, 
most  of  which  are  still  standing.  The  upper  part  of 
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cncli  rornis  a  r;id ial iii:^  nvvh,  about  5  in  width, 
'i' 1 1  CSC  gateways  are  protected  by  small  iiaukiiig 
towers. 

*<  On  the  south  side,  iacing  the  valley,  are  the 
remains  of  the  principal  entrance  to  the  city.  Here 

the  wall  takes  a  bend  inwards,  having  the  gateway 
in  the  centre  ot'lhi'  curve.  Bv  tin's  nutans  the  en- 
trance  ib  tiauked  by  a  wail  on  each  side.  Erom  this 
gateway  a  road  can  be  easily  traced  in  a  south* 
eastern  direction  for  a  distance  of  at  least  500 
yards.  It  is  about  36'  in  breadth  between  the  rows 
of  sareoi)hagi  wliicli  liiic  it  uu  each  side.  Outside 
th(^  walls,  on  every  side  of  the  city,  are  a  great 
many  of  these  plain  sarcophagi,  nearly  all  made  of 
conglomerate. 

**  Within  the  walls  there  is  nothing  remarkable. 
Tiierc  are  a  ijreat  many  late  buildiiii,^s,  the  jirin- 
ei[jal  features  of  wlm  li  are  tlic  sciiiicireular  arches 
over  the  doors  and  windows.  In  one  of  these 
buildings  I  saw  pieces  of  architrave  and  cornice  of 
white  marble.  The  cornice  was  very  florid  in  style, 
and  not  finely  executed.  One  piece  of  architrave 
had  th(^  inscription  •  ZXlTHNMErA  .  and  another, 
•  NTHNEINilZEBAXTOEYZ  .  ['Aji^wvsiW  Xs^trrto 

Near  this  was  a  small  spirally-fluted  column  of 
white  marble,  9''  in  diameter,  used  as  a  Turkish 

tombstone. 

**  Throu":liout  the  interior  of  the  city  were  a 
great  many  blocks  of  conglomerate,  which  seems 
to  have  been  the  common  stone  used  for  building. 
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1  saw  a  number  of  rougli  colamns  of  this  stono, 

2'  in  diameter. 

**  In  tlu»  castcni  part  of  the  city  are  theroiiiains 
of  a  building  100'  hy  155^',  In  tiie  centre  of  one 
of  the  longest  sides  is  a  semieircular  apse,  the 
chord  of  which  measured  70^  The  wall  is  altogether 
of  conglomerate,  and  is  only  4'  high,  except  the 
circular  part,  wliicli  is  8'  in  height.  This  part 
is  finished  by  a  plain  coping,  and  the  rest  of  the 
wall  also  seems  still  of  its  original  height,  as  there 
are  no  ruins  lying  about  as  if  it  had  fallen. 

"  The  valley  is  covered  in  many  places  with  im- 
penetrable thickets,  and  is  very  unhealthy.  Thc^ 
!:^round,  where  it  is  cultivated,  is  \  crv  fertile;  but  T 
saw  large  crops  of  ripe  grain  standing  uncut  i'vom 
want  of  labourers.  In  different  places  in  the  valley 
are  the  ruins  of  monasteries,  none  of  which,  how- 
ever, ore  in  any  way  remarkable." 
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CHAPTER  XXVII. 

KEPORT  ON  THE  ISLAND  OP  COS. 

BY  MB.  B.  F.  PULLAK. 

m 

Town  of  Cos ;  casUe  btiiU  bj  the  KnighU  of  St.  John  ;  date  of 
gateway  ;  slabs  of  frieie  in  the  wall*  ;  other  ancieut  remaiDS  j 
dppi  in  well ;  journey  to  Fyli ;  Charmjleion  ;  remains  of  ao- 
cient  port ;  Antimachia ;  Kephalaa ;  church  of  PalatiA*  and 

ruins  of  temple  ot)  situ  of  uiicimt  istbmus ;  Atttypaltea ;  ca-stle 
at  the  extremity  of  tlie  islaiul  ;  castle  at  Antimachia;  church 
of  Hagios  Theod<»ros  ;  discovery  of  long  inscription  on  octagonal 
colutim  ;  town  of  Palaio  Fyli ;  Byxantine  churches  and  castle; 
return  to  Cog. 

On  the  2Gtli  of  Novemb(»r,  1S57,  I  procooded 
from  Budrtmi  to  the  town  of  Cos,  aoconipaniod  l)y 
Corporal  Spackman,  E..E.  in  the  course  of  the 
day  I  visited  the  castle,  which  is  an  extensive 
building  in  the  form  of  a  paraUelogram,  occu- 
pying a  narrow  neck  of  land  which  intervenes 
between  tlie  sea  and  the  aneient  poH.  It  is  iso- 
lated from  the  town  by  a  dry  fosse.  The  fortress 
consists  of  two  oblong  enclosures  with  circular 
bastions  at  the  angles.  The  inner  work  is  of  the 
time  of  the  Knights  of  Rhodes,  whose  shields  occur 
on  the  bastions  and  connect ing  curtains,  in  tlie 
same  positions  as  in  the  castles  of  Rhodes  aud 
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Builriim.  The  bearings  on  tlio  sliields  arc  similar 
to  those  met  with  in  tlie  latter  lortress. 

An  inscription  over  the  gateway  of  tlie  inner 
building  gives  the  date  of  the  erection  of  this  part 
of  the  stracture,  A.D.  1478. 

The  outer  inelosure  I  conclude  to  be  a  work  of  a 
more  reeent  })(n*iod,  probably  of  Turkish  times;  i'or 
the  masonry  lias  a  modern  character,  and  the 
shields  of  the  Knights  are  found  here  and  there 
built  into  the  walls  in  reversed  positions. 

Over  the  outer  gateway  is  a  portion  of  a  Mezc 
with  masks  and  festoons,  not  of  fine  workmanship ; 
and  within  the  gateway  is  a  shield  surrounded  by  a 
rich  vine-leaf  pattern. 

On  the  face  of  the  outer  wall  towards  the  sea 
are  fragments  of  a  small  frieze  much  worn.  The 
figures  on  it  appear  to  have  been  those  of  Satyrs 
aiui  ii'ic'cluiutes  in  procession. 

On  the  internal  face  of  the  same  wall  are  three 
other  pieces  of  a  frieze  in  better  preservation;  these 
measure  4'  6"  by  2',  and  are  surrounded  by  a  bold 
ovolo  moulding.  One  piece  is  tolerably  perfect, 
the  others  so  much  defaced  that  the  outlines  of  the 
figures  arc  alone  visible,* 

The  roof  of  the  inner  gateway  is  composed  of 
drums  of  marble  columns,  and  on  either  side  are 
blocks  of  marble  with  names  inscribed  on  them. 

*  [These,  as  has  been  already  pointed  out,  ant<',  p.  ^.^O,  corro- 
gjiontl  ill  scale  and  subject  with  t%vo  slabs  cxciNat'Ml  in  a  (cmp!e  at 
CiuiliiH,  fioin  which  site  they  luay  Imvo  bff!i  ti:iiis|..)rtc(l  l>y  tlio 
Knights.  L.  Ku^s,  huwcver,  supi>o.sed  theiu  lu  ha  part  of  iliu  friezo 
of  ilie  temple  of  ^]^ulapiua  at  Cos.  See  his  Arcbaeolc^sche 
Auftaetse  (2nd  Series),  I^-ip^i^,',  ISGl,  pp.  402-5.— C.  T.  N.] 

II.  2  T 
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The  greater  part  of  the  north  side  of  the  fortresa 
was  destroyed  by  the  explosion  of  a  powder  maga^ 

zinc,  u  lew  years  at^o.  Amongst  the  ruins  of  tliis 
part,  I  found  a  portion  of  a  draped  female  ligure 
seated,  of  good  Greek  workmanship,  which  had 
apparently  formed  part  of  a  large  frieze,  as  it  was 
in  relief,  and  not  of  great  thickness. 

Near  the  houses  oecupied  by  the  garrison,  whieh 
are  situated  between  the  outer  and  inner  walls,  I 
diseoyered  a  mutilated  composite  capital  and  a 
piece  of  frieze  of  a  late  period. 

During  the  day  I  called  to  see  Demetri  Platanis- 
tes,  an  intelligent  Greek  merchant  rcsidi  nt  at  Cos, 
.  who  has  made  a  small  collection  of  antiquities.  In 
his  garden  was  a  Greek  lion  of  good  style  built  into 
the  wall,  but  so  mutilated  as  not  to  be  worth  removal* 

27th  Nov. — Having  heard  that  a  well  in  a  field  a 
mile  and  a  half  to  the  east  of  the  town  contained 
numerous  sculptures,  I  went  to  inspect  it.  This 
well  was  8'  square,  30'  deep,  dry,  and  built  of 
large  blocks.  Having  descended,  I  found  that 
the  iLiuoranec  of  the  owner  had  L;iveii  rise  to  a 
greatly  exaggerated  r(^port,  as  there  were  only  five 
cippi  of  ordinary  character,  supi>orting  architraves 
upon  whieh  the  walls  of  the  well  rested.  (Plate 
LXXXII.,  tigg.  1,  2.)  There  was  an  inscription  on 
one  of  the  cijjjjl,  and  on  a  bluik  in  the  wail  was 
iuserihed  the  name  Parmeniskos. 

At  a  short  distance  from  this,  there  was  another 
well  in  the  garden  of  Djamil  Bey,  into  which  were 
built,  at  a  depth  of  twelve  feet,  a  small  headless 
statue,  and  a  fragment  of  frieze  w  ith  figures. 
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In  the  afternoon  wo  started  on  a  tour  throufl^li 

tho  island,  procccdinc^  first  to  the  villni^n  of  Pyli. 
At  a  distance  of  a  mile  aftor  1<  aving  Ihe  town  of 
Cos,  I  observed  sculptui'cd  mar!)les  with  fireuhu* 
shields  upon  them,  and  others  with  small  Greek 
pilasters  in  the  walls  of  the  fields  by  the  roadside. 
Those  were  evidently  from  tombs ;  and  from  their 
vicinity  to  the  excavations  in  the  garden  of  a 
Greek,  which  I  visited  with  Mr.  Newton  in  the 
month  of  September  (and  whieh  contained  altars 
and  sepulchral  monuments),  they  corroborated  his 
conjectare  that  the  Necropolis  of  ancient  Cos  was 
situated  in  tliis  nciiji:hl)()ui-hood.  Ilerc  I  subse- 
quently copied  a  seijulcliral  inscription  containing 
the  name  of  Antigonos  son  of  ApoUophanes.  Our 
road  lay  oyer  a  rich  and  well*cultivated  plain ;  on 
our  left,  at  a  distance  of  about  two  miles,  rose  that 
serrated  lidge  of  mountains  which  has  given  the 
name  of  Prion  to  the  range;  on  our  right  were 
vineyards  stretching  to  the  sea,  w  hich  was  distant 
about  a  mile. 

At  the  distance  of  about  two  hours  from  Cos  we 
came  upon  a  ruin  which  had  been  arched  witli 
Roman  bricks.  Near  it  were  fragments  ot  inarble, 
on  wliich  Grcok  names  and  portions  of  words  were 
inscribed.  We  also  found  an  inscription  on  a 
stone  in  the  middle  of  the  road. 

A  short  distance  beyond  this  cultivation  ceased, 
and  we  reached  a  marshy  plain  affording  pasturage 
to  nnnicrons  lh)cks  and  herds.  Upon  mir  left  wo 
saw  a  ruined  mediuival  aqueduct,  extending  to  a 
square  tower,  now  used  as  a  mill.   On  the  walls  of 
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the  mill  weir  sliields  of  the  Knights  of  St.  John  of 
Jerusah  ni,  three  bearing  the  cross  of  the  Order, 
and  a  fourth  with  two  lions  passant  garclant»  the 
arms  of  one  of  two  Ghrand  Masters,  Guy  de  Blanche- 
fort,  or  riiilibcrl  de  NaiUac. 

Making  a  cireuit  round  a  detached  hill,  we  reached 
the  village  of  Pyli  at  dusk.  It  is  situated  on  rising 
ground  at  the  foot  of  the  last  mountains  in  the  range; 
before  it  an  extensiye  plain  stretehes  to  the  sea. 

28th  Nov. — Our  tirst  visit  wa^.  j»aid  to  the  Char- 
niyleion,  an  ancient  Greek  tomb  of  the  kind  called 
Meraott^  It  is  situated  near  the  church  of  Hagios 
Stauros.  We  found  it  to  consist  of  an  oblong 
chamber  with  an  arched  roof  of  semicircular  form, 
the  face  of  each  1)lock  being  curved  so  as  to  ihi-m 
the  segment  of  a  circle.  (Plate  LXXXII.,  tig.  5.) 
It  is  18'  3i"  long  by  8'  3  J'  wide,  buUt  of  large 
blocks  of  trarertine  of  the  best  masonry*  On 
either  side  were  six  niches  for  the  reception  of  the 
dead.  (Pig.  [i.)  There  were  no  architectural  orna- 
ments. An  outer  chamber  had  existed,  but  its 
original  form  could  not  be  traced. 

In  the  walls  of  the  neighbouring  church,  called 
Stauros,  were  two  rich  doorway  cornices  with 
consoles,  figg.  G,  10,  and  a  piece  of  frieze,  fisrsr- 
9,  11,  all  of  delicate  iinisli,  but  not  possessing  the 
bold  character  of  the  architecture  of  the  Mauso* 
leum.  In  a  church  in  Palaiopyli  I  subsequently 
found  part  of  the  capital  of  a  pilaster  from  one  of 
the  antee,  and  a  marble  Ionic  base. 

^  [For  a  description  of  this  toinb,  see  ]>r.  L.  Boas,  Archaeolo' 
giscbe  Anfiaetze,  Leipeic,  1861,  pp.  392-3.— C.  T.  N.] 
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From  an  interesting  inscriptiun  built  iiifo  the 
wall  of  this  chapel  and  published  by  Dr.  L.  Boss,' 
we  kam  that  the  tomb  was  snrroimded  by  a  sacred 
enclosure  or  iemenoB,  on  which  were  small  temples. 

There  being  nothing  else  in  the  village  but 
one  or  two  cippi  with  insciiplions,  I  went  in  the 
afternoon  to  the  sea-shore  in  hopes  of  finding  traecs 
of  the  andent  port  on  the  site  where  it  is  laid  down 
in  the  Admiralty  Chart.  Half-way  between  the 
Tillage  and  the  sea  we  came  upon  a  group  of 
mediaeval  ruins,  consisting  of  two  arehcd  chambers 
partly  constructed  with  blocks  of  marble  from 
andent  buildings.  On  the  sea-shore  I  found  re- 
mains of  a  mole»  and  near  it  a  weather-worn  stone 
upon  which  a  few  letters  of  an  inscription  were 
visible. 

29th. — We  started  at  an  early  hour  for  Keplialas. 
Gradually  ascending  from  Pyli,  wc  crossed  two 
deep  ravines  worn  in  the  soft  alluvial  soil  by  water 
from  the  hflls.  After  two  hours'  journey*  we  arrived 
at  the  edge  of  a  tract  of  table-land  extending, 
without  interru2)tion,  from  the  mountain  range  to 
the  town  of  Kephalas.  Hero  we  pass^^^d  tlirough 
the  straggling  village  of  Andimachi  (Antimachia), 
in  the  vicinity  of  which  the  ground  is  cultivated ; 
but  beyond*  for  three  hours'  journey,  it  is  a  wild 
moorland.  After  leaving  Andimachi  we  crossed 
another  ravine ;  and,  after  having  regained  the 
plateau,  proceeded  for  two  hours,  and  then 
descended  to  the  sea-shore. 

The  high  land  which  we  had  left  sloped  away  on 

*  Ii)8Ci-i|>t  lued.  iii.,  No.  30J). 
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our  right  hand  until  it  tt^rmlnattMl  in  tiio  ixiid 
sandstone  rock  upon  which  the  picturesque  town 
of  Kefdmlas  is  situated.   This  rock  stands  ahout 

150'  above  tin*  ]>lain,  and  is  ap2)roached  by  u  suc- 
cession of  ziii/Mii,'s. 

Wo  reached  the  town  of  Kephalas  in  the  even- 
ing. The  castle  of  Kephalas  is  a  mere  keep  huilt 
on  the  edge  of  a  precipice.  Here  I  found  two 
shicbls ;  one  bearini^  tbo  cross  of  the  Order,  tbe 
oibcr,  quarterly,  1st  and  Itb,  on  a  less  three  ileurs 
de  lys ;  2nd  and  3rd,  eight  roundles,  3,  2  and  3 ; 
an  inscription  upon  the  moulded  edge  of  an  altar, 
and  two  others  in  a  church.  In  the  house  of  a 
peasant  1  fbuiHl  n  innrl)l(' ;ill;ir  of  small  dimensions, 
ornamented  with  bulls'  heads  and  festoons.  At  the 
distance  of  about  twenty  minutes'  walk  to  the  south 
of  Kephalas  are  the  ruins  of  a  Doric  temple,  which 
mark  the  site  of  the  ancient  Isthmos,  so  called  from 
the  neck  of  land  on  which  it  was  placed.''  This 
temple  was  built  of  red  trachyte.  On  its  site  the 
church  of  Palatia  has  been  huilt;  the  south  wall 
of  the  cellu  forming  the  south  wall  of  the  church, 
in  a  vestibule  at  the  west  end  of  the  church  arc 
several  inscriiitions." 

[The  naiiir  of  this  town  in  known  frotn  iiiscriptioii.s  found  in 
situ.  Sec  L.  l»'<-s,  TuMerij*!.  (Jr.  Inetl.  iii.  Nos.  .*503-(i ;  and  Keieuu 
aufdni  Giifch.  luuehi,  lu,  |».  T.  N  | 

[For  nn  account  of  the  church  uf  r;il:iti:i.  .-r  raii;i-i;i  rul.iliiii. 
»e<j  Rows,  Reisen  auf  Ueu  Griech.  lnst;hi,  iv,  23-4.  In  this 
church  18  a  stone  table  made  of  auciout  blocks  uf  uiarble,  where  the 
licaeauts  hold  their  annual  feast,  and  an  inscriptiou  dedicated  to 
tsoitie  lady  of  importal  rank  in  the  character  of  l)ciiieter ;  [H,i  h:i^is 
Livia,  or  AgrippiuA,  the  wife  of  Qvi'uumicu8.— -C.  T.  N.] 
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In  a  ravine  near  tbo  sea,  called  Stampalia,  lyini]^ 
cast  of  the  village  ul  Kephalas,  are  some  ruins  sup- 
posed  to  mark  the  site  of  Astypalaea/  I  visited 
the  site;  but,  except  some  large  stones  in  the  walls 
of  the  fields,  we  found  nothing  of  importance. 
There  were  three  drums  of  columns  in  position  3' 
above  groinul,  and  m  fragnu'ut  of  marbli*  uitli  an 
iiiseription.  The  material  was  saudstouc  from  the 
neiirhhourini?  mountains. 

Having  heard  that  there  were  ruins  of  a  castle 
called  Ovridkastro,  at  the  extreme  point  of  the 
island,  we  started  for  the  purpose  of  exploring 
them.  After  a  rough  jouriiry  of  foui  hours,  we 
ascertained  that  the  ruins  consisted  of  a  rude 
chamber  built  of  rubble,  without  any  architectural 
character.  On  our  return  we  passed  near  the  site 
of  a  castle  marked  in  Boss's  Map,  but  the  remains 
were  too  iiisiijuificant  to  be  worth  noting. 

The  head  of  the  island  beyond  Kephalas  is 
mountainous,  difficult  of  cultivation,  and  almost 
uninhabited.  This  forms  one  of  the  districts  into 
which  the  island  of  Cos  may  be  divided  by  its 
natural  formation.  The  other  two  are  the  ran£»;e 
of  Prion  and  tlie  plain  at  its  foot,  and  the  wild 
table-land  extending  from  Prion  to  Kephalas. 

1st  Dec. — We  left  Kej^halas  on  our  way  back, 
and  reached  Andimachi  in  the  afternoon.  Wo 
went  to  the  castle,  which  lies  two  miles  east  of  the 
village.    It  is  of  greater  extent  than  those  at  Cos 

'  [See  Roe«,  BeiMU,  iii.  p.  136 ;  but  ibid,  ir.  p.  28,  he  in  more 
iDcItued  to  place  ABlypeltea  at  Maatikariis  oii  the  north  aide  of  the 
iBUuid.~0.  T.  N.] 
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or  Budrum,  being  in  reality  a  walled  town. 
Except  a  wall  with  embrasures,  there  are  no  wcrks 
for  defence,  except  a  circular  bastion  outside  the 
principal  gateway.   Over  this  gateway  is  a  large 

shield  bearing  the  arms  of  tlie  Order  of  St.  John, 
and  surmounted  bv  a  eardinaFs  liat.'  In  tlie 
walls  are  also  three  shields  combined  with  the 
date  1520 : — (1.)  The  arms  of  the  Grand  Master 
F.  de  Caretto ;  (2.)  Per  pale  three  chevronels, 
in  dexter  chief  a  crescent;  (3.)  Bam  impaling 
check  V. 

The  commandant  presented  us  with  a  small 
mutilated  statue  that  had  been  built  into  the 
wall  of  his  house.  We  copied  seyeral  inscriptions 
here. 

2nd  Dec. — We  descended  to  the  sea-sliore  by 
one  of  the  num(M*oiis  ravines  that  terminate  the 
plateau  on  the  cast  side  of  the  island,  for  the 
purpose  of  visiting  the  site  of  the  ancient  city 
of  Halasama. 

Passing  through  a  viUage,  the  church  of  which 
i'uiiiishcd  an  inscription,  we  reached  the  shore 
near  the  ruiiH'd  church  of  Ilagios  Tkeodoros.  A 
portion  of  the  apse  of  this  church  remains :  it  is 
built  of  fine  blocks  of  black  and  white  marble ;  near 
it  are  pieces  of  frieze  and  architrave,  and  of  drums 
of  columns.  Amongst  the  ruins  we  found  two 
inscriptions.  The  shore  is  here  strewn  with  bits 
of  marble,  a  proof  that  there  must  have  existed 
buildings  of  some  importance  in  the  vicinity* 

*  [  Doubtlesti  the  uriuu  of  iho  Grand  Mubt«r  i'etcr  d'Aubuasoo. — 
C.  T.  N.] 
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At  a  mile  to  the  eastward  of  HagioB  Theodoros 

\se  louiid  a  small  space  of  enclosed  ground  (ap- 
parently the  apse  of  a  small  church),  in  the 
centre  of  which  stood  an  octagonal  marble  column 
covered  with  inscriptions^  and  standing  2'  &'  above 
the  groand.  This  was  found  upon  examination  to 
be  r  6  "  long. 

(  or])()ral  S|)ackman,  assisted  by  the  Turks,  dug 
up  this  column,  and  took  an  impression  of  the 
inscription^  which  contains  a  great  number  of 
namesx  apparently  a  list  of  contributors  to  some 
public  fund.  Meanwhile  I  visited  the  churches 
of  Tanagia,  llngios  Nicholas,  and  others,  "without 
finding  anything  worthy  of  note  in  them.  In  the 
evening  we  left  for  Pyli. 

4th  Dec. — ^Taking  a  guide  with  us,  we  visited  the 
ancient  town  of  Palaio  Fyli,  situated  in  the  ravine 
of  the  mountains,  three-quarters  of  an  hour  distant 
from  Pyli. 

It  was  formerly  a  walled  town  of  some  impor- 
tance, but  it  is  now  in  ruins  and  without  a  single 
inhabitant. 

We  found  three  Byzantine  churches  among  the 

ruins ;  painted  iu  fresco  throughout,  but  now  fast 
fallin<>  into  decav. 

In  one  of  these  the  paintings  appeared  to  be  of 
Western  rather  than  of  Byzantine  character. 

In  the  chiurch  of  Panagia,  the  table  of  the  Pro- 
thesis  consisted  of  a  capital  of  one  of  the  pilasters 
from  the  Charmvleion,  and  in  the  floor  was  a  wliitc 
niaibic  Ionic  base,  evidently  from  the  same  tomb, 
and  proving  it  to  have  been  of  the  Ionic  style. 
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The  castle  is  small  and  without  any  architec- 
tural features.    Its  situation  is  commanding ;  it  is 

perched  upon  tlie  snnimii  lU'.i  dctat'lit'd  rock,somc 
200  I'eet  above  Uie  ljuUum  of  the  ravine. 

We  reached  Cos  the  same  afternoon,  and  thence 
proceeded  to  Budrum. 
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DESCBIFTION  OF  THE  CASTLE  07  ST.  PBTBK  AT 

BY  MS.  B.  p.  PULLAir, 

"When  Philibert  de  Naillac,  a  French  Grand 
Minister  of  Rhodes,  took  possession  of  the  town  of 
Budrain  in  1404/  he  found  there  a  castle  built  hj 
the  Turks  on  the  rocky  extremity  of  the  peninsula 
which  bounds  the  harbour  on  the  east.  This  rock^ 
which,  as  has  already  been  stated,  ante,  page  276, 
was  anciently  occupied  by  an  Hellenic  Acropolis, 
was  a  position  of  great  strength.  It  is  about  400' 
square,  rising  abruptly  from  the  general  level  of 
the  peninsula;  its  average  elevation  above  the 
shore  is  abont  30 increasing  gradually  to  a  height 
of  40'  or  60'  on  the  east  side.  On  the  west  side  a 
space  of  about  100'  intwrenes  between  this  rock 
and  the  sea ;  on  the  south  and  cast  sides  it  is 
))ounded  by  deep  water.  On  the  north  it  is  con- 
nected with  the  mainland  by  a  low  isthmus,  which, 
as  has  been  already  remarked^  was  at  some  period 
in  antiquity  covered  with  the  sea. 

Perceiving  the  advantages  of  this  position,  De 
NaiUac  chose  it  for  the  site  of  a  new  fortress,  to 

*  [Bomo^  Istom  della  S.  Relis^one  et  Militia  dl  S.  Qiovanm,  fol. 
Roma,  1689,  Pto.  II.  p.  158,  places  this  event  in  the  year  1390, 

but  Ste.  Croix,  M^-moires  de  I'Institut  tie  France  (Clasae  d'Histoira), 
1815,  ii  p.  569,  prefers  the  later  date.— C.  T.  N.] 
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which  h«  gave  the  name  St.  Potor,'*  and  which 

from  11  s  i^rcat  strongtli  was  tu  furnish  a  snfc  pied 
a  terre  for  the  Knights  in  their  descents  \\\nn\  tlic 
eoasts  of  the  infidt^l.  The  proximity  of  this  eastl<» 
to  tliat  of  Lango,  or  Cos,  from  which  it  was  distant 
only  twelve  miles,  and  the  conBequcnt  possihility  of 
keeping  up  communication  bjr  means  of  signals,  no 
douht  influenced  the  Grand  Master  in  the  choice 
of  this  situation.  Another  ohject  of  this  fortress 
was  to  afford  sanctuary  for  those  Christian  slaves 
who  should  be  abh^  to  escape  from  their  masters ; 
and  wc  aro  informed  bv  Bosio/  that  here  was 
Icept  a  peculiar  race  of  (logs,  which  c<nil(l  dis- 
tiuguisli  by  scent  the  Christians  from  the  Turks ; 
tliat  they  fawned  upon  the  former,  and  tore  the 
latter  in  pieces.  These  dogs  were  assembled  for 
their  meals  by  the  ringing  of  a  bell,  and  were 
despatched  into  the  surrounding  country  to  guide 
Christian  captives  to  their  friends.  Tliey  were 
also  useful  in  preventing  Turkish  prisoners  from 
escapijig  from  the  fortress. 

The  new  castle  was  built  under  the  direction 
of  a  German,  Henry  Schlegelholt,  who  found  in 
the  various  ruins  of  the  ancient  city,  but  espe- 
cially in  the  Mausoleum,  a  rich  mine  of  squared 
stones,  ready  to  his  hand^  The  greater  part  of 

Thin  castle  was  called  by  the  Greeks  HiTfumov  Duca«, 
Hist.  IWzant.  od.  Par.  1<M2,  p.  G4,  c.  xxiii  ),  of  which  the  present 
name  BiiJtuiu  ia  said  to  Ijc  a  Turkish  coi  rupiion.  (Seo  St  Croix, 
in  the  Memoir  already  cited,  p.  581.)  We  learn  from  the  i>a8sagc 
ill  Guicbord,  cited  tmU,  pw  7d,  that  Bodrum  was  previously  called 
Meey. 

*  BociOp  loc  dL 

*  See  ante,  p.  74.  From  a  mnnuscript  list  of  Pa]ial  Bnib  in 
the  arcfaivee  of  the  Order  at  Malta^  p.  34,  No.  165,  we  leani 
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the  present  fortress  appears  to  be  the  work  of  the 
Knights. 

The  paris  which  scciii  to  me  to  bcloiiu;  to  the 
original  structure  are  the  soutli  wall  and  the 
h)wer  part  of  the  cast  and  west  walls,  and  also  a 
portion  of  the  north-east  angle.  Tlie  wall  is 
here  40'  high  ;  the  lower  part,  to  a  height  of  20',  is 
built  of  blocks  of  green  stone  from  the  Mausoleum, 
terminating  with  that  line  of  zig-zag  battlements 
which  is  charaeteristie  of  Turldsh  fortifications. 
This  proves  that  the  Knights  were  not  the  first  to 
destroy  the  Mausoleum  lor  the  sake  of  huilding 
materials. 

Selilr^vlholt  made  liic  most  of  the  capahilitics 
of  the  ground.  At  the  time  in  whieh  he  huilt, 
the  use  of  artillery  for  hattering:  had  not  hecome 
general,  even  in  Europe ;  thus  the  chief  modes  of 
besieging  were  by  escalade,  by  mining,  and  by 
surprises.  By  building  his  walls  around  the  rock 
instead  of  tijpon  it,  he  gained  an  altitude  of  from 
4XftoW  on  every  side  on  the  exterior,  and  heii'hts 
varying  from  20'  to  3'  within  ihe  walls,  according 
to  the  nature  of  the  ground,  so  that  it  would  bo 
difficult  for  the  besiegers  to  reach  the  summit  of 
the  walls  by  scaling,  while  the  besieged  could  gain 
easy  access  to  the  ramparts,  and  could  in  some 
places  act  in  large  bodies  for  their  defence. 
Mining  was  precluded  by  the  rocky  nature  of  the 
ground,  and  by  the  impossibility  of  reaching  the 
higher  level,  even  had  the  fosse  been  crossed. 

Surprises  were  guarded  against  by  making  ihc 

thai,  by  a  bull  of  Pope  AIexiiiid«r  Y.,  dated  Piaa,  3  KaL  Aq^iwI. 
1400,  plenary  iiululgence  waiii  granted  to  all  those  wbo  ^V6  aid  to 
the  building  of  the  castle  of  Bt.  Peter. 
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entrance  to  the  inner  part  of  the  castle  circuitous. 
The  main  gateway  is  on  the  south  side,  and  only 
reached  by  a  passage  through  six  other  gateway  s, 
each  capable  of  defence,  and  across  a  wooden 
bridge,  which  couhl  easily  be  destroyed  or  over- 
thrown. The  mention  of  these  seven  gates  l)y 
historians  lias  evidently  led  Major  Porter,  in  his 
"  History  of  the  Knights  of  Malta,"  °  to  suppose 
that  there  were  seven  eneemUB;  whereas  in  the 
strongest  part  there  are  not  more  than  three. 

Coronelli'  is  the  first  writer,  so  far  as  I  know, 
who  gives  an  account  of  the  Oastle  of  Budrum ;  and 
liis  description,  thoui^h  very  inaccurate  as  regards 
inscriptions,  is,  on  tlic  whole,  valiial)le. 

About  the  vear  1480  the  castle  was  tlioroiii^hlv 
repaired  by  tlie  Grand  I\[aster,  Pt"ter  d" Aubu.sson. 
It  must  have  been  agaui  repaired  in  1522,  wlien, 
according  to  Guieliard,  much  material  was  taken 
from  tlie  Mausoleum,  and  the  discoverv  of  the 
sepulchral  chamber  took  place :  hut  the  building 
works  must  have  been  carried  on  almost  during 
the  whole  time  of  the  occupation  by  the  Knights, 
as  is  evident  from  the  occurrence  in  the  walls  of 
the  sliiekU  of  nearly  all  the  Grand  Masters  of  the 
Order  in  succession,  from  the  time  of  riiilibrrt  de 
Naillac  to  that  of  Fabricins  de  Caretio,  who  died 
1521,  the  year  l)eforc  the  commencement  of  the 
last  siege  of  Rhodes.  With  these  shields  are 
always  associated  that  of  the  Order,  and  the 
shield  of  the  Captain  of  the  Castle  for  the  time 
being.8 

•  Vol.  L  p.  309.  f  laola  di  Rodi,  YeiMt.  1703. 

^  [In  1470,  a  fresh  supply  of  ttttttiitions  of  war,  jm  o visions,  aixl 
buikliag  materials  was  sent  to  the  caatle  on  the  reqnuaUon  of  tbe 
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The  position  and  dates  of  many  of  these  shields 
will  be  noted  in  the  general  description. 

Approaching  the  castle  from  the  town  we  como 
first  to  a  glacis  of  vinnsnal  size,  which  occupies  the 
■whole  widtli  of  the  isthmus.  Its  grassy  slope  now 
forms  the  burial-ground  of  an  adjoining  mosque. 
The  glacis  presents  an  ohtuse  angle  to  the  front ; 
at  its  western  corner  it  is  pierced  for  a  ramp,  which 
leads  by  a  gradual  ascent  to  a  gateway  opening  to 
the  fosse,  the  first  of  the  seren  through  which  the 
castle  is  entered. 

Tliis  gateway  is  built  into  the  wall  of  the  counter- 
scarp fifteen  feet  from  the  bottom  of  the  fosse. 
Its  jambs  and  lintels  arc  formed  of  architrave 
stones  from  the  Mausoleum,  and  in  the  wall  on 
the  left  one  of  the  slabs  of  frieze  now  in  the 
British  Museum  was  formerly  inserted.''  On  the 
inner  side,  over  the  gate,  are  three  shields  arranged 
in  a  line,  the  centre  one  smaller  than  the  rest, 
bearing — 

Chevalier  Francis  do  BuxhoIo,  captain  of  the  fortress. — Bosio,  Pte.  ii. 
p.  322.  Tn  H7o,  two  solrliei's  trieA  to  lictray  the  Castle  of  Biidruin, 
but  tlio  i»lufc  wa:^  (lis.  overed.  Fr.  Giuvaimi  Ciiirio,  one  of  tho 
tour  Corj.'«table8  of  the  castle,  was,  iu  couetequence,  deprived  of  Im 
office.  All  the  windows  of  the  priuci|uU  wall  looking  aeaward  were 
then  walled  np,  and  it  was  ordered  that  no  more  windows  be  made 
on  the  sea  nde. — Ibid.  p.  34&  In  1480,  John  Kendall,  %hea  Tttroo> 
jtuHer  of  the  Order,  was  sent  to  Irchiud  to  obtain  aid  for  the  (  .■i>tl<> 
of  St.  Peter,  then  menaced  with  a  siegp  by  the  Turks,  and  to  dis- 
tribute indulgenrea  for  this  ptirpose.  On  this  occasion  ho  wm 
furni.shed  with  letters  from  King  Kdward  IV.,  in  wliicli  Ids  uiuiaiuu 
was  accredited. —  Rymer,  Fa;dei*a,  xii,  p.  112. — C.  T.  N.j 

^  [Of  these  marbles  one  measured  6'  4"  by  2' ;  another  4'  hj 
S'  2"  ;  a  thifd  6'  10"  by  2'  S".  Two  long  pieces  of  similar  marble 
Are  here  iDserted  in  the  doorway  a.^;  jambs.  Tlicy  are  1'  wide,  and 
6'  in  length  to  the  ground.  A  ]K>rtjoa  of  their  length  is  probably 
concealed  tn  the  soil. — C.  T.  N.] 
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1st.  The  Cross  of  the  Order. 

2nd.  Three  bars  gemelles;  above  the  shield  a 

rose  surinouiitrHl  by  a  Jlenr  de  lys,  probably  as  the 
badi^e  of  t  he  Tri'iich  '*  Lanyue "  (the  arms  of 
Gatineau). 

3rd.  Two  lions  passant  (the  arms  of  Guy  dc 
Blanehefort,  Grand  Master  durinir  the  year  1513). 

Below  is  the  following  inscription,  in  Roman 
letters : — 

PROPTER   CATHOLICA    FIDE  TENBTUR 

LOCU  ISTUM.  F.  JAC.  GATINEAU.  CAP.  1513. 

On  passing  this  gateway,  the  road  to  tlie  castle 
is  continued  over  a  woocim  bridge,  luruierly  a 
drawbridge,  to  a  second  and  steeper  ramp,  which 
descends  to  the  bottom  of  the  foss(\  The  piers 
for  the  levers  of  the  drawbridge  still  remain. 

The  fosse  at  the  point  where  the  road  crosses  it  is 
150'  wide,  and  seems  to  be  about  the  natural  lerel 
of  the  isthmus,  bciiii^  1'  G '  above  tlie  line  of  the 
tideless  sea.  The  glacis  is  artilicial,  and  wa^  loi  iiuMl 
in  tlie  bP2:innin£r  of  the  10th  centurv,  when  the 
practice  of  battering  by  artillery  made  it  necessary 
to  protect  the  lower  part  of  the  walls. 

At  a  distance  of  about  440'  from  the  western 
shore,  the  glacis  makes  an  obtuse  angle,  and  runs 
for  a  length  of  168'  till  it  reaches  the  sea  on  the 
east  side,  at  which  point  the  ditch  is  rather  less 
than  100'  wide.  The  i?reat  width  of  the  north 
fosse  at  its  western  end  rendered  necessary  a 
cascmated  battery  to  ]>revent  the  landing  of  troo])S 
inside  the  glacis.  This  work,  which  was  built  in 
1513,  extends  for  a  length  of  nearly  120',  leaving 
a  little  port,  35'  wide  between  its  northern  ex- 
tremity and  the  wall  of  the  counterscarp.    It  is 
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pierced  for  four  guns  towards  the  sea  and  two 
towards  the  fosse  flanking  the  second  gateway. 
The  roof  is  of  solid  masonry,  gabled  externally 

to  prevent  tlie  lodgment  of  shells.  It  is  entered 
by  a  doorway  at  the  southern  end. 

The  approach  to  the  west  lusse  was  protected 
bv  a  l)arbican  whicli  extends  from  the  casemated 
battery  80'  in  a  direction  parallel  with  the  north 
fosse,  till  it  reaches  the  bastion  which  forms  the 
north-west  comer  of  the  main  work. 

At  a  distance  of  120"  to  the  east  of  the  north- 
west bastion  the  curtain  turns  northward,  running 
for  a  distance  of  7i',  when  it  terminates  in  a 
curved  bastion,  built  for  three  ijuns,  which  com- 
mands the  u;ate  in  the  u:laeis  and  tlie  north  fosse. 
From  this  bastion  the  curtain  extends  nearlv  100 
to  the  east ;  at  this  point  a  small  redan  with  a 
watch-tower  at  its  extremity  juts  out.  The  wall 
beyond  the  redan  inclines  towards  the  south  till 
it  reaches  the  sea  at  the  north-east  angle  of  the 
castle ;  from  this  point  it  runs  due  south  till  it 
reaches  the  southern  margin  of  the  rock,  whence 
it  returns  at  a  rii^lit  angk^  westward  for  480'.  At 
tills  point  it  returns  again  at  a  right  ani^le,  run- 
ning due  north  till  it  joins  the  barbican  already 
mentioned,  thus  forming,  except  on  the  north  side, 
a  regular  parallelogram. 

Having  marked  out  the  general  form  of  tlu*. 
external  defences,  I  will  resume  the  description  of 
the  approach  to  the  interior.  The  position  of  the 
first  gateway  in  the  wall  of  the  northern  counter- 
scarp has  been  already  pointed  out.  Opposite  to 
this  gateway  is  a  })Ostern  in  the  outer  wall  of  the 
barbican.    On  each  side  is  an  embrasure  for  a  gun. 

2  u  2 
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Above  the  postern  on  the  fosse  side  are  three 
shields,  arranged  in  an  arched  compartment;  one 
below,  two  above,  bearing — 
Ist.  The  cross  of  the  Order. 

2n(l.  Quarterly,  1  and  4,  tlie  cross  of  the  Ordor; 
2  and  .'5,  five  1j(  ndlots  dexter  (tin*  arms  ol'  do 
Caret  to,  Grand  Master  1513 — 1521). 

3rd.  Quarterly. 

The  date  is  1517. 

The  same  hearing  oocnrs  in  nnothcr  ])lar<»  with 
this  inscription:  F.  COllJ^EXilUS  DE  HAM- 
BEOUC  CAPITANB. 

4.  A  shield  bearing  a  fess/ 

At  a  distance  of  48'  behind  (he  &rst  wall  of  the 
harhican,  \vliic!i  is  of  the  same  date  as  the  case- 
mated  battery  and  the  escarp  on  the  north  side,  is 
a  second  wall  with  a  rampart  terminating:  in  a 
circular  water-tower.  Tlie  masonry  is  of  that  pe- 
culiar bossy  kind,  which  is  characteristic  of  early 
16th  century  work,  showing  that  the  water-tower 
and  barbican  are  coeval  with  the  inner  line  of 
defence,  which  is  built  in  a  similar  manner.  The 
water-tower  has  bold  machicoulis;  all  the  parapets 
are  finished  with  zigzaprs;  in  the  Turkish  manner. 
In  a  recess  on  the  south  salo  of  this  tower  is 
placed  a  headless  figure  of  a  Roman  warrior;  it 
is  mucli  mutilated,  and  of  late  stvle. 

A  tiiird  gateway  leads  out  of  the  barbican  into 
the  western  fosse.  Tliis  gateway  is  not  placed 
exactly  opposite  to  the  gateway  in  the  outer  wall  of 
the  barbican,  an  arrangement  which  would  give  the 
defenders  the  advantage  of  an  oblique  passage. 

'  In  this  gateway  are  more  marble?,  appareutly  architrave  stones 
fi  uui  the  Mauiiulcum.    Two  of  theiu  urc  0'  long,  hy  2'  2^"  by  1 . 
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Having  passed  out  of  tlic  barbican  through  this 
third  gateway,  we  find  ourselves  in  the  western 
fosse,  having  on  our  left  the  main  wall  of  the  castle 

rising  to  a  hoiglit  of  50',  witli  a  short  salient 
at  its  nortlierii  oxtrc^mitT.     T\w  lower  courses 

t. 

of  this  wall  are  probably  part  of  the  original 
Turkisli  castle,  as  there  are  no  shields  upon  it.  The 
blocks  which  compose  these  lower  courses  are 
hammer-dressed^  and  were  probably  taken  from  the 
eastern  wall  of  the  ancient  city,  which,  as  will  be 
seen  by  the  plan  of  Halicarnassiis  (Plate  1.),  lias 
been  removed  in  the  part  nearest  the  sea.  The  upper 
l)art  of  the  wall  is  composed  of  courses  of  green 
stone  from  the  Mausoleum  and  of  brick,  in  the 
centre  of  which  shields  of  the  Knights  bearing  date 
A.D.  1492  have  been  inserted.  Over  a  sort  of  blank 
doorway  are  three  shields  in  small  panels^  the 
centre  surmounted  hy  the  cardinal's  hat  of  the 
Cjiaud  Master  L  Aiibusson. 

1st.  Cross  of  the  Order,  encircled  by  a  garter; 
beneath,  two  roses. 

2nd.  Quarterly,  1  and  4,  cross  of  the  Order; 
2  and  3,  a  cross  ancrce  (the  arms  of  Peter  D'Au- 
busson.  Grand  Master  1476 — ^1503). 

8rd.  A  chevron  indented  between  three  roses ; 
ill  chief,  the  cross  of  the  Order. 

It  is  evident  that  it  was  intended  to  eontinue 
on  the  western  side  the  massive  masonry  of  tlu^ 
northern  escarp,  as  at  the  angle  of  the  salient 
in  the  western  wall  already  mentioned  are  left 
projecting  stones  at  every  alternate  course  to 
tooth  into  the  wall,  which  was  intended  to  be 
subsequently  built.  The  u])pei'  part  of  the  salient 
on  this  side  is  built  of  marble  blocks  from  the 
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pprlbolm  wall  ol'  the  Mausoleum.  The  counterscarp 
ol'  the  western  fosse  is  lunned  by  tlie  bn<'k  wall 
of  a  wide  rampart,  and  faces  tlie  sea.  This  rampart 
is  258'  long  by  25'  liigh,  nnd  is  built  entirely 
of  green  stone  from  the  Mausoleum.  In  the 
sea  face  of  the  wall  were  four  lions  from  the 
Mausoleum;  and  in  the  opposite  face  one  more, 
which  liav(»  since  been  rcuiuvcd.  The  positions  of 
four  of  these  lions  is  shown  in  the  view  of  the 
castle  (Plate  XXXIII.).-' 

A  fourth  gateway,  leading  up  to  the  terre-pleine 
of  'this  outwork  through  a  covered  rampart,  con- 
tinues the  approach  to  the  interior.  Oyer  this 
gateway  are  three  shields  bearing — Ist,  Cross  of 
the  Order  ;  2nd,  Two  lions  passant  (the  arras  of 
Ciiy  de  Blancliefort,  Grand  Master  1513);  3rd,  A 
cross  botonee  within  a  bordurc  engrailed.'' 

The  rampart  on  the  west  does  not  run  pa  nil  lei 
with  the  inner  curtain,  but  inclines  a  little  to  the 
south-west,  so  that  the  ditch  is  wider  at  the 

p  Three  s1a1>e  of  the  fri«M  retnoTed  by  Lord  Stratford  do 
Redcliflb  were  alao  formerly  inserted  in  the  sea  face  of  this  wall, 
anatiged  round  a  lion's  head,  of  which  a  woodeut  is  j^ren  ante^ 
p.  83.  Above  this  lion  was  a  shield  be  aring  tlie  urms  uf  the 
Order  quarterly  with  tli*  »o  of  the  Grand  Master,  Emeric  irAm- 
boise,  and  below,  a  sliieUl  bearing  a  castle  in  chief,  below  the  in- 
scription, F.  Consttintius  «lc  <*{'<^rti!*,  CapitHneu.s  l-'JOO.  Roe  a  view 
of  th('s«-  li  irzi'M  in  their  original  iinsitimi,  in  J.  H.  AUaa':s  Pictorial 
Tour  in  ihc  Mo  litcrranfan, — L>)nduii,  HSio,  p.  .39, — C.  T.  N.] 

^  Ju  the  viciitilv  oi  this  gateway  souic  of  the^labs  of  frieze  which 
were  ramoved  bj  Lord  Stratford  de  Bedclitife  m  1846  were  built 
into  the  walls. 

There  is  a  view  in  the  second  volume  of  the  **  Ionian  Antiquities 
intended  to  represent  the  position  of  these  sculptures ;  bat  it  is 

nio^it  Htnmgelv  inaccumte,  and  was  })robably  made  up  from  sketches 
taken  by  the  artist  from  a  boat  iu  the  harbour. 
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southern  than  at  the  northern  end.  The  rampart 
has  embrasures  for  four  guns  towards  tlie  west,  and 
three  towards  the  south.  About  three-quarters 
of  its  length  from  the  fourth  gateway  the  road 
crosses  the  west  fosse  by  a  slight  wooden  bridge, 
which  leads  through  a  square-headed  gateway  into 
a  second  barbican.  This  is  a  square  work  with  an 
outer  and  an  inner  gateway,  and  pointed  battle- 
ments all  round.  The  date  of  its  erection  is  1455. 
The  masonry  of  this  work  is  for  the  most  part  in- 
ferior to  that  of  the  rest  of  the  castle.  Over  the 
outer  gateway  are  three  shields  in  small  panel.  1st, 
Across  of  the  Order  ;  2nd,  Paly  of  six  (the  arms  of 
Emeric  d'Amboise,  Grand  Master  1503 — 1512) ; 
8rd,  A  Cross  vuidee  and  pommetee ;  in  chief  the 
Cross  of  the  Order.  Over  the  inner  gateway  are 
three  shields. 

Ist.  A  chief  dansette  (the  arms  of  Jaques  de 
Milly,  Grand  Master  1464—1461). 

2iid.  A  Cross  ol  the  Order.  Quarterly,  1  and  1-, 
three  lozenges,  each  charprod  with  a  fleur  de  lys ; 
a  quarter,  per  pah',  ermine  aiul  paly  of  four ;  for 
llambrouc  (?) ;  2  and  3,  "  parti  el  couple,"  1,  a 
lion  rampant ;  2,  three  pales ;  3,  three  mascles ;  for 
Berghes  de  Walaim. 

8rd.  A  Lion  rampant,  in  chief,  i\fo  fleursde  lys, 
within  engrailed  border ;  below,  an  inscription  with 
the  date  1455. 

After  issuing  out  of  the  barbican  by  its  inner 
gateway,  the  sixth  from  the  entrance,  the  road 
turns  to  the  south,  and  ascends  by  a  slightly 
inclined  ramp  till  it  readies  a  south-west  angle, 
where  it  gains  a  platform  placed  in  front  of  the 
seventh  or  main  gateway.  This  platform  approaches 
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close  to  the  edge  of  the  rock  on  which  the  castle  is 

built,  and  tho  lower  part  of  it  is  undermined  by 
the  sea.  On  its  southern  and  western  faces  is  a 
revet(vnHMit  of  green  stone.  It  has  embrasures  lor 
iiiiio  j^nuis  on  the  south,  and  for  eight  on  tlie  west. 
The  main  gate  is  still  further  protected  by  a  wall 
10'  thick,  and  6'  or  7'  bisjh,  above  the  level  of  the 
platform.  This  is  reached  by  a  flight  of  steps ;  it 
returns  at  right  angles,  running  due  north  till  it 
reaches  tho  angle  of  the  barbican.  This  wall  has 
no  part'pet,  and  seems  to  have  been  intended  for 
arehers  and  small-anncd  men.  There  is  a  square 
lower  at  the  south-west  iu\v;\v  of  the  main  wall, 
witli  a  bartizan  at  its  soutli-w est  ani^le. 

Beneath  the  bartiziin,  about  half-way  up  the 
tower,  are  six  shields,  arranged  under  a  label 
mouldii^,  with  the  date  of  its  erection,  1448,  The 
masonry  of  this  tower  and  of  the  adjoining  main 
gateway  is  suj^rior  to  that  of  the  south  and  west 
entrance.  This  main  gateway,  the  seventh  and 
last  in  the  series,  leads  directlv  into  the  bodv  of 
the  fortress,  terniiiiating  the  circuitous  approach. 
It  fac<-^  duv  south  ;  on  it  are  three  shields  and  a 
sunk  ])auel.  The  following  are  the  l)earings  on  the 
shields : 

1st.  Bearing  f(»ss  paly  of  4,  in  chief,  the  Cross 
of  the  Order;  above  the  shield  is  a  cross  patri* 
archal. 

2nd.  Quarterly ;  1st  and  4tb,  Cross  of  the  Order; 

2nd  and  3rd,  paly  of  six  (the  arms  of  Emeric 

d'Anil>oiso,  1503—1512). 

Ihd.  The  bearing  is  the  saiue  as  that  on  the  first; 
above  it  is  a  palm,  a  pilgrim's  staif  and  cscalop; 
over  all  is  the  following  iuscriptiou 
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LH.S.  SALVA  NOS  DOMINE  VIGILANTES; 
GFSTODI  NOS  DOilMIENTES. 

NISI  3X)MINUS  CUSTODIERIT  OIVITA- 
TEM,  PfiUSTBA  VliilLAT  QUI  CUSTODIT 
EAM. 

Prom  this  gateway  a  covered  passage  adjoining 
the  guardhouse  h\'uls  into  th(»  outer  Bayle  of  the 
castle,  which  rxtcndsthe  w  iiule  lengtli  of  the  west 
side,  and  is  ahout  150'  in  width.  This  enclosure 
contains  the  chapel  of  the  Knights,  now  a  mosque> 
and  a  small  powder-maga8ine>  It  is  separated 
from  the  inner  Bayle  by  rows  of  houses  formerly 
inhabited  hy  Janisaries. 

In  the  inner  Bayle,  which  is  upon  liiLrher  ground 
than  the  outer,  stands  the  kceji,  which  consists  of 
two  lofty  towers,  connected  hy  a  lower  huildiug. 
Tlnn-  stand  due  east  and  west  of  one  another. 

We. will  eommence  our  survey  of  the  wall  at  the 
west  comer  of  the  guardhouse,  proceeding  from 
south  to  north.  The  rampart  is  here  reached  by  a 
flight  of  twenty  steps ;  the  wall  in  this  part  was 
never  mounted  bv  cannon,  as  it  is  onlv  4'  wide  iu 
many  places.  A  further  flight  of  twelve  steps 
leads  up  to  the  parapet  of  the  square  hattlemented 
tower,  which  forms  the  south-west  angle.  At  this 
•angle  projects  the  bartizan,  or  look>out  turret.  It  is 
supported  on  bold  corbels  of  three  courses.  At  the 
north-west  angle  of  this  turret  we  descend  to  the 
general  level  of  the  walls  by  a  similar  lliglit  of 
to  that  which  led  up  to  the  tower,  and  pass 
along  the  straight  west  wall,  which  is  battlement ed 
and  crenellatedi  to  the  north-west  bastion,  which 
has  been  already  noticed  in  the  description  of  the 
iiortliem  fosse,  and  which  has  a  curved  front. 
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with  an  embrasure  flanking  the  second  bridge  and 
barbican.  This  bastion  and  the  curtain,  which 
forms  the  escarp  of  the  fosse  on  this  side,  are  of 

the  ])ost  masonry,  and  evidently  the  last  work 
completed.  The  walls  are  14'  thick,  built  battering, 
and  with  massive  slopes  to  the  embrasures;  the 
upper  part  of  the  wall  has  been  repaired  with  green 
stone.  It  has  been  akeadj  noticed  that  at  a 
distance  of  120'  from  the  north-west  bastion^  the 
curtain  turns  northward,  terminating  in  another 
curred  bastion  built  for  three  guns,  which  com- 
mands the  gate  in  the  i^lacis  and  the  north  fossc- 
Here  commenees  au  inner  line  of  defence,  ennsist- 
iog  of  a  circular  and  semicircular  tower,  with  a 
connecting  curtain,  lictween  this  and  the  outer 
wall  a  natural  depression  of  the  rock  has  been 
taken  advantage  of  to  form  a  second  fosse.  This 
smaller  ditch  is  57'  wide  in  the  widest  part.  The 
outer  wall  or  counterguard  is  formed  by  the  escarp 
of  tlie  main  t'osse. 

The  banqnette  of  this  work  is  of  solid  masonry, 
and  there  are  platforms  for  three  guns  in  the 
curtain,  and  two  in  the  redan;  below  are  large 
casemated  chambers.  On  the  outer  face  of  the 
redan  are  two  rows  of  embrasures  for  guns,  which 
had  been  worked  in  the  casemate,  and  which  com- 
mand the  eastern  extremity  of  the  main  fosse  ;  and 
adjoinini;  tlicm,  near  the  north-eastern  angle  of 
the  fortress,  there  is  a  small  sally-port  now  blocked 
up.  At  the  north-east  angle  we  gain  the  upper 
level  of  the  castle,  that  is  to  say,  the  level  of  the 
inner  Bayle,  by  a  flight  of  twenty  steps,  near  which 
point  the  inner  line  of  defence  terminates.  At 
the  top  of  the  stops  is  a  small  iiaukiug  angle. 
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The  east  wall  extends  in  a  str.iii^lit  line,  inibioken 
(except  by  a  bartizau  with  creiiellations  flanking 
both  ways)  to  the  rc^fectory,  at  the  south-east 
angle,  whence  the  south  Avail  eonducts  us  to  the 
gatehouse.    The  east  and  south  walls  are  hoth  of 
the  same  date,  and  of  mferior  workmanship  to 
that  of  the  other  walls  of  the  castle.  Towards 
the  centre  of  the  general  area,  inclosed  by  the 
castle  walls,  stand  the  two  high  towers  already 
notieed.    Thev  were  evidently  built  at  different 
periods:   the  westernmost  is  the  earlier.  This 
tower  is  three  stories  high,  and  surmounted  by 
heavy  machicoulis ;  the  walls  are  built  \\  ith  stones 
from  ancient  buildings;  amongst  them  are  a 
number  of  drums,  and  a  capital  from  a  column  of 
the  Ionic  order.    On  the  north  side  is  a  rude 
figure  of  St.  George  and  the  Dragon,  above  which 
is  an  inscription :  ADMIRATUS  RODI  CAPITA- 
[^EUS]  HOC  0?L  [S  I'  JECIT.    Below  are  throe 
shields,  1  and  3  bearincr  l)ends  of  six,  in  chiel,  a 
rose  between  two  marth'ts  ;  1st  and  3rd,  the  Cross 
of  the  Order;  2nd  and  ^th,  a  fess  (the  arms  of 
John  de  Lastic,  Qrand  Master  1437 — 1454). 

The  upper  chamber  of  this  tower  has  a  waggon- 
headed  vault,  and  is  lighted  by  a  square-headed 
window  on  the  east  side.  Over  the  door  leading  to 
this  chamber  is  a  shield  carved  upon  the  under  side 
of  an  Ionic  capital,  witli  the  same  Itearing-  as  Nos.  1 
and  3  just  deserihed,  and  with  the  word  ITALIA 
above.  It  wouhl  seem  that  this,  together  with 
the  two  towers  in  the  inner  line  of  defence,  and  the 
inner  wall  of  the  first  barbican,  already  described, 
formed  part  of  the  first  castle  of  the  Knights. 

This  tower  is  connected  with  the  one  to  the  ea$t 
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by  a  building  49'  long,  and  about  20'  liii^'b.  with  a 
terrace  on  the  top  of  it,  from  wliich  the  tirsl  iioor 
chambers  of  botli  towers  arc  reached.  The  north 
face  of  this  building  is  constructed  of  fine  limestone 
blocks  more  than  a  foot  thick.  Massive  limestone 
slabs  form  the  stejis  leading  up  to  It.*  To  the  west 
of  this  tower  is  an  advanced  work  of  similar  height. 
Under  these  two  buildings  are  groined  chambers, 
used  till  lately  as  jiowdci-magazines. 

The  tower  to  the  east  is  three  stories  in.  height, 
and  of  later  construction  than  the  other. 

The  first-floor  cliamber,  which  has  a  waggon- 
headod  vault,  was  probably  the  residence  of  the 
commandant  of  the  castle.  A  winding  staircase 
in  the  thickness  of  the  wall  leads  to  the  top 
story;  this  was  lighted  by  four  square-headed 
windows,  one  in  each  face.  The  roof  has  fallen 
in ;  there  are  battlements  all  round,  and  on  one 
side  the  piers  of  an  ahirm  bell.  The  view  from 
the  summit  of  tlus  tower  is  verv  exleiisivo,  em- 
bracing  the  two  bays,  the  wholo  of  the  site  of  the 
ancient  city,  the  island  of  Cos,  and  the  promontory 
of  Cnidus.  There  are  no  stones  from  the  Mauso* 
leum  in  the  keep,  but  some  grey  marble  mouldings, 
which  may  have  been  taken  from  the  Todinm* 
Near  these  towers  on  the  north-east  is  a  very  lai-gc 
deep  cistern.'"  To  the  south  of  this  tower  the 
iiati\  e  ruck  is  levelled  to  form  the  bed  of  an  ancient 
Hellenic  wall. 

•  [Over  the  door  is  insciiLcd  ;~F.  CORNEUUS  DE  HA- 
BROUCK  CAPITANEL  S.— a  T.  N.] 

"*  Qln  the  external  face  of  this  tower  Bi<e  three  shield«,  bearing 
rcupectiTely,  the  Oroos  of  the  Order,  tlie  arma  of  Julia  da  I^stic^ 
and  a  beud  on  a  field  cheeky.— -C.  T.  N.] 
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The  tower,  which  stands  at  the  south-east  angle, 
is  composed  of  three  stories,  the  two  lower  ones 

of  which  were  dungeons,  approached,  as  is  the 
case  in  most  of  the  castles  of  the  14th  century,  by 
oeiUcts  in  the  vaults  ahove  them.  The  floor  of  the 
lowest  must  have  been  about  50'  below  the  level  of 
the  ramparts  of  the  castle.  A  more  melancholy 
place  of  confinement  can  hardly  he  imagined.  The 
upper  story  forms  a  refectory.  The  floor  of  this 
apartment  is  on  a  level  with  the  rampart,  which 
here  is  not  more  than  three  feet  above  the  general 
level  of  the  ground.  It  has  a  was^on-headed 
vault,  ■Ami  is  lighted  by  three  deeply  eiuhnisured 
windows,  with  semicircular  heads  internally,  and 
square  heads  outside."  In  a  reveal  of  a  window  on 
the  west  side  is  the  door  of  a  staircase  in  the  thick-* 
ness  of  the  wall.  This  leads  to  an  u;  per  apartment, 
probably  a  dormitory.  The  corbels  which  supported 
the  floor  of  this  room  still  remain  at  the  springing  of 
the  vault.  The  walls  throughout  are  6'  3"  thick.  This 
tower  was  erected  by  Englishmen,  whose  shields 
are  seen  in  a  row  over  the  door,  twenty-three  in 
number,  \uth  the  following  bearings: — The  arms 
of  England  witli  a  crest  u})oii  a  mantled  hehu 
above  the  shield;  three  other  shields  have  the 
same  charge  with  differences ;  on  the  rest  are  the 
arms  of  !^^ontague,  Stafford,  De  Vere,  and  other 
English  families.*    The  national  character  of  tho 

^  The  sides  of  the  windows  in  this  refectory  are  covered  with 
naiiics  of  kniglits  and  armorial  bearings,  carefully  cut  in  the  stones 
hj  tUoM  who  kept  watch  and  ward  in  this  castle.  Manj  of  these 
names  are  Spanish.  Faonniiles  of  all  these  inscriptions  were 
executed  by  Corporal  Spsekman. 

»  For  i\w  identi6cation  of  these  ooats,  see  note  at  the  end  of 
thU  Ax>pendix. 
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areliitocturo  may  he  traoed  in  the  dcsiirn  of  tlie 
ont ranee -door,  wliicli  lias  an  equilateral  arclied 
head,  and  two  bold  bowtels  for  its  external  mould- 
in^'s.     Tlic  stvlc  is  rather  earlier  than  the  date 
when  the  Knights  first  established  themselves  at 
Budrttm,  but  we  may  suppose  that  this  tower  was 
designed  by  an  Englishman,  in  the  style  which  was 
in  vogue  when  he  left  his  native  country,  probahly 
twenty  vears  before  the  erection  of  the  castle.  The 
ehapel  of  the  Knights,  subsequently  converted  into 
a  mosque  by  the  addition  of  a  minaret,  and  by 
some  simple  alterations  in  the  interior,  stands  in 
the  outer  Bayle  near  the  main  gate.    It  is  in  the 
form  of  a  parallelogram  terminating  in  a  semicir- 
cular apse.    The  architecture  is  of  that  peculiarly 
heavy  character  which  prevails  iii  the  houses  of 
tlie  Order  at  TUi()(l(>s,  and  is  probably  of  Spanish 
origin.    The  chapel  stands  due  east  and  west. 
The  west  front  has  three  doorways  with  square 
heada;  there  is  a  window  above  each ;  the  centre 
window  is  &  ^  high^  and  2'  8"  wide>  and  has  an 
ogee  head;  the  mouldings  of  the  jambs  both  of 
the  doors  and  windows  consist  of  a  hollow  l)etween 
two  rr)l]s;  in  that  of  the  centre  window  the  hollow 
is  tiiied  in  with  a  pattern  of  running  foliage.  The 
side  windows  are  lower,  and  have  semicircular 
heads  and  projecting  sills,  with  a  running  pattern 
beneath.   Above  the  centre  window  is  a  niche, 
with  cuspings  in  the  head ;  and  at  the  apex  of  the 
gable,  which  is  of  flat  pitch,  is  sculptured,  in  low 
relief,  what  seems  to  be  the  stem  of  a  cross  with 
foliage  round  it.    There  are  two  windows  on  the 
north  side,  low  and  square-headed.    The  root'  is  of 
stone,  waggon-headed ;  massive  tie-beams  cross  at 
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intervals  at  the  springing  line  of  the  vault,  giving 
a  peculiar  character  to  the  interior  of  the  huilding ; 
the  ceiling  of  the  apse  is  a  half-donu^  like  the  conch 
of  ill!  ordinary  Byzantine  church.  Part  of  the 
rood-Roreeu  is  now  arranged  in  a  slanting  direction 
across  the  apse,  to  direct  the  \vorslni)per  towards 
Mecca  in  his  devotions,  and  another  portion  has 
been  used  to  form  the  staii-case,  which  now  leads 
to  the  pulpit  of  the  preacher. 

The  screen  had  five  compartments  on  each  side 
of  the  door :  seven  only  in  all  remain.  There  were 
five  stages  in  each  compartment:  the  upper  of 
these  consists  of  a  heavy  Renaissance  cornice,  added 
])robably  about  ir)22,  exhibil iiii^^  an  early  example 
of  the  decline  of  the  art.  Below  the  cornice  are 
trefoil  headed  arches,  springing  from  twisted  co- 
lumns, witli  straight-sided  crocketed  canopies.  The 
stnire  underneath  this  has  op-ee  arches,  with  trace- 
ried  spandrib,  and  beneath  all  is  a  small  row  of 
plidn  arches.  The  lower  part  seems  to  have  be* 
longed  to  an  earlier  chapeL 

The  ornaments  on  the  string  of  the  staircase 
have  quite  the  character  of  late  16th  century  work. 
The  oriiriual  screen  was  probably  of  German  or 
English  design,  to  Asliirli  the  cornice;  and  staircase 
seem  to  have  been  later  additions,  made  bv  some 
Italian  or  Spanish  knight.  On  the  north  external 
wall  of  the  chapel  is  an  inscription,  bearing  the 
names  of  three  Spanish  knights  and  the  date  1519, 
and  going  far  to  prove  that  this  was  not  the  first 
chapel  erected. 

There  remain  to  be  described  the  two  towers 
which,  as  has  already  been  stated,  form  part  of 
the  inner  line  of  defence  on  the  north  side.  Of 
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these,  OIK'  semicircular,  hiiilt  with  roijiilnr  rourscs 
of  bossy  masonry ;  it  has  line  bold  macliieouUs.  On 
the  outer  side  are  four  medallions,  three  of  wliieh 
contain  shields,  the  fourth,  a  %ure  of  St.  John 
the  Baptist,  rudely  executed.  The  bearings  on 
the  three  shields  are, — 1.  The  Cross  of  the  Order; 
2.  A  fess  (the  anns  of  J.  de  Lastie,  Grand  Master 
1137— 145i) ;  3.  A  lion.  Ynmi  the  date  of  the 
shields  and  tlie  character  of  the  masonry,  I  should 
suppose  this  tower  to  belong  to  the  older  portion 
of  the  castle,  built  at  the  commencement  of  the 
16th  century.  It  has  three  stories,  with  vaulted 
chambers.  The  other  tower  is  circular,  and  situated 
(Nl'  to  the  west  of  the  former ;  this  is  also  of  three 
sturies;  the  lower  chamber  in  both  cases  was  a 
st()rehous(\  Upon  each  facc^  ufthe  tower  arc  black 
letter  inscriptions,  with  the  respective  dates  14»4fO 
and  1458. 

On  the  connecting  curtain,  which  is  rudely  built, 
is  the  shield  of  Prance,  with  angel  supporters.  On 
either  side  of  this  were  lions  in  the  round  built  into 

the  wall.''  After  the  outer  line  of  defence  was  built, 
tlie  two  towers  formed  cavaliers  to  the  outer  work, 
and  ])r()bably  had  several  guns  mounted  upon  iheir 
platforms.  The  garrison  was  well  supplied  with 
water,  as  there  are  immense  reservoirs  cut  in 
the  rock  in  various  parts  of  the  castle.  Under 
the  chapel  these  reservoirs  occupy  its  entire  area. 
A  very  large  quantity  of  green  rag-stone  from 

[p  These  Hons  were  sent  to  ConstanUnople  in  ISSl,  to  be  placed 
in  the  ImyieM  Museum  tliere.  In  this  curtain  also  ooeur  the 
shields  of  the  Grand  Masters  Jacques  de  MiWy,  with  the  date 
1460,  aii  l  of  Raiiuond  Zacosta,  with  the  date  1465  in  black 
lettcr.~C.  T.  N.] 
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the  Mausoleum  is  used  in  the  construction  of  the 
castle :  the  whole  of  the  sea  rampart  on  the  west 
sitU',  a  solid  mass  of  masonry,  258'  lonij;  l)y  25'  x  55'; 
a  great  part  of  ihv  western  oscarp,  the  hattery  in 
front  of  the  main  gateway,  the  chaiicl,  the  lower 
part  of  the  curtaiu  on  the  west  side,  parts  of  the 
refectory  and  of  the  vaults  of  the  cliambers  in  the 
towers,  as  well  as  those  places  that  have  heen  re- 
paired and  strengthened  in  the  east  and  south 
curtains,  are  huilt  of  this  material.  In  such  a  mass 
of  masonry  a  cuhical  quantity  of  green  stone  has 
heen  employed,  sufficient  to  have  occupied  the 
space,  which  in  luy  restoration  of  the  Mauso- 
leum has  been  assigned  to  this  material.  The 
lintels  of  the  flat-headed  doors  are  for  the 
most  part  formed  of  marble  architrave-stones 
from  the  Mausoleum:  hut  these  are  not  very 
numerous.  Doubtless  many  large  blocks  are  in- 
corporated in  the  walls  of  this  mass  of  masonry, 
which  are  not  externally  visible.  Altogether,  the 
enstle  exhibits  an  interesting  example  of  mediaeval 

niilitarv  architect uie. 
• 

*i  [r  am  indebted  to  Mr.  Iluliiips,  of  tln^  Dt^partn.eiit  of  MSS. 
in  the  British  Muiieuiu,  I'ur  the  following  lisi  of  Captains  of  tlio 
Cuatle  of  St.  Peter,  which  has  beeo  roiide  up  from  the  evidence  of 
the  ariDorial  bearingB  aculptnred  on  the  wall*  of  the  Castle : — 
[1437 — 14M].  —  Arms;  hendy  of  tax,  in  chief,  a  roee  be- 
tween two  doveSi  Italian. 
1455.  '  A  lion  rnrapanti  in  chief,  three  fleun  de  Jis  a 

bordiuu.  Itali;iu. 

 .  An  eaglo  displayed,  crowned. 

.  Three  lions  raoipaut,  2  and  1. 
14G4.  Jean  de  Cbasteanneaf,  Bailiff  of  Lango  (Cos). 
[1465  9]  ^deCaetelUoi  (?). 

1472.  F.  de  fioaaoles,  or  Biutob ;  Prior  of  Catalonia;  Captain 
Ngain  in  1484,    6»  and  in  1502. 

II.  2  X 
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1481.  Rlwanlns    tie    Carnia«lino,    BailiiT   of  lAtigo.  Elected 
C  i|>taiii  1481.  AiobaasaUor  tuKome.  d.  141)5,  at  Khodesw 

—  dt;  IViiilx)  (/). 
1400-8.  Toinniaso  ]*!nv!ina.    On  tlie  same  .slab  aip  srnlptured  tlie 

arms  f>f  J uacLiui  (?)  de  Suint  Simon,  Bailiirul  ibe  Muiea  ; 

but  these  do  not  agree  with  those  given  by  Gousisaiicourt 

in  his  Martyrolojne. 
1505-6.  ConstaiitiuB  de  Operti,  Commeodatoi-«  dt  Terodli,  elected 

to  the  office  of  Adinirali  vacated  hj  the  prcmiotion  of 

Fabrizio  del  Carretto  to  the  Grand  Uastenhip^  1513. 
[I.'IO  ?].  ~-  Pantoia  of  CastiUe  (?). 

1512-3.  Jacques  de  Gastioeau,  Captain,  in  1507,  of  the  Ganioca 
di  Kodi. 

  Arms ;  a  cross  bottou^,  within  a  bordure 

engrailed. 

1014.  Thomas  Sheffield,  Seui'schal  of  the  Grand  Master  in  l,yl'2. 

Baglivo  d'Aquihi,  du  Caspc  et  Cantaniera,  1523. 
1517.  Corneliuede  Hanibrouc 

EmericttsdeManaelle.   Killed  in  1532,  when  eanrjtng  the 
standard  of  the  Grand  Master  at  the  siege  of  Rhodes  (t). 
1522.  Bernardus  de  Airasha.    Grand  Prior  of  Lorabardy,  1531. 

In  regard  to  the  aroia  over  the  entrance  to  the  tower  at  the 
sotitli-<  ist  angle  (see  a;i<<;,  p.  G(il),  Mr.  Holmes  has  kindly  con- 
tributed tlie  Ibllowiui;  statement  : — In  the  rent  re  are  the  arms  of 
King  Edward  IV.,  accomi>anif<l  <»u  t  ach  b'ldtt  by  the  Cross  of  the 
Order,  and  the  armts  of  the  didcncut  branches  of  the  family  of 
Plantagenet.  Immediately  beneath  the  royal  arms  are  tbreo 
shield^  bearing  —  1.  a  bend,  for  John  Kendal,  Turcojiolicr, 
1477^1500 ;  2.  two  wolves,  for  Wolfe  Q) ;  3.  three  bars  ge* 
nielles,  ou  a  canton  five  billets,  for  IngHsh,  oo.  Suffolk. 

Beneath  is  a  long  lioe  of  sculptured  shield^  containing,  with 
others,  whose  bearings  are  either  nearly  obliterated  or  so  badljr 
executed  by  the  sculptor  as  to  be  extremely  ditficult  of  identitica- 
tion — two  bars,  Harcourt  ;  lo  i>)undle.s  •'»,  4,  2.  and  1,  Zottch  ; 
a  saltire,  Neville  ;  (piart)  rly,  1  and  4,  a  liun  rampant,  2  and  3, 
three  luces,  iVacy  ;  two  lions  passant  gnaniaut,  Stnuii»e  ;  a  lion 
rampant  within  a  bordure,  Talbot ;  (j[uaiL€rly,  1  and  4,  ibice  fusils 
conjoined  in  fejse,  2  and  3,  an  eagle  displayed,  Montague  and 
Monthermer ;  a  chevron,  Staflford  j  quarterly,  in  1st  quarter  an 
estoile,  De  Vere ;  three  roundea,  a  label  three  points,  Courtenav ; 
three  chevrons  interlaced  iu  baife,  a  chief,  Fitahngh  ;  palj  of  biz,  on 
a  chevron,  a  cross  croBslet,  Hallestowe.— C.  T,  N.] 
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ON  THE  ALABASTER  VASE  INSCRIBED  WITn  THE 
NAME  OT  XERXES.    PLATE  VII. 

BY  im.  a  BIRCH, 

The  ala])aster  vase  bearing  the  name  of  Xerxes, 
wliich  was  foiiiul  in  the  Mausoh  iun,  is  one  of  a 
class  called  by  the  aacients  alabastrc,  from  the 
material  of  which  they  were  made.  These  vases 
were  used  to  contain  precious  unguents  and  cos- 
metics, which  alabaster  •  was  thought  to  preserve 
better  than  any  other  material.*  Such  jars  were 
manufactured  by  the  Egyptians  from  the  earliest 
period  to  which  we  can  trace  back  their  history, 
one  having  l)con  fouiKl  which  Ijcars  the  name  of 
Cheops  (Khufu)/  The  oldest  of  these  vases  are 
made  of  transparent  alabaster,  without  streaks  or 
veins.  Under  the  twenty-sixth  dynasty  there 
was  a  preference  for  yellow  alabaster,  ribbed  with 
bands,  which  show  the  successive  deposits  of  sta- 
laii-mite,  and  the  al:il):istcr  was  cut  so  as  to  exhiint 
this  stratification  in  riu<;s  concentric  with  the 
mouth  of  the  jar. 

TliiH  fteems  to  be  tlie  stune  called  CluTiiites  by  Thcojiliifistnf. 
—  l>o  Lapid. Openi,  ed.  Schneider,!,  p,  GSS.  Pliny,  H.  N,  xiii.  J,  ^  A. 
*  Theophr.  De  Odor.  Opera,  ed,  Schneider,  i.  p.  747. 

It  has  been  Bhown  from  recent  diacoveriei^  tliat  the  walla  of 
tbe  temple  of  Shafra,  or  Chcfren,  placed  behind  the  Great  Sphinx, 
were  lined  with  alaba  of  alabaster. 

2x2 
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The  alahaatra  found  in  the  Mausoletun  contaui 
four  inaciiptions,  in  the  following  order : — 
1.  Persian ;  2.  Median  or  Scythic;  3.  Assyrian; 

d.  Ecryptian. 

'Iliose  inscriptions  all  contain  the  words  "  Xerxes, 
tlic  Great  King,"  which,  transcribed  into  Eoman 
characters,  may  be  read  as  I'oUows ; — 

1.  Persian. 
KH-SUaYAR.SIlA  NaQa  WaZaRKa;' 

2.  !N[edian. 

IKSI  lis  A  ( Ko)  I RSAKRA. 

3.  Assyrian. 
KHI8IAE8A  SAR  EABU. 

4.  Egyptian. 
KHaSHa  luABSHA  FeEAPAa. 

Three  other  rases  with  similar  inscriptions  have 
heen  discoTered. 

One  of  these,  now  preserved  in  the  Biblioth^ue 
Tmp<^riale  at  Paris,  is  a  duplicate  of  the  vase  found 

in  the  Mausoleum."  Another,  which  alsohtaib  the 
name  of  Xerxes,  was  luund  bv  Mr.  Ivol'tus  in  ex- 
cavations  at  Susa,  toLcether  with  fra^^nients  of  three 
more.'  A  fourth  is  preserved  in  the  Treasury  of 
St.  Marc,  at  Venice.  This  last-mentioned  vase 
differs  from  the  others  in  its  inscription,  in  which 
the  name  of  Artaxerxes  is  substituted  for  that  of 

'  The  group  npreaented  bj  the  leiten  NAQA.  \b  retllj  • 
monogram  for  '*kuig.'*  M.  Oppert  makes  this  group  K^HATA- 

TIIIYA. 

«  Published  by  Caylns,  Recueil,  v.  PI.  30,  p.  80.  Soe  also 
Jounnil  Asintique,  Taris  ii.  pj>.  85 — 90;  M^Bioires  de  I'lustitut 

(Ara<i.  tlc.>  Tiiscript.)  xii.  |».  14.'?. 

^  Cli.ildaja  aiul  8ut»uiua,  8vu.j  LuuU.  1857,  p.  410. 
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Xerxes,  and  also  in  its  material,  which  is  porphyry, 
not  alabast<?r.^ 

There  ean  he  no  douht,  as  has  been  shown  hv 
Leti(jnii(\  that  the  name  Xerxes  ou  these  vases  is 
that  of  the  celebrated  Persian  king. 

The  custom  of  inseribing  the  name  of  the  reign<» 
ing  monarch  on  alabastra  was  probably  borrowed 
from  Egypt.  Sacb  vases  have  been  found  in  that 
country  inscribed  with  the  name  of  Pharaoh  Neco 
(Nekao  II.),  who  reigned  B.C.  609,  and  also  with 
tlie  names  of  other  monarchs  of  the  twenty-sixth 
dvnnstv. 

»  « 

The  same  practice  seems  also  to  have  prevailed 
in  Assyria ;  for  a  vase  is  extant  inscribed  with  the 
name  of  Sardanai)alus. 

These  vases  must  have  been  greatly  esteemed  by 
the  Persians ;  for,  when  Cambyses  despatched  the 
Ichthyophagl  on  an  embassy  to  the  iSthiopians, 
he  sent  among  the  presents  an  alabaster  vase  of 
unguents,  ftw^ou  aCKa^vr^w^  Similar  alabastra 
Avere  found  by  Alexander  the  Great  in  the  baths 
of  Dnriiis.' 

If  such  vases  were  greatly  prized  by  tlio  Persian 
kings,  there  is  nothing  improbable  in  the  con- 
jecture that  the  one  found  in  the  Mausoleum  may 
have  been  presented  to  some  ancestor  of  Mausolus 
by  Xerxes,  and  preserved  as  an  heirloom  in  his 
family.^ 

It  is  observable,  that  in  all  the  four  specimens 

V  Pabltshed  by  Mr.  Fettigrev,  Archvologia,  xxxi.  pi.  vt 

p  27. 'i. 

^  Heroil.  iii.  20-  '  Plutarch,  Alexander,  c.  20. 

j  Perliapa  to  the  first  Artemisia,  though  there  is  no  proof  thai 
Mausolus  was  descenUod  from  her.    (Sfc  an^e,  i».  31.)— C.  T.  N. 
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of  Uwsv  <il(ihius(ra  nln'adv  inontioned,  tho  Persian 
cuneiioriu  inscription,  as  that  of  the  dominant 
race,  comes  first;  then  the  Median;  the  Assyrian 
and  the  Egyptian  last,  the  rebtive  position  of  the 
two  last  being  intended  apparently  to  mark  their 
lower  rank  as  conquered  countries. 

It  may  be  inferred  from  the  place  of  the  hiero- 
liflyphical  eartouehe  in  the  middle  of  the  vase,  and 
the  cramped  and  awkward  position  of  the  cunei- 
form inscription,  that  the  hieroglyphics  were  (in- 
graved  in  ligypt,  where  these  alahastm  were 
originally  manufactured,  and  the  cuneiform  in- 
scriptions added  after  their  exportation  to  Persia. 
In  the  Egyptian  inscription  the  name  of  the  king 
is  not  preceded,  as  in  Egyptian  cartouches  gene- 
rally, hy  the  usual  royal  titles,  nor  accompanied 
by  a  prrenonien, 

Witli  the  vase  bearini;-  the  name  of  Xerxes, 
there  were  found  in  the  Mausoleum  several  other 
al<(batitro  ;  one  ol'  tlu^st^  was  inscribed  on  the 
shoulder  with  the  numerals  ^NA  =  T-'l :  on 
another  were  tlic  numerals  X  9  r  =  293.  The 
forms  of  these  letters  show  that  they  are  not  of  a 
later  date  than  the  time  of  Mausolus  himself.  Aa 
far  as  I  know,  these  numerals  present  the  earliest 
examples  of  this  mode  of  notation,  in  which  the 
numl)ers  are  reckoned  decimally,  from  left  to  riirUt. 
(See  Pranz.  Elementa  Epii^raph.  Griec.  p. 

These  numerals  mav  denote  that  tho  aiaijaal/'a 
were  entered  in  a  general  register  of  the  oflerings 
made  to  so  celebrated  a  tomb  as  that  of  tlic  Garian 
monarch. 
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GREEK  INSCHIFTIONS. 

HALICAENASSUS. 
No.  1,  Plate  LXXXV/ 


Tjtwv  Koi  Au-y [SaJjUJC  tv  ry  Upy 

oyopy,  ftrir'h[r  'E^p^aiiovoQ  irtfi[ir- 

ry  tarafitlvovj  t]rrl  Atovroc  tt/ju-  (5) 

rai'[ti'or]ro[c  jf/fi"']  \)OaraTiog  i  Ka\\  '( 

kv\  Sa(A^aic/j^[t  Tov  da  id 

 Tovr]  }i[\n}\nfyvor  fu)  Trap[a\' 

WttoAoi-  (10) 
vlctu>  rov  Av[you]piu(;  pvtifiovt- 
vovTOQ  Km  [Ila]  va/Liuai  rov  KfiT|3(i>- 
XXioc  Kat  2[aX]jiiaKcr/(tii'  ftvtr 
fiOvnffn'Tto[^v  Mjfya/jarcoi  too  A- 
(^vaaior  ka\l  *I'o]^)^/ifiJroc  tov  M  [a-  (15) 
vuartoc'  Tji-  c[£'  ru;]  f^lAy  ^<ica^[f- 
aOat  irfp\  yiii<;  nai]  olKiufv,  «7riKaA[ff- 

TU)  kV  OKTW  Ka\)  BQkQ  fit]<Tiv  ttlTOT    [•  • 

va^or?  lyh'iljo]  '  i>ofth)  B(  KaTftTr\j- 

(20) 

a  I.'  ru  /a'»';«o[v£f]  iSiwTiv  royr[o 
KapTtpov  dva\^i  '  yv]  Ct  T<t  virrtpov 


^  Tliiougliuiit  this  Apju'iiiiix,  the  abbreviation  ('.  1.  hlauds  tur 
Cor^ius  luscrijitiuimm  GriecHniuj,  edited  by  Bootkh  and  otiiei-s. 
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(irtKaAy  tom[tou]  rou  \fiovou  riov 
OKTw  Koi  St'ica  jjiijj  I'loi',  of}Ktn'  tlvat  T- 

[I'Jai,  7r(i/»tol'roc  [roii  t]  I'tarf/KOTOr*  k— 

UfJTtpOVQ  3t  tTl^ai  7[i(V  I*']"'  '>i>^'''''>'  «»'(rn'tr; 

rorc  iT'^rji'  oTi  [' A7r<>jA<t))>(V rjt,'  ku)  llui'n-  (30) 

I'  uTTtTrt/Jaco [p  f •  Toi'  j  ro/ior  tovtov 

11V  Tit;  OAy  [<Ti/7l  \{(n  ti  TTfiuUiira- 

[(]  \l7i(^oi>  wart         fjtru*  Toi*  vo/iO- 

I'  TovTov,  Ttt  hn'\Tci\  avTov  irtirpijaOw,  ('55) 

na)  TiI»7roXX<oi'[?f{i]  iii'ai  UpOf  koI  o- 

VToy  (jiivytv  «l_/<nj     tjv  <5f  f^V  \i  ov\r' 

q?  «^ia  ^(kq  [oTa]ri;^<i>M,  auroi'  [ir- 

tirptiaOui  t7r[i  tsa]7*»'7y  •^'o* 

a]fia  Ka0oSoi'  [i7i  ]ai  tic  'AXiKttpv-  (40) 

vftwttVTwv  r[(^  (Xfvdc/>ov  c7- 

vat  ravra  [ira3/Mi/3afiryt  kutS" 

at  iv  rt^  *AiroAA[(iivr|i|i  liriKoXltr  ^  .  .  ?  (45) 


On  a  slab  oi  wiiite  marble  built  into  the  walls 
of  a  house  in  the  Greek  quarter  at  Budrum.  It 
has  been  cut  in  half:  the  two  halves  now  form  the 
jambs  of  a  window.   The  portions  marked  a  and  b 

in  the  Plate  arc  facsimiles  j'lom  an  impression  in 
2)aper;  tlic  remainder  IVoni  my  transcript.  It  has 
been  already  pointed  out,  unle,  p.  2i,  that  the 
names  of  Lyj^damis,  Panyasis,  and  the  people  of 
Salmacis,  occur  in  this  inscription.  The  occurrence 
of  these  names,  and  the  general  purport  of  the 
inscription,  lead  me  to  suppose  that  the  Lygdamis 
mentioned  here  is  the  tyrant  by  whom  Herodotus 
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is  said  to  have  been  expelled  from  Halicaruassus, 
and  that  the  Panyasis  mentioned  in  it  is  the  epic 
poet  of  that  names  put  to  death  by  him. 

The  date  of  this  event,  according  to  Clinton, 
P.  H.  ii.  p,  44,  was  B.C.  467.  Lygdamis  was 
iH^arly  u;r()\vn  up  to  manhood  at  tbo  time  of  the 
hattle  of  Sahimis,  B.C.  480.  (See  Herod,  vii.  90.) 
As  his  son  Apolonides,  and  also  a  son  of  Panyasis, 
are  mentioned  iu  this  inscription  as  holding  the 
office  of  Mnettiones,  its  date  is  probably  not  earlier 
than  B.  C.  450 ;  nor,  again,  can  it  be  later  than 
B.C.  443,  when  Herodotus  went  to  Thnrium,  if, 
Bs  Snidas  states,  8.  v.  'H^oSoro^ ,  Lygdamis  had  been 
ahcatly  expelled  from  iialicarnassus  before  this 
event  (see  Clinton,  F.  H.  ii.  p.  51);  for,  from  tlie 
position  of  his  name,  L  3,  in  the  [)rcambie  of  a 
decree  made  by  the  people  of  Ilalicarnassus  and 
Salmacis,  it  may  be  presumed  that  at  the  time 
when  the  decree  was  made  he  was  still  in  power. 

If,  therefore,  we  assi^  this  inscription  to 
B.C.  J  l'5,  circltf'r,  sueh  a  date  will  accord  very 
WL'U  with  the  character  of  the  palaeography.  Whcii 
compared  with  tlie  inscription  on  the  helmet  of 
Iliero  the  First,  of  Syracuse,  the  date  of  which 
is  fixed  by  Boeckh  (C.  I.  No.  16)  to  Olymp.  70.3 
(B.C.  474),  the  Halicamassian  inscription  exhibits 
a  great  simUarity  in  the  form  and  arrangement  of 
the  letters,  but  is  decidedly  less  archaic,  as  miglit 
l>e  expected  a  priori^  if  the  date  I  have  assigned 
to  it  is  correct. 

This  inscription  is  further  interesting  from  its 
dialectic  peculiarities.  Halicamassus  having  been 
a  Dorian  colony,  it  might  have  been  expected  that 
the  Doric  dialect  would  have  been  employed  there 
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in  inscriptions  up  to  the  date  of  the  introduction 

of  the  xoij/r^.  Til  this,  howi'vcr,  the  earliest  inscrip- 
tion as  yet  Ibuiul  at  llalirarnassus  and  in  aii 
epicrram  of  a  later  period  (Plate  XCVI.,  Xo.  05), 
the  Ionic  dialect  is  employed.  To  account  for 
this  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  the  earliest  prose 
compositions  of  the  Greeks  were  written  in  the 
Ionic  dialect,  which,  indeed,  seems  to  have  been 
used  in  literature  in  manv  cities  where  the  colonists 
were  of  Dorian  origin.  Thus,  the  medical  treatises 
of  Ilippokrates  of  Cos,  the  chronicles  of  the  Argive 
Acusilaus,  and  the  philosophy  of  Diogenes  of 
Apollonia»  were  all  written  in  Ionic  Greek,  and 
even  as  late  as  the  time  of  Artaxerxes  Mnemon, 
the  historian  Ctesias  of  Onidus  made  use  of  many 
Ionic  forms  in  his  writings.  All  these  authors 
were  natives  of  Duiic  cities.  Aiuuiii;  the  inscrip- 
tions found  l)y  me  at  Cnidus,  two  (Nos.  15,  20) 
contain  Ionic  forms,  which  in  No.  15  are  associated 
with  Poricisms.  The  decrees  of  the  people  of 
Mylasa  relating  to  Mausolus^  which  have  been 
already  cited,  anie,  p.  42,  are  also  written  in 
the  Ionic  dialect;  and,  as  we  find  no  trace  of 
Boricisms  in  any  of  the  decrees  which  have  been 
discovered  either  there  or  at  ilaii<'arnassuii,  it  is 
probable  that  Lniic  may  have  been  exclusively 
employed  in  public  documents  in  both  cities  till 
the  introduction  of  the  xojvi}. 

This  may  account  for  the  Ionic  forms  h^f^vnyJa 
and  iifnsrffia,  retained  in  a  Halicamassian  inscrip- 
tion, 0. 1.  2656,  which  is  certainly  not  earlier  than 
the  Macedonian  period. 

If  the  Tonic  dialect  was  used  in  the  pnblie  docu- 
ments ui  iialicurni&ssus  at  the  time  of  Herodotus, 
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as  may  be  inferred  li'oui  the  evidence  oi*  inscription 
No.  1,  it  is  not  likely  that  he  adopted  tliis  dialect 
for  his  History  in  consequence  of  his  migration  to 
Samos,  as  Suidas  states,  «.  v,  'Hgo^oroi.  His  resi- 
dence there,  however,  may  have  imjyarted  to  his 
style  certain  peculiarities  by  which  the  Ionic 
spoken  at  Samos  was  distinguished  from  the  other 
three  varieties  of  this  dialect  known  to  Herodotus. 
(See  his  History,  i.  1 12.) 

If  the  Greek  spoken  at  Ilalicarnassus  was  Doric, 
while  tlic  lmiii:uai>e  of  literature  uas  Ionic,  som<', 
intermixture  of  Doric  forms  might  be  expected, 
a  priori,  iu  this  inscription.  Accordingly,  we  find, 
1.  2,  'AXixagvttT[fa>v] ;  while,  1.  40,  the  Ionic  forms 
*Axixdc^yiS«'0'o$  and  'AXixa^mjo'o'fcoy  are  used ;  ^fuycy, 
1.  37,  and  hrtxa\iv,  last  line,  are  also  Doric  forms. 

So  in  the  Cnidian  inscription.  No.  15,  we  have 
Ionic  forms  intermixed  with  Boric. 

The  subject  of  the  inscription  in  wliich  the 
names  Lv£f(laiuis  and  Panvasis  are  introduced,  is 
a  decree  of  the  people  of  Halicain  tssiis  and  Sal- 
maeis  in  their  joint  names,  relating  to  the  legal 
title  to  certain  lands  and  houses.  Tlio  first  eight 
lines  of  the  inscription  are  too  mutilated  to  cnahle 
us  to  read  them  exactly ;  but  they  are  evidently 
the  preamble  of  a  decree. 

It  has  been  already  pointed  out,  antct  p.  11,  that 
the  people  of  Salmacis  who  are  associated  with 
that  of  Halicaruassus  in  this  decree  were  probably 
composed  of  partially  civilized  Carians  and  l.ele- 
ires,  dwi'lling  on  and  al)out  tlic  Acropolis  and 
fountain  at  ilalicarnassus,  which  bore  their  name. 

In  conlirmation  of  this  view,  it  may  bo  further 
observed  that  the  name  XaTifiaM^  seems  to  be  of 
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Carian  orisrin,  as  we  find  in  the  kindrtMl  forms 
*A?i/xaxiV  (Stcphanus  Byzant.  ».  c.  'HpaxXsia),  'Ax- 
/Saxij   (Suitlas,  8.  v.    Amysveiavog),  and  XaT^^^^t* 

C.  I.  2761.    (See  Boeckli,  in  loc.  1 2.) 

In  my  notice  of  this  inscription,  ante,  p.  11,  I 
have  stated  that  the  decree  is  made  out  in  the  joint 
names  of  the  Halicarnassians  and  people  of  Sal- 
macis,  and  that  it  may  be  hence  inferred  that  the 
two  were  united  at  Halicamassus  in  one  civil 
community.  Suhsequent  study  of  the  mutilated 
lines  whi<^'h  form  the  bonding  of  this  decree  leads 
me  to  modify  this  st  itonioTit.  I  am  inclined 
to  think  that  the  two  comiuunities  did  not  form 
one  state  at  the  date  of  this  inscription,  but  t  hat 
a  relation  existed  between  them  analogous  to  that 
between  Athens  and  its  dependency  Salamis,  as 
indicated  in  au  inscription  (C.  I.  108),  which 
commences : — *Eir\  ^KpyrtxKioug  ap^ovrng  h  ^Aimt,  h 
%a\afjuvi  ^\  "A^ptoing,  and  which  Boeckh  supposes 
to  hav(^  been  made  bv  Athenian  kicrttchi  settled  in 
Salamis.  In  this  inscription,  the  eponymous  ma- 
gistrate of  the  dominant  state  is  named  first,  after 
whom  follows  tlio  eponymous  magistrate  uf  the 
dependent  state.  If  a  restoration,  which  I  sliall 
presently  consider,  could  be  established,  the 
eponymous  magistrate  of  Salmacis  was  in  like 
manner  named  in  line  7,  after  the  JPryianis  of 
Halicarnassus.  If  we  thus  suppose  the  two  com- 
munities to  have  been  politically  distinct,  the  term 
opxiu,  1.  4t,  may  refer  to  treaties  between  them; 
but  the  inscription  is  so  mutilated,  that  I  can  only 
offer  conjectures  on  these  points. 

I.  3,  Auyottju-tj.  The  occurrence  of  this  name  in 
he  nominative  here  is  very  diiiicult  to  explain. 
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In  the  heading  of  Athenian  decrees  the  word 
ixxXi^ia  or  jSotiX^  sometimes  stands  as  an  absolute 
nominative.  See  the  instances  of  this  oonstmction 
collected  hj  Boeckh,  C.  I.  No.  Ill,  and  ibid.  Nos. 
2270,  2264  ;  but  the  xai  which  precedes  the  name 
of  Lygdamis  precludes  such  a  construction  here. 
Perhaps  the  decree  commenced  with  the  words 
TJo^i  [<ryvsdfiVTo  or  sTrgxygaxrav],  followed  by  tlie 
name  of  the  legislative  body  by  whom  the  law  was 
passed,  and  which  would  be  the  nominative, 
governing  'AXixopyftWwy  xoJ  Sa^futxiWaiy,  1,  2,  and 
agreeing  with  trwl^ipro. 

It  may  be  inferred  from  the  unusual  position  of 
the  name  Lygdamis  in  this  preaiul)le,  that  he  lield 
some  hi«^h  office  at  the  time  of  the  decree  ;  possibly, 
his  name  is  so  inserted  to  show  that  it  was  not 
valid  without  his  consent. 

1.  3.  hf  TY  is^f  dyo^j).  What  a  U^a  dyopa  WES,  I 
cannot  conjecture.  One  of  the  four  sorts  of  ix- 
xXi7ff-iai  summoned  by  the  Prytanes,  was  that  which 
deliberated  ;r£pl  ief^iuv  xa)  ha-Uoy  (^see  Pollux,  Onomast. 
viii.  95)  ;  but  it  seems  more  probable  that  liyopa 
here  refers  to  the  place  of  meeting,  which  may 
have  been  called  le/^a,  as  one  of  the  harbours  at 
Ephesus  was  called  U^ls  Xi/xijir,  possibly  from  its 
proximity  to  a  temple,  as  Mr.  Falkcner  suggests, 
in  his  Ephesus,  p.  67.^ 

1.  4.  ['Ejpju^uoyo^.  The  usual  form  is  'Eoaaroj-, 
which  was  an  Argive  and  Eceotiau  month  (see  K.  F. 
Hermann,  Leber  Griechisclie  Monatskunde,  —  in 
Abhandl.  d.  K.  Gesellseh.  d.  Wissensch.  Goettingen, 
1844,  ii.  p.  98) ;  but  'E^/tMuoiy  occurs  in  a  decree  of 


Homer  calls  the  ^yopa,        ctfirXor,  II.  xviii.  504. 
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the  ))('oj)l('  ui'  lulis  in  Ceos.  (iiangabO,  Antiquilus 
llelk'ii.  ii.  p.  247,  No.  fu7.^ 

1.  6.  The  letters  OOATATIOZ,  after  Tr^ravsyov- 
Tog,  probably  represent  the  name  of  the  other 
Frytanis.  (Of.  No.  2,  inii.  ew)  w^lrapeuwrog  rou 
$«iya]  ju.«ra  AtMrw*)  This  name  may  hare  been 
'(MiraTiSt  which  resembles  that  of  •Odwrwrctrjjj, 
the  successor  of  Ada.    (See  anle^  p.  61.) 

1.  7.  Before  TA,  in  this  line,  is  a  space  for  two 
letters,  and  utter  it  for  i'uiir  :  llie  next  letter  is  A 
in  my  transcript,  but  may  have  ho<'n  a  A.  I  there- 
fore have  restored  this  EN]IA[AMAKI]ALI,  as  it 
might  be  expected  that  the  name  of  the  e])ony- 
mous  magistrate  would  follow  here.  I  can,  how- 
ever, offer  no  satisfactory  reading  of  the  remainder 
of  this  line  and  beginning  of  1.  8 ;  and,  therefore, 
the  restoration  proposed  must  be  considered 
doul)tt'Lil. 

1.  8.  Mvij'/Aoya^.  The  functions  of  tliosc  oiiicers 
are  t  lius  defined  by  Aristotle,  Polit.  vi.  5, 4 : — 'IWi^ 
05  oLfi^Tf  Tffios  f)v  avoLy^a^strHai  ra  re  foia  «ryjU,/3oXaj« 
xttf  ra$  xpiVci;  ex  tu>¥  dixoa-nj^imy  irapit,  8^  rtSg  aurots 
rourojf  HOti  rets  y^^its  tcvv  $ixa>y  yivta^  $fi  xai  Tag 
tttreLytoyag,  'Ewa;^ov  a*v  o5v  f4,r^iJo!iff"i  xoi  Taunjy  tig 
ir'Ksio'js' — xflcXouvrai  ^\  U^otjLyrtymvss  xa)  hrta-rArm  xm 
/xvr'/joi/fi,-,  X.  r.  /v.  I'runi  this  passai^e  it  appears  tiiat 
tlieir  name  ix^j7/xrr^?s  was  i^iv«»n  them  because  they 
were  Eenienihraucers  or  liecoinhTS  ;  hence  their 
oilier  was  synonymous  with  tiiat  of  y^aixitcLTsi^, 
See  Timfcus,  Gloss.  Plat.  ed.  Koch.  p.  125  ;  Schol. 
Bavar.  ad  Dem.  Cor.  p.  276 ;  Schol.  ad  Aristoph. 
Nub.  1.  623;  K.  F.  Hermann,  Lehrhuch  d.  Gr. 
Staatsalterthucmer,  ed.  1855,  §  14,  8 :  see  also 
Letronnc,  Sur  Ics  Fonctions  attributes  aux  Hne- 
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mons,  &c.  M6moirc8  de  Tlnstitut.  [Acad,  des 
Inscript  ]  Paris,  1822,  vi.  pp.  230,  226), 

After  the  preamUe  comes  the  law  itself,  consist- 
ing of  several  distinct  clauses. 

(1.)  lilies  S  to  15,  enact  that  the  Mnemoncs  are 
not  to  convey  or  surrender  {jvapaJii'iovai)  to  the 
Mnemones  any  land  or  houses  sttj  'A7roXa)v<05rf», 
X,  T,  X.  fA¥iiiM9swwTog,  which,  literally  rendered,  would 
mean,  "  during  the  time  while  Apolonides  son 
of  Lygdamis,  and  Panamjas,  held  or  hold  the 
office  of  Mnemon  in  Halicamassiis ;  Megabates 
son  of  A2)hyasis,  and  Phormion  son  of  Panyasis, 
being  Mnemones  at  the  same  time  for  the  people  of 
Salmaeis."  Tiie meaning  oi'  this  (  lause  is  very  ob- 
scure ;  l)iit,  as  it  is  enm  ti  1  infra,  lines  IS — 22,  that 
those  u  ho  werc^  in  possession  of  land  and  houses 
during  tlie  Mncmouskip  of  Apolonides  and  Paua- 
myas  shall  retain  this  possession  except  under  a 
specified  condition,  it  might  be  expected,  ^  priori^ 
that  the  clause  forbidding  the  alienation  of  real 
property,  1.  9,  refers  to  certain  houses  and  lands 
held  by  a  title  dating  from  the  term  of  office  of 
Apolonides,  &e. ;  but  I  confess  myself  unable  to 
extort  this  meaning  from  tlio  passage  as  it  stands, 
nor  do  T  see  what  other  restoration  can  bepro^iosed 
for  the  words  which  I  read  s-a^aoioo^yotj  and  ftvij- 
/u,[o(r]iv,  lines  9, 10. 

(2.)  lines  16 — 22.  "  If  any  one  w  ishes  to  go  to 
law  (dixa^eirdai)  about  land  or  houses,  let  him  gire 
notice  of  action  (nrixaXirrw)  within  dghteen  months 
from  .  .  Then  follow  letters  which,  as  they 
stand  in  the  facsimile,  are  unintelligible ;  at  the 
same  time,  I  (\o  not  think  it  likely  that  my  tran- 
script, which  was  made  with  great  care,  and  revised 
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more  than  once  from  the  marble,  would  be  very  far 

wrung  here. 

From  the  mention  of  a  form  of  months,  or 
WfioSs(rixta,  immediately  before,  it  seems  almost 
certain  tlmt  the  words  wliic  li  follow  fix  the  date 
from  which  such  term  would  be  reckoned ;  hence 
it  has  been  proposed  to  read  AnOT[OON]0[M10- 
ZErENEITO],  U,  mr'  trw  (for  a4>*  Uou)  h  vofjLos  tysvsTo, 
**from  the  time  when  tlie  hiw  was  made;'*  or  air 
crs  lor  a4>*  oT£.  This  rostorati  ii  assumes  that  in 
the  transeript  i  Iiave  mistaken  M  in  vo/aost  for  AA, 
Avhich  is  not  imj)rohahle.  The  principal  ohjection 
to  this  restoration  is*  that  irf di},  rather  than  iyhtr; 
might  be  expected  after  vojko;.  With  regard  to 
the  proposed  readings,  air  Zrtm  may  be  defended 
by  the  common  forms  otov  (or  s^oVoo),  s^otoutts^  ; 
a;r'oT€  may,  perhaps,  be  supported  indirectly  by  the 
analogy  of  e\s  ore  or  sWoxs. 

(3.)  If  we  read  here,  opx[ot/vTowf  ejxhxaa-Tag,  the 
sense  would  be — **  AVhen  the  Mnemones  think  tit, 
they  are  to  swear  the  jurors  by  law,  or  under  this 
laWt  as  at  present.*'  But  in  my  transcript  the  letters 
are  OPKXIIZ  •  •  KAIKAXTAZ.  Probably,  tlierefore, 
the  true  readin;,^  \\  as  o^xoua-Bai,  or  o^Kovtr^mv  sx^itxatr- 
rag.  The  fund  ions  of  the  sxoixrxfTTa]  were,  it  is  to 
be  presumed,  the  same  as  those  of  the  Athenian 
hxaa-ral,  or  jurors.  The  swearing  in  of  jurors  was 
probably  usual  in  Greek  trials.  (See  Hermann, 
Lchrbuch  d.  Gr.  Staatsalt.  ed.  1855,  §  134, 9.) 

(i.)  L  22.  "  If  anyone  brings  an  action  after  the 
fixed  terra  of  eighteen  montlis,  tlie  person  in  pos- 
session of  the  land  or  houses  must  take  an  oath,  to 
he  administered  by  the  dieasts  in  the  presenee  of  the 
plaintitr, — roG  wwn^Kvnks ;  the  dieasts  are  to  receive 
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for  this  the  fee  of  half  a  hektey  ITorc  the  dicasts, 
first  being  sworn  themselves,  administer  the  oath 
to  others. 

Toff  ivg<rrT,xoT9s,  **  the  plaintiff.*'  Corapare  for 
this  sense  of  hlcrnipu,  Theophrastus  ap.  Stob.  Scrm. 
xliv.  22 :  $f  TWi  x^Mei}^umiv  xsKtCwtn  rov 

^  ayriTOitirai  row  irr^jxaro;    t^s  oIxw;. 

(r>.)  "Those  who  were  in  possession  of  land  and 

liouses  when  Apolonidf^s  and  Pan;nnv;is  were 
Mncnioiics,  are  to  hold  them  still,  unicss  after 
that  date"  .  .  .  e<  jx^  t/orspov  dirsireoaa-at,  I  have 
restored  this  word  aTrsTrspoL^rav,  in  tlie  sense  of 
"sold."  This  tense  would  be  regularly  formed 
from  asrwtir^xm^  supposing  such  a  verb  to  have 
existed;  and,  though  we  have  no  authority  for 
this  compound,  its  counterpart  dtriarptaff&m  occurs 
in  Aristophanes,  Ransd,  1.  1227.  Again,  the  ne* 
cessitv  of  assuniini?  tlic  existence  of  a  new  verb 
might  be  altogether  ;u  oided  by  reading  a  y'  sTrs&ao-af, 
with  the  same  sense  of  **  sold.'*  The  clause  would 
thus  enact  that  all  those  should  retain  their  lands 
who  had  held  them  from  a  certain  date,  unless 
they  had  subsequently  sold  them ;  though  such  a 
clause  seems  superfluous ;  for  how  could  any  of  the 
parties  concerned  claim  a  title  in  hmd  which  they 
had  sold  ? 

(6.)  The  remainder  of  the  decree  is  very  clear 

and  straif^htforward,  enaeting  that  any  one  wishing 
to  annul  this  law  shall  be  banished,  and  have  his 
property  confiscated  and  dedicated  to  Apollo  ;  and 
if  he  does  nut  ])ossess  property  to  the  value  of  ten 
ataiereSf  he  shall  himself  be  sold  for  exportation 
and  never  be  permitted  to  return  to  Halicarnassus ; 
n.  2  r 
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and  if  niiy  ono  shall  transgress  these  (enactments), 
it  tsball  Ik?  l^l^^^ul  fur  the  vvliolc  drmoH  of  JJalicar- 
nassiis  tu  sue  Lim  in  the  iiKuiner  ])ivseribed  by 
treat ies  (o^icia) ,  and  as  it  is  written  in  the  *  AaroX^vcuyiov. 
1.        sovra  for  ovra. 

1.  30.  rw7rQK>uow[imj.  lonie  crasis  for  toJ  'Axo'X- 
Xowim :  cf.  the  inscription  from  the  Sacred  Way 
at  Branchidsc,  C.  I.  No.  39.  Tliis  *Air«XXaivioir  is 
CTidently  the  temple  of  Apollo  mentioned  in  the 

last  line  of  the  inscription  as  the  i)lace  where  copies 
of  laws  were  kept.  This  temple  may  hnve  been  that 
of  the  Ti  iopian  Apollo  at  Cnidiis  (sec  (u/ic,  p.  350)  ; 
but  llalicarnassns  must  have  ceased  to  be  a 
member  of  the  llexapolis  before  the  date  of  this 
inscription ;  and,  moreover,  it  se(^ras  pro)>able  that 
the  documents  referred  to  wonld  be  kept  in  some 
place  where  they  could  be  readily  consulted. 

Among  the  Halicarnassian  inscriptions  pub- 
lished  by  Lcbas,  is  a  dedication  to  Apollo  Archegetcs 
and  Asclepios.  (Voyni^e  Arch6ologique,  No.  50 i.) 

1,  41.  Tws  for  r<nv.  Compare  rr,y  yifV,  s/fjjra,  1.  25, 
and  other  instaucvs  ciled  by  Boeekh,  C.  I.  i.  p.  117. 

1.  26.  r]^iLs]xrov  ds^aixivougj  *'  receiving  a  ball* 
hekte  as  the  fee  for  administering  the  oath."  The 
y^a^iifty  t<ov  o^xroy  is  mentioned  in  a  later  Halicar- 
nassian inscription.  No.  3,  as  one  of  the  sources  of 
}>ublic  revenue.  It  is,  therefore,  to  be  presumed 
that  every  time  an  oath  was  administered  for  judi- 
cial purposes,  a  fee  was  charged.  At  Athens  oatljs 
Merc  administered  by  an  ofllieer  called  o/>x«»Tr^*,-.  (See 
Schoemann,  Antiquitates  Juris  pub.  Graec.  Greifs- 
wald,  1838,  p.  291,  4.) 

The  rJ/x/exTov  is  a  cuiii  mentioned  iu  a  fra lament 
from  the  Aafua  of  the  Athenian  comic  poet  Crates, 
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who  llourislicd  about  B.C.  4t50,  and  who  states  tlmt 
it  was  worth  eight  obols : — 

(See  Pollux,  ix.  62.)   As  the  hekie  was  certainly 

the  sixth  part  of  the  stater,  the.  hemickloUy  or 
\\f{\^-h€kt€y  must  have  been  the  twclith  part  of  the 
slater, 

Tlie  heniiekton  in  this  inscription  must  have  Ix^on 
a  division  of  the  sttUer^  which  is  mentioned  L  38. 

We  thus  learn  the  fact  that  at  the  time  when  this 
inscription  was  written,  probably  about  B.C.  445, 

the  people  of  Halicai  imssus  made  use  of  a  gold  or 
elect  rum  coinage. 

On  what  standard  this  slater  was  adjusted  we 
have  at  present  no  evidence.  At  the  time  when 
this  inscription  was  written,  there  was  an  extensive 
electram  currency  on  the  western  coast  of  Asia 
Minor,  of  which  the  principal  mints  were  Cysicus 
and  Phociea.  The  coins  of  these  two  cities  appear 
to  be  adjusted  to  the  samo  standard,  —  a  slater 
of  about  2'1.8  Eiiglisii  *;rains,  of  which  the  sixth, 
hekte,  weighed  about  41^  grains,  and  the  liemi- 
ekton,  20  grains.  (See  Mommsen,  Geschichte  des 
Boemiachen  Muenzwesen,  pp.  1 — 4 ;  Burgon, 
Catalogue  of  the  Thomas  Collection  of  Coins, 
p.  316.) 

The  stater  current  at  Halicarnassus  may  have 
followed  this  standard ;  but  tliong-li  there  is  ground 
for  l)elievinir  that  the  olectrujii  cnrroncv  extended  as 
far  soutli  as  Caria,  there  is  no  positive  proof  of  this. 

Mommsen,  p.  18,  points  out  that  there  are  a  s(»t 
of  gold  coins  of  which  the  heaviest  weigh  but  217 
grains.   These  pieces  of  217  grains  he  considers  to 
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be  8t<$(ere»  of  a  standard  lower  than  that  of  Phoctea 
and  Oyzicus ;  and,  from  the  frequent  occurrence  of 

the  lion  type  on  these  coins,  he  thinks  that  this 
lower  standard  is  probably  that  of  Miletus.  (See 
Nos.  2153  and  2151,  in  Burgon's  CntaloLcuf^  of  the 
Thomas  Collection,  which  Mommsen  regards  as 
the  third  of  this  stater  ;  also  Burgon^  Catalogue  of 
Thomas  Coins,  p.  301.) 

It  is  possible  that  the  9taier  of  Halicamassus 
may  have  been  adjusted  to  the  same  standard. 

I  may  here  mentiou  that,  wliile  the  "Medusa** 
M  as  at  Budruni,  her  commander,  Captain  Heath, 
])urehased  a  very  small  coin  of  gold  or  electruiu 
(see  the  cut),  which  may  be  thus  described : — 

A'fX  01)V.  Iias5*3  or  llowcr, 

vijT  Jicv.  Circular  flower,  iucusa 

Size  as  in  cut ;  w*  i-  ht  4*3  i;raiiis.  I  saw  anotlier  coin 
precisely  similar  in  typo  mid  size  in  the  possession 
of  Chevalier  Iledenburg,  then  residing  at  llhodes, 
which,  I  fear,  has  been  lost ;  Captain  Heath's 
specimen  is,  therefore,  so  far  as  I  know,  unique. 

Among  the  undoubted  coins  of  Phocsea  are 
BCTcral  which  Mommsen  (p.  6)  considers  to  be  the 
eighth  part  of  the  //r/7f',  or  the  forty-eighth  of  the 
alafer.  Captain  Heatii's  coin  is  so  much  lighter 
than  ihese,  that  I  suspect  it  is  the  eighth  of  a  heJcle 
of  the  stater  of  217  grains,  which  Mommsen  calls 
Milesian. 

The  type  seems  to  point  to  Rhodes,  but  the 
commonly  received  date  of  the  foundation  of  the 
city  is  B.C.  408 ;  and  this  coin  appears  to  be  at 

least  half  a  century  earlier.  AVe  have  no  evidence 
to  show  that  the  three  llhodian  cities,  liudus. 
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lalysiis,  and  Camirns,  eror  used  the  type  of  flic 
rose  as  represeutmg  tlic  island  in  genere.  The 
Chevalier  Hedenburg  informed  me  that  his  coin 
was  found  on  the  coast  opposite  llhodes. 

With  regard  to  the  yalue  of  eight  obols  assigned 
to  the  hendehian  by  Crates,  this  would  be  too  low« 
whether  we  calculate  either  by  the  Cyzicene  or  the 
lighter  Milesian  standard.  Mommsen  (p.  58)  sup- 
poses that  the  hemiekton  mentioned  by  Crates  is 
an  Athenian  coin,  the  twelfth  part  not  of  the  stater 
but  of  the  draclima. 

But  may  we  not  rather  presume  that  tlio  line  in 
the  Aofua  refers  to  a  foreign  coin  of  ^^  ]lich  the 
value  was  not  universally  known  at  Athens  P  To 
remind  the  Athenian  public  of  the  value  of  one  of 
their  own  gold  coins  would  seem  a  gratuitous  piece 
of  information. 

Bocckh  (^rotrologische  Untersuchungen,  Ber- 
lin, 1S3S,  p.  135)  remarks  that  we  cannot  toll  to 
what  state  the  hemiMon  of  Crates  belonged.  lie 
supposes  either  that  the  currency  was  very  much 
debased,  or  much  below  the  nominal  standard. 
From  the  mention  of  hekta:  in  contemporary 
Athenian  inscriptions,  it  is  evident  that  about  the 
time  of  Crates  much  of  the  tribute  was  paid  into  the 
Athenian  treasury  in  the  electrum  coinage  of  Asia 
Minor.  As  this  was  more  or  less  adulterated  with 
alloy,  nioie  especially  the  Phocaean  coinage,  the 
exchange  of  this  foreign  curieney  aprainst  Athenian 
silver  would  be  fluctuatinsr,  and,  in  Uie  ahseiice  of 
nice  analysis,  was,  probably,  matter  of  dispute ;  as 
the  Athenians  would  naturally  endeavour  to  de- 
preciate the  electrum  currency  much  below  its  real 
value  by  exaggerated  assertions  as  to  the  amount 
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of  alloy  it  contained.  This  is  borne  out  by  the 
statement  in  Hosychius,  t?.  4>mxa»$^  .  .  .  roxaxio-Tov 
^^u<rlov,  and  by  tiic  mention  of  false  alateres  in  an 
Athenian  inscription,  C.  1. 150,  §  36.  Uenee,  pro- 
bably, the  popular  pngudioe  a|;aiaBt  the  innovation 
of  a  gold  currency  at  Athens,  to  which  Aristophanes 
appeals,  Banad,  ed.  Dind.  L  720.  As  we  do  not 
possess  the  context,  from  which  the  line  in  Crates 
is  a  fragment,  we  cannot  be  sure  whether  his  state- 
ment about  the  heniiekton  is  not  a  specimen  of  the 
exaggeration  in  which  the  Athenian  comic  writers 
so  often  indulged." 

When  Aristophanes,  in  the  passage  already  re- 
ferred to,  stigmatizes  the  new  gold  pieces  at  Athens 
as  made  of  copper,  1. 725,  roxntas  ruls  TroifuptSs  ^aCKxlmg^ 

his  statement  can  hardly  be  regarded  as  an  histori- 
cal fact ;  for  the  Athenians  of  his  time  would  hardly 
have  established  a  debased  gold  currency  side  by 
side  with  a  silver  coinage  of  remarkable  purity. 

*  According  to  TFes}  cliius,  «.  v.  l/^ifKror,  tins  coin  was  the  eqiiiwi- 
lent  of  the  //^jw/joXior  ;  but  this  statomcnt  can  liardly  Imve  been 
applied  to  the  liemickton  of  goM,  which,  a«?  the  twelfth  part  of  a 
Hater  equal  in  weight  to  two  golden  drachma',  must  have  heen  the 
equivalent  ut  the  o6o^o«.  The  statement  of  Hesycbius  can,  bov^* 
ever,  be  explained  if  we  ad<^  MoinmBen*e  ▼ieir,  that  tlie  hem&A^ 
ton  of  Ciittes  ia  an  AtKeniaii  eoio,  the  twelfth  part  of  the  drachma. 
It  doea  not  follow,  however,  that  Hesychiiia  ia  sjicakiiig  of  a  A«mi- 
tkUm  of  gold.   The  term  may  have  heen  a]^Ued  to  silver,  like 
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ETAOK!OlTOVni  10 

roEi.dE  jTNorEPinpY 

ETAAIOAOTOYT  O 
rPAMAAATE  VONTO  I 
OITOYNO  Y^^  ATAOOY 
B  0  Y  A  H  I  K  A  ITXLI A  N  ^•  a  '  JT. 
E  JTN  O  T-TL  ZA  NTO  r  VM  N  A  J 
lONE  niZKEVArGMlErEl 
EVX  n  T  O  A  EMAIOZPPEZ 
IT H  IPO  A        I  ZYNEX^PH 

e  x/LZf  r  r r/n  N  A  zionkai 

Nltill^T  A  tTHMPAIAJKH  N 
N  H  f  N  VN  OtNEOfXP^NTAIAE 
AH  M  JT-I  E  nilKEVALMEP  E  I 
K  A  .T  A  M  E  MMETIITAKAIPAE 
KOAO  M  H  M  EN  AOAirnNAEPPOl 
Z  Y  A  A  K  A  I  TANIVAIN/INEP 
I  T  I  M  A  E  I  r  A  ETAAOIfAEPAr 
I  N  tlBOYAOMENO  YTO/AHMO  Y 
TOrYMNAri  ONAniElOIMEN 
X  P  H  M  A    T   A  0  .  •  F  AT0KA*1E  A  O 
01   TAZXPEfAI  PAPLXOMENO  I 
y...    T  A  I  4>  A  N  E  POinilNOIOlAN 
\0   T  AX  PHMATAMHE^AIZON 
NT   AKOZIJLN  KAIOIOIA  NATOK  A 
PAX  M  JV  N  T  PIIXIAULNEPHINH  r 
y  I  Y  P  O  T  0  VAH/iOVKAIANAPPA 
no  r  P  A  YANTAZTOyH^ILMA 
APA  r  T  A  AITOYHMIXYKAIO  Y  P  PO 
T  J  O  I  A  E  TO  YAHMOYBOYAH  O  E  N 

y  A  r  A  I  TO  TYMNAnoNEr  E  Y  r 

A  O  I  M  E  N  AXLPEANO/AEATOK  AA 
£  .  .  .  .T  E  POYEIAOYZTONTOPA  E 
T    ....    —  ONKAfrOYtAOfPOYZ 

IS)  A  •  *  •  •  A  -  N  rriNAEA  YTrLNTA 
T  M  E  AHTA  ITOYPYMNA 

A  AMENOVXA  AfTAXPI 
\  I  .  .EOrXLlAANKAJTAtPrA 
Til  KAIAVZITEAEZ 
N  TAEITANEP.'JT 
IT  O  X     E  AEIO  A 
E  PIMEAHT 
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No.  2,  Plate  8,  of  ibis  Volume* 

'EttI  * Ap]tTaovog?  llitrut[voi;  ^ 

/iijuotj  Wtinirtt'.nitijf  im  irpv- 
TaviVQvroc  tov  ?uva\  ftira  Ato^-orov  ro[u 
^t7va] ,         "^pufifiUTlvO}  rn, 
rov  Ctiv(i\         TOO  Nfjf  ff ay uOuUj  (5) 

fin  3r|juravjt'(ui',  uvi^u-  uv  ru  yvfivu<T- 
lov  ttrKXKivarfOij,  f7rt([Si7 
o  j^(irj-/X]  f  i»<,*  f  IroXf^ioffir,  7Tf)ia  \J^tv- 

craffri]^'  Tiit^  Tr6\ff>>r,  nvi't\(^pti[(irtv  (10) 
UTTwc]  t\w<yi  yvfivuatov  ko.) 

ayto]vi^(s)VTai  -))v  Tn(?(Kr)v 
ityuivta^v  y  vvv  oi  viot  ^wvroi,  St- 

 Ka[(3  ra  fthi  fuyiaTa  koI  ttAe-  (15) 

iuvot;  i'l^ia  '[']  KO?o/n|^u'i'(i,  oXtyiov  ?t  Trport- 
ZiAvTiiw  tic  ru]  si'Au  icu(  rtiiv  ^uXu'iut'  tfi' 
ytov  trrlru'  a,  {(<,•      th  XofTrn  fTToy- 
7AX 

tTTraKfi/n^TOf]  TO  yviiviiatuv  Coafi,  01  /itv  (20) 

oiTfiic;'  ov]  01  Tut;  yjtttag  irapt\o^ivoi  [rii  iruku 

4]  u  [f^jysjrai  (ftavipoi  wmvy  urrot  av 

lirayy^XXMvrat  K\oTa  ^fn'iiiuTu  /n)  tAufrfror' [_a 

Bpa\fiu}V  TTi] iTaKOdtwv  Kfi'i  f^CTot  or  (iroivd  (25) 

lXtt<r<TOi'a  ^j/aa^/iMi/  Tpiay^^\^l^}^',  tTrijinicr- 
Hai  fill'  a{fT(i]v£  vno  tuv  3i//uou  ku]  uvaypd- 
^taOai  ajTTfivonXfnTac  to  ^tf^tapa 
TiiVTO  tv  Tij  TTj apaara^i  row  tf^idcukXfoif,  n-po- 
ayfHt^ui  iiic  o]t<  0(dt,  roT;  ci'ipov  pouXi/Oti'-  (»^0) 
Toc  tTTiCTkiJoaaat  ru  yu/<varr/or  to-fUTT- 
o/oouafj  V  u<  /uiv  dijjptav,  o'l  ci  utoku,  a- 


'  Tbiit  Plate  is  not  a  fiicsimile  of  the  originul,  uh,  iVuiu  it^i  [)oai- 
iiou,  I  was  unable  to  obtain  an  impreainoa  iu  paper. 
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(35) 


oi  iirt] jutXtfral  rov  yviJiva[alov,  roitg  hi 


lirayyii]\afi(vovQ  h[ovv]ai  tu  ^[iiftara 
fturB^WTo]  Tig  ,  ,  »  Koi  XvmrcX^c 


....raic 


■  •  ■  .  OTOf  ....  IX^90a 


. . . .  lir<f(tXi)[rac  •  >  <  • 


On  a  marble  slab  inserted  as  a  window-jamb  in 
tbc  tower  at  the  south-eastern  angle  of  the  Castle. 
This  is  a  decree  of  the  people  of  Halicamassus 
relating  to  the  building  of  a  g^nanium  erected 
by  permission  of  one  of  the  Ptolemies,  kings  of 
Egypt.  The  Ptolemy  referred  to  in  this  inscription, 
1.  9,  is  most  probably,  either  Pliiladcl])hus,  or 
Ptolemy  III.  (Eucri^ctos).  Caria,  as  has  l>ecn 
already  stated,  onte,  p.  69,  formed  part  of  the 
dominions  of  Philadelphus,  and  continued  in  the 
possession  of  his  successors  till  the  reign  of  Ptolemy 
Epiphanes.   (See  C.  I.  iii.  p.  282.) 

1. 1.  The  name  in  this  line  may  hare  been  that  of 
a  Gymnasiarch,  or  h^^lA.s^kr^^n^g  of  the  Gifmnasiiim,  as 
the  magislnito  to  whom  the  subject  of  the  decree 
specially  related.  The  eponyinoiis  civil  magistrate 
was  prohablv  the  hist  named  of  the  Prvtanes.  In 
like  manner,  a  decree  of  the  llalicamassians,  re- 
lating to  sacred  matters  (C.  I*  2656),  commences  cx2 
vmrmv, — then  follow  the  names  of  the  Prytanes. 

A  third  Halicamassian  decree  preserved  in 
Josephus,  Ant.  Jud.  xiv.  10,  §  23,  commences  «r5 
ii^stog.  This  also  relates  to  sacred  matters.  (See 
Franz,  Klementa  Epigrapinccs  Gra;e.  pp.  321-5.) 


/ 
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1.  G.  On  the  idiom  yyw/Aij  instead  of  yKOj/xT;,  see 
Boockh,  C.  I.  2204. 

1.  12.  uywvt^fovTcu,  In  my  transcript  I  read 
'¥ifrmvrai,  but  this  Is  probably  a  mistake. 

1.  14, 15.  I  cannot  restore  these  lines  satisfac- 
torily. 

1.  20.  $oVei.  ]\Iy  transcript  has  dcoo-fi,  but  this  is 
probably  an  error. 

1.  22.  Compare  infra,  No.  3,  1.  3. 

1.  29.    7rp6[o-y^a4'avTa^'].      I   have  supplied  this 

word  from  the  analogy  of  Ko.  3, 1.  6,  7,  avay^a^** 
tMurmv  TO.  ovo^ara,  ....  vpfi(rypa.^avTi§  ort,  x.  r.  X. 

1.  34.  This  line  is  also  restored  from  the  analogy 
of  No.  3, 1,  7. 

The  remaining  lanes  of  this  inscription  evidently 
relate  to  the  farming  oat  the  contraets,  which,  as 

we  learn  from  No.  3,  iuil.,  was  ilio  husiuess  of  tlio 

1.40,  Tr'v,  in  niy  MS.  copy  rav;  but  this  is  pro- 
bably a  misreading,  as  there  is  no  other  trace  of 
the  Boric  dialect  in  this  inscription. 


No.  3,  Plate  LXXXVL 


To7g  tTTi- 

Kara  tc»c  ?iaypa- 
^ac*  owMf:  o'  uv  tit  Tr/jooavtiVaiTtc  tic  tuv  otouv  iiv  o 
?ijfior  iu  ut/- 

^nmv  Tt^  ' AttoXXwvi  KOI  jiucftAit  llroXt/iaifji  ^ait/)ot  waiv 
iruaiVj  Tottg 

II.  2  z 


090  ArPKNDIX  NO.  III. 

i^traora^  1^*  &vv  av  ovvrtXafB^  it  oroa,  wroi  av  irpoBavd-  (5) 

armca  /ir)  Aotftroi'      ^]^^  uvay pa^foi  aifvwv  rd  oi/ofiora 
Iv  r{i  vajoa- 

rov  rov  irXf lorov  ^vra*  5irei»c        KOfttviaifrat  td  irf>o^- 

/>ovc  viroKEitfOcu  avroic  rove  ^<  virorc0^i>rac  (2c  1*0  0ov-  (10) 
XtvT^ipiov, 

KOfUWpivuv  oTc  wpArtpov  vweriBiivav,  wnucttoihu 

rove  virorftd^vrac  etc       cIittfiHiCi  rqv  invniKOorqv  imt  r& 
ypa^ftov 

Tiiv  ipKwv,  Ko^unpivuv  oTc  9pirtpov  hlf^mai*  vwokiS' 
aOat  hi  av- 

rocc  Kal  eic  rqp  olieovo/(^ac  Uiuimv  ^vcavrov  roAavrov*  orov 

owvTui  avTu  Kol  rov  r<^icov  ol  Bavdaaurt^  hri  rote  virorc-  (15) 

Ouatv  av- 

ro«e  air6  rTjc  o(K-ovo/i(ac     raXavroie*  ra  hi  Xoiira  vr^p- 
«ec  r^v 

o(KOVo/t(av*  irpoiiiroieucr^ai  8{  ical  ro  71  vqdlv  Ik  rqc  ffroae* 

rftiv  rtut'  ic(c?v(Dv  leai  rwv  ^vXtav  koI  rov  tetpdfiov  Joal  riJv 

vXlvOw,  a7roBo<r- 
Oikwav  Si  rove  ftiv  ic(ov<ie  rove  fJ^XP*^  row  Siicaori|p/ov  cat 

ra  ff)- 

7a,  /utff0ouv[r«c]  ry  o6ry  liCKXiter/^*  6  Si  wptafuvo^  iv  (20) 

KojvTa  TO  [apyvpiov  K]aroj3aXlr«a  roie  rapiat^'  oi^t 
Tapi[ai  

On  a  l)lo('k  of  dovc-colourcd  marble,  2'  f"  by  2'  3" 
by  r  V\  This  block,  which  seems  to  have  been 
part  of  a  pedestal,  was  found  built  into  a  Turkish 
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house  at  the  foot  of  tlie  western  periholm  wall  of 
the  Mausoleinn.  (See  ante,  p.  27(5.)  It  is  now  in 
thp  British  ^Fusoum.  The  iiiscripiion  is  part  of  a 
decree  relating  to  the  building  of  a  stottt  dedicated 
by  the  people  of  Halicaxnassus  to  Apollo  and  King 
Ptolemy. 

The  Ptolemy  mentioned  in  i.  4  of  this  decree  is 
probably  the  same  as  the  one  mentioned  in  Inscrip* 

tion  No.  2,  as  bavin granted  to  the  people  of 
Ilalicarnassus  permi.Nsion  to  erect  a  gymnasium^ 
and  wlio  may  have  liecn  either  Philadelphus  or 
Euergetes,  as  I  iiave  already  stated  ante,  j).  GO. 

A  little  to  the  east  of  the  house  where  I  found 
this  inscription,  I  noticed  a  piece  of  architraTe, 
inscribed  ^AroXXmvi  xal  jBoo-.  (See  No.  S,  A.)  Tlicse 
DTords  are  probably  the  commencement  of  the  dedi- 
cation to  Apollo  and  King  Ptolemy,  mentioned  in 
this  decree. 

1.  2.  s[py]«i'a<^  Kara  ra^  ^laypfx^rx^^  "  to  the  con- 
tractors according  to  the  written  contracts  or 
agreements.'* 

L  6.  f^craoTay,  auditors.  These  officers  aro 
mentioned  in  another  Halicarnassian  decree  (C.  X, 
Kg.  2656.  See  Boeckh  ad  loc.)  W 

00-01  ay.  I  originally  read  this  OPOIAN,  an  error 
which  I  did  not  discoyer  till  after  the  Plate  was 
finished.  The  second  letter  is  nearly  obliterated 
by  a  fissure  in  the  niarl)le  ;  but  on  re-(*xaminiiig 
the  inscription  in  a  dilTercnt  light,  the  remains  of 
the  Z  became  visible. 

1.  G.  /A^  sXa<7<rov  i-]  Compare  No.  2,  oifc^ 
1.  21,  25,  where  tlio  same  amount  is  named  /xi^ 
cXflM'O'oy  hpaj^fMov  Trevraxoa-imv,  In  the  Plate  I  read 
EAAZZONt,  but  the  I  may  be  part  of  an  H. 
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1.  10.  mt^  ^oridiyraf  §1$  to  fiouTittrr^tw,  From 
the  context  it  would  seem  that  morti^ai^cs  had 
been  already  effected  on  the  proceeds  of  the  /3«»- 

Xe'jTr'oictv,  the  eixoyf^,  the  TrtvTr^Hotrrrif  and  y^ai^slov 
Ttov  ooxMv  ;  the  use  of      is  ])ei'uliar. 

Tlioso  to  Avliom  these  revenues  had  been  pre- 
viously pledged,  fig  vponp^v  Mrrredijo-av,  were  to  he 
first  repaid  the  money  they  had  adraoced  to 
the  state ;  so  that  the  whole  operation  seems  to 
have  been  the  conversion  of  a  loan. 

The  wtvTeaewrrr,  was,  it  is  to  be  presumed,  the 
same  lax  as  at  Athens,  a  duty  of  two  per  cent,  ou 
all  exports  and  imports.  The  tto^m  actTuiag  from 
the  liouAsuTT^^iov  were  prolja])ly  fees.  The  y^a^tiov  twv 
"gxfov  may  have  been  au  ullice  for  the  registering 
of  oaths,  which  would  also  have  been  in  the  receipt 
of  fees*  (See  ante.  No.  1, 1.  26.)  What  the  tMvts 
were,  which  are  here  enumerated  among  the  sroj^i, 
I  am  unable  to  conjeoture. 

That  statues  were  sometimes  pledged  for  public 
debts,  iii;iy  he  inferred  from  tlu?  well-known  anec- 
dote respcctini;'  the  Venus  of  Praxit('los,  in  ex- 
change for  which  Nikomedes,  king  of  Bithynia, 
otrered  to  redeem  the  entire  public  debt  of  the  city 
of  CniduB. 

As  an  additional  security  for  this  loan,  an  assign- 
ment was  made  of  the  sum  of  one  talent  y  early  out 
of  the  g<  neral  revenue  of  the  state,  i>e  rrs  oixovotxlai; 

sxaa-To-j  i/ia-jro-J,  after  those  wlio  had  lent  on  the 
security  of  six  talents,  assigned  in  similar  manner, 
had  been  repaid  with  interest.  Lastly,  the  proceeds 
of  the  (TTOOL  itself,  rl  yevrfisv  sx  rr,s  (rroas,  L  17,  on 

letting  out  to  contractors  the  building,  were  also 
assigned  as  security. 
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That  the  words  7r^rx^jBvT(nv  TiXlA  -TTftiarxsvog  rofci*  to 

a  I'arininL;-  out,  and  not  to  a  simple  purcJiasc,  seems 
to  follow  from  the  expressions  tpycttyai^,  1,  2,  and 
lu(rSotjvTg$  ra  l^a,  1.  19,  20. 

1.  12.  y^a4)cioy,  on  the  stone,  y^^iov. 

1.  21.  a^yvpiov  xarajSfltXirw.  This  money  to  be 
paid  down  by  the  contractor,  must  havo  been  ex- 
acted as  an  eyyur,,  or  pledge  of  the  fulfilment  of  his 
contract.  (See  K.  F.  Ilermanu,  Mirbueh  d.  Griech, 
Privatalterth.  §  68 ;  Herod,  ii.  180 ;  C.  I.  2266.) 

At  Athens  the  putting  up  to  auction  of  the 
public  works  was  the  business  of  the  board  of  ten 
magistrates  called  ToiXtjrai.  (See  Boeckh,  Staats- 
baushaltung  d.  Athen.  ed.  Berlin,  1851,  1.  p.  209 ; 
Bangabe,  Antiquites  llellcniques,  ii.  p.  389.) 

This  inscription  is  especially  interesting  as  an 
example  of  a  loan  obtained  from  individuals,  by 
pledging  certain  public  securities.  See  other  in- 
stances of  this  practice  in  antiquity,  collected  by 
Boeckh,  Staatshaushaltung,  i.  p.  767. 


No.  Sa. 

APOAAnNIKAIBAZ  

OAHMOZTHNZT .  .  . 

'A7roXA<Di/i  Kai  /3aflr[iXu  UToXtfiad^] 
V  C^fiof  ri}v  «rr[oayj. 

On  the  corner-stone  of  a  Turkish  house,  a  little 
to  the  east  of  the  Mausoleum.  The  stone  is  in 
length  3'  9"  by  1'  5".  It  is  broken  at  one  end.  'i  lus 
is  probably  part  of  the  architrave  of  the  stoa  dedi- 
cated Ijy  the  people  of  IFalicarnassus  to  Ai)oilo  and 
King  Ptolemy.  (See  ante,  inscription  No.  3,  p.  691.) 
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No.  4,  Plate  LXXXVI. 

*l9Tta(ov  yvv'i- 

On  a  srpuU'hral  steh'  of  ^vlntc  marble,  2' 9^^" 
r  4f"  by  3J ",  uow  in  tbe  British  Museum,  exca- 
vated in  the  field  of  Suliman,  at  the  place  called 
Kislalik,  on  the  eastern  side  of  Budram.  (See  anie, 
p.  338.)  When  found,  it  was  lyiiii,^  on  a  grave  of 
the  IJoinaii  period,  I'ur  whu'h  it  had  been  used  as  a 
cover  after  having  been  di*jplaced  from  its  original 
position. 


No.  5,  Plate  LXXXVI. 

fiavvlov 

irni^ig  ^ AOnvoKftirov 

'A/xorrokXilc 

vwip  rnc  pnr {)()<: 
AnpnTpi  Ktti  K6p^» 

On  a  block  of  blue  marble,  2  10  J"  by  1'  10"  by  2', 
now  in  the  British  Museum.  This  was  found  in 
the  add  of  Chiaoux.  (See  auie,  p.  from  the 
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evidence  of  this  dedication,  and  of  the  other  anti- 
quities foiiiid  intbis  field, it  may  be  inferred  that  a 
temple  of  Demeter  and  Persephone  stood  on  or 
near  this  site. 


No.  6,  Plate  LXXXVII. 

(  «  ) 

*EirciSn]  q  at<i»vioc  ?  xal  adavoroc  f  row  jravrb^  ^vaic 

t[u 

/il7<](rT«>i<    (lyadov    irpoc    vvfp/3aXXo6attc  tvipytafaf 

rrji  KaO'  Tf/iac  hit^fiovi  filt^  irarlpa  fiiv  rq^  [iaiijrou  ir[<fr' 
Tpl^f  Gt«C  'FwfiifQ,  AfaSi  IlaT^jf.'oi'  km)  Swrr/pa  [rou]  Jc[o(-  (5) 
vow  rtov  avOpwTTwv  ^lirovc*  ov  [ij]  Trpoi'om T«ic  [ir«vr]<i»V 
fu\]nc  fji'k-  tTrX^jooiore  /tioi/ov,  aXAa  ical  i/TrtpJjicev*  cl/oiivsv- 
OVa[t]  ftiv  yap  yi}  Koi  0«Xarro,  TfoAftc  ?t  avOoy«Ttv  tut'O/ti/^ 
o]/iovoff  rf  Koi  tviT^plq,  aiepii  n  koi  (^opu  Travroc  t<yTi\v 
a^yaOov,  IXirtButi'  plv  \pt}<TT(ov  irpof;  to  ptWov,  tvBvp(a\je  (10) 
S}i  iiQ  TO  irapbv  riuv  uvOpwirtuv  iWlvXitoptveoVf  ayw- 
UTf  ICQ  [va0^]fio<r<v  Bvctm^  n  koi  vftvoig  ti)v  SavrCtv 

 TO     v....  TtOV       6  0COV  C4C  • 

 av^crraKC  rb  , » • » 

(About  twenij-«ix  lioea  wantiog  her*.) 


(  ^  } 
 rro 

avaypa^Tlvai  Si  avT/"ypa]0o[v  tJou^c  rov  \pri(f»t(TpaT\og 
iv  arr'Ay  KolrcOni'at  «v  T«j»j  Tf[|t]fi'ti  tP/c  'P(u/»nc  mu  t[ov 
£f/3a4rrou  uttJo  [roii]  *A[p\]«p^wc  Vaiov  'louA/oo 
ckXIovc  ?J  ^i^OKoivapog,  ip  ^  rate  aAAac^  iroA[€9C  (5) 
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tnro  Tt'ojv  afi\ovTwi',  KctOtfputOiivm  cl 

......  wJjTO   Ti  hlittOV  KU(  ap\\  tf(}(wV  .... 

 ijo^r«!^f'i*Tfiij'  Tu>v  ai'j  (ifnotrtav  ?  . . . . 

....  Ti)\y  cl  ]  I'liitfjuv  Ta[vTav  ....  (10) 

....  fITi'nf  Toi)(T  '.  

....  flii\(>klu!<7apa^]  .... 

....  "^nipi^tTfxa  

.... aoTO  ..,.>• 

....  ore   (15) 

....  •y]/i't|T[«J  ]  • 

....  ^]q^«r[/xaj  

On  a  slab  of  white  marble  broken  at  both  ends. 

Present  height  S'  S  J"  by  1'  8^"  by  5".  Prom  a 
Turkish  hoiiso  near  the  Acropolis  ol"  Saiinacis, 
Ihidriun:  now  in  the  Jkiiij^li  Mu.soum.  Tliis  in- 
8eriptiuii  has  been  published  by  M.  Bergk,  in 
Grerlmrd's  Denkmaler,  Eorschungen,  &c.,  1859, 
pp.  91* — d'lt*,  from  a  transcript  so  hastily  made 
that  hardly  a  single  line  of  the  inscription  is 
correct;  and  M.  Bergk  has,  therefore,  been  led 
into  some  very  singular  and  amusing  errors.  The 
letters  on  this  marble  are  (luite  worn  awav  in 
many  parts,  in  consequence  of  the  slab  having 
been  placed  for  years  over  a  sink,  and  thus  exposed 
to  the  constant  action  of  running  water.  I  have, 
consequently,  found  the  greatest  difficulty  in  de* 
ciphering  the  inscription,  and  have  only  discovered 
the  true  reading  of  seTeml  lines  since  the  fae* 
simile  (Plate  LXXXVII.)  was  printed  ull'.  From 
a  comparison  of  this  inscripii  i  with  C.  I.  Nos. 
3957  and  3002Z»,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  is  a 
fragment  from  a  decree  ])assed  l)y  the  Greek  cities 
of  Asia,  in  celebration  of  the  birthday  of  some 
Roman  emperor.   We  learn  from  0. 1.  No.  8902^, 
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that  Paulus  Fabius  Maxiruus,  when  proconsul  of 
Asia,  instituted  the  custom  of  celebrating  the 
birthday  of  Augustus.  This  inseriptiou  must 
relate  to  the  birthday  of  some  other  emperors  as 
is  shown  by  the  words  irpo  evrk  K«x«vScSy  Aixlsft^ 
3pKoy],  1.  7  of  A.  I  have  not  been  able  to  identify 
this  with  the  date  of  any  enipi^ror's  birthday ;  but 
from  the  form  of  the  letters,  the  inscription  is 
probably  of  the  Augustan  age. 

(a)  1.  1.  Compare  the  opening  of  the  decree  in 
honour  of  the  birthday  of  Augustus,  No.  3957 : — 

*£do£fv  Tolf  M  T^s  *A<rtas  "fiXX^o'iy*  irfiS^  ij 

nvra  ^iora^eura  rlv  j3ioy  i]fuiSV  tlpowia  <nroxtB^p 
wltrevsyxaiAivr,  xa)  ^tJiorifuav  to  TfXijoraTov  r<p  ^ico 
Oi£xoV^u.y^<r:v  lvsvxafj.ivri  rhv  2si3aoToy.  The  llalicar- 
nassian  decree  probably  commenced  in  like  manner : 
"Edo^iy  To<^  fixi  'A(rlas  ....  We  may,  there- 
fore, calculate  that  about  two  lines  are  broken 
away  at  the  top. 

1.  3.  eve^KoiUvni,  It  will  be  seen  that  this  word 
occurs  in  a  similar  sense  in  the  passage  from 
No.  3957,  just  quoted. 

1.  6.  1^  TToovoia.  Tills  word  is  also  used  in 
No.  3957,  but  in  the  sense  of  Divine  not  Imperial 
Providence. 

(d)  1.  2, 3.  These  two  lines  have  been  restored  from 
the  analogy  of  lines  10, 11,  in  the  decree  already 
referred  to  (C.  I.  39026).  The  rtfMtwf  'Poi/a^; 
xttl  r[ou  XtfieuTwt]  was,  doubtless,  at  Halicarnassus, 
In  the  inscription  No.  39026,  copies  of  the  decree 
are  ordered  to  be  set  up  on  ,sfel(r  in  ihc  Cicsarea 
or  temples  of  Augustus  in  tlie  dilit'rent  cities. 

{b)  1.  4.  Vaioj  'low^/ou  M  .  .  .  .  Tliis  must  be  the 
name  of  the  'Apx^gpivg.    He  may  have  been  called 

IL  3  A 
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Cains  Julius,  after  Julius  Caesar,  as  was  the  case 
with  Artemidtaos  of  Cnidus. 

1.  4 :  6K  og  TKti^  aX'Aats  7ro\[s<riy.  Compare  TroXfij-, 
1,  8  (a),  from  the  mention  of  "  cities"  in  these 
passages,  vre  may  infer  t]iat  the  decree  does  BOt 
relate  exciuslTelj  to  HalicamassaSt  but  to  the 
Greek  dties  of  Asia  generally. 


No.  6a. 

OAHMOC 

TIB£Plh)KAAY 

At(ji)KAICAPIC€BACTb) 

r€PBANIKU)IKAIC€BACT. 

APTEMIAIZkHAIA 

AiriA 

U  ctjiiOr 

Ti/3€^ifl>  KAau- 

^/(ji  Kalfrapt  2t/Bn<TTf{> 

'  ApTtfAt^l  ;ll}XlO 

ot  .  . 

On  a  round  bnclder  with  a  sword  nnder  it, 

seuljiluri  d  in  rtdief  on  an  ol)lon'^  slab  of  whit^^ 
marl)l(\  ))uilt  into  the  wall  which  connects  the 
two  central  towers  of  the  Castle,  Budrum.  This 
inscription  contains  a  dedication  by  the  people  of 
Ilalicamassus  to  the  emperor  Claudius,  and  to  the 
Delian  Artemis. 

1.  4*  Ttf^vtxm  for  Tef>[juapixto. 

1.  5.  WoTSfjLth.  At  Halicarnassus  was  also  wor- 
shipped {\w  ^ Af^TsiAis  Tls^youa.    (See  C.  1.  2656.) 
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No.  7,  Plate  LXXXVIII. 
For  this  iuscriptiou  sec  ^otst^  under  Cuidus. 


No.  8,  Plate  LXXXVIII. 

'Oj  ir^\v  ivi  tivjtnai  <p(kotq  ^(Xog,  6  Vftiv  tv  amw^ 
KX]. 

Kftjrrjt  ^ A\t^av^p(f  purpi  Xtiriov  Batcpva* 


On  a  base  of  white  marble  IG"  by  15f  by  8^"; 
the  lower  edge  broken  away.  On  the  top  is  a 
socket  fur  a  term  ;  in  the  iJritisli  Museum.  Prom 
a  Turkish  house  a  little  north  of  the  arsenal. 

1.  3.  uos  for  uiog. 

L  5.  In  the  Plate  I  read  EAEI ;  but,  on  re- 
examining the  stone,  I  think  that  the  first  letter 
may  be  P.   The  sixth  line  of  tin's  epigram  has 

been  broken  away,  but  its  purport  probably  was 
that  the  mother  in  this  case  had  to  perlbrm  tho^e 
last  duties  usually  due  from  children  to  parents, 
not  from  parents  to  children. 


No.  9,  Plate  LXXXVIII. 
(«)  ^  (A) 

 tfovrcc  Ait'^ac  Aa(fOivo[vc 

....  I]ir*  'hpltoi;  Ka\  TipoKiov  na^^fAo[v] 

....  [e]r//u)}fTriM  rov  vlbv  Aa9Blv^v 
....  ftov  Atviov  Oiotc. 
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....  y'lfianfiariu 
....  iIit»^^]«i't\[oi' ? 

ic) 

On  a  slab  of  l)lu('  nuMe,  3  '  1)V  10"  hv  2'  V\ 
pi'osont  leni^lli ;  uovv  in  tlx*  Britisli  Museum  ;  found 
a  little  to  the  N.E.  of  the  Mausoleum,  at  the  point 
where  the  street  which  runs  east  and  west  through 
Badrum  is  intersected  by  one  ranning  south  down 
to  a  mosque  on  the  shore  of  the  harbour.  The  slab 
appears  to  be  part  of  a  wall^stone  from  some  temple 
or  public  building.  The  letters  are  finely  cut. 
'\(OAfTrr^q  is  probably  the  naiue  of  an  artist.  This 
name  is  not  ij^iven  in  tlio  lisi  of  sculptors  in  Brunn's 
Geschichte  d.  Griech.  Kueustlcr. 


No.  10,  Plate  LXXXVIII. 

Kayut  v-o'tfjO  t9TM<ra  vponimaivM  irapiovaiv 
tot;  v'lui'  M6(r\ov  rdvS*  i\*»t ' EpfiOKpartiv, 

On  a  inar])le  block,  1'  9^"  by  10"  by  5|",  now  in 
tin  iMitish  Museum,  found  in  the  house  of  a  Turk 
called  Khodja  Mahomet,  in  the  Eastern  Necro- 
polis. (See  mte,  p.  339.)  Published  in  Gerhard's 
Denkmaeler,  Forschungen,  &c.  1859,  p.  55*.  This 
inscription  has  evidently  been  placed  under  a  statue 
of  the  mother  of  Hermokrates.  As  her  husband 
Moschos  UKule  I  ho  lonib,  it  is  to  be  presumed  that 
ho  was  llic  sculptor  ol'  the  statue. 
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No.  11,  Plate  LXXXVIII. 

For  this  inscription  see  ^joat,  under  Cnidus. 


No.  12,  Plate  LXXXVIII. 

av  Mtvt  yi'/ivaffuipxout'rbji/ 
*E^/>^oir[rou  >■.....  'laVoyoc  rou  Mcv|V 

Kparovf  a  Oeo^otoc  a  roS  (6) 

'ApTf/ti<i>[vf>5  ^ApTifU]^p<Ht  Ato^^vouc  r»h 

vtvt,   ov  ttpuQ'  K(J/uoc  Fof** 

ov,  Eviro[pog  ical  6  ^va]  Evwopov,  Ev<T\i)fitov 

napOtv(o\_v  t  SaXaaafptog  Of  Aijvatog  a 

*Epfiag  d  .  .  .  .  S(Dri)/od,  Ei»ru\i7c  So»-  (10) 

rqpoc  a   .  .  .  Kol  oc  Xoiiro) 

On  the  left  side  of  tbe  stone,  in  larger  cbaracterB  ^ 

On  two  Iragmeuta  of  a  slab  of  white  marble, 
whicii,  when  entire,  must  have  mcasnrod  about 
4i  by  19"'  by  4^'" ;  now  in  the  British  Museum. 
Found  in  a  well  immediately  to  the  south  of  the 
platform  of  Hagia  Marina.  (See  the  Plan  of 
Budrum,  Plate  I.,  and  anfe,  p.  323.) 

The  u  urds  avi^r^trav  si§  rxv^j^aj,  1.  1,  are  restored 
from  the  idouco  of  !Nos.  12  A  and  B,  which  are 
nearly  similar  in  form  to  this  inscription.  It  is 
evident  that  this  expression  relates  to  the  enrol- 
ment of  youths  («^^oi)  as  ayd^if,  on  their  attaining 
manhood.  (See  Krause,  Gymnastik  d.  Hellenen, 
i.  p.  265.)  With  the  expression  avi^iiroLv  may  be 
compared  the  use  of  fxsrai^aiW  by  Uesycliius,  «.  <?. 
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TaidiVxoi. — oi  tK  Tfludctfs/  iig  oiv^f^s  (xsra^aivovreg,  and 

Lttcian.  Amor.  24,  as  cited  by  Liddell  and  Soott, 
Lexicon,  s,  9. 
L  2.  sla  iif>§iav  corresponds  with  fi;  Ufi,  in  Nos.  13 

A  and  B.  These  words  must  mean  that  the  curul- 
ment  took  plnoe  *'  before  the  priest  or  priestess.** 

L  5.  (de66oTo$  d.  The  a  which  follows  this  name 
occurs  after  several  other  names  in  this  list ;  and 
in  the  inscriptions  immediately  following,  Nos.  12a, 
b,  and  e,  I  know  of  no  other  instance  in  which  this 
letter  is  thus  used  in  inscriptions.  The  names 
tlius  distinguished  are  probably  thovsc  of  ss^r^^oi 
wlio  had  attained  a  lirst  rank  bv  seuioritv.  These 
wouhl  be  the  e<^r,^ot  7rf}?frii'jT£^oi  meuliuned  C.  1. 
Ko.  2214  Compare  C.  I.  ^os.  232,  245,  where  the 
Tot^ig  are  similarly  divided  into  three  classes ;  and 
Krause,  i.  pp»  263-70.  The  nummis  ^=160,  at 
the  end  of  the  inscription,  seem  to  represent  those 
not  thought  worthy  of  heino^  named.  What  the 
numerals  8»V  p/*  refer  to  I  cannot  conjecture. 


No.  12a. 

A  FASH  TYXH 
OIAEANEBHZANEIZANAPAC    ICIEPHI  •  ♦A 
AHMHTPIONrYMNACIAPXOVNXnNMEAANGI 
OYTOYNEI KOCTPATOYKAIAOHN I O  HOYTOY  A 
KA. 

EKATAIOYTOYA  OYMEAANeiOCBTOYNEI 

KOCTPATOYKOINT  TO 
K  N     C  N  A 

nPIEPHE  Y  O 
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Oi?c  uvt^)i<jav  tuj  ai'Cp(tr  [ijic  tfpv  'I- 

AijpiiTp(oVf  yviLiva(nufi\r){n'T<t}v  MtAdi  f^t- 

ou  TOV  Nftk"o<rr/>arou  kuI  'AOhuVtto?!  rtm  a  Ka[\ 

'KktiTojou  TOO  'A  ou  MtXauUiog  /3  tov  N«-  (5) 

KotjTpoTOv,  KotVr[o^  ..... 


On  a  block  of  bluf?  marble  inserted  in  the  face 
ot  the  eastern  wall  ot*  the  Castle,  immediately  below 
the  battlements.  This  inscription,  together  with 
126  and  X%Ci  were  copied  by  Corporal  Jenkins,  E.£.» 
who  for  this  purpose  suspended  a  scaffolding  oyer 
the  battlement.  I  have  already  explained  the 
phrase  ave^ijo-ay  e\s  av^pasy  in  this  inscription,  under 
No.  12. 

1,  4.  'A6r<i/*V7r6v  TO'j  a.  Here  the  a  reiers  to  the 
holding  office  for  the  tirst  time. 

1.  5.  3  Tou  Xs<xo<rT^aT')u  :  /.  r.  son  and  grandson 
of  Ncikostratos.  (Bee  Franz.  Elem.  No.  146, 
p.  304.) 

No.  12b. 

OIAEAN  EBHXAN  EliANAPAiEIXI  EPHTi  KAMAP- 
KONFYMNA 

ZIAPXOYNTnN<t>IAONErKOYTOYEPMOAllPOY 

KAtnOAEIPOY 

APAKONTOtKAIAHMHTPIOYAHMOZQENHX 

MENEKPATOYC 
MENEKPATH  C  A  n  O  M  R  HIOC^MALATOPN  EINOC 

AMAPANTOY 
EPMOFENH  nOCIAEOYKAEOMENlAACnOAEI- 

POYERIKPATHC 
AnOAAnNIAOY        MM     .  .  EPACTXINAMENE- 

KPATHCEPACTANOC 
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CYM4>EPjaNAXP  .  .  M  ♦iAHTOYAPIZTO- 

MENHCMO 

CXIONOCAHMHTPJOYNEXiN^IAHTOYEPMA 

CACnZOME 

POY<K)CMC         OY  NAPOCZOCIMOY 

NO  O  Ol  PMA 

MOYKAIMI 

07Se  av^^qaav  etc  avtpaf  etc  <^f>^  1*<*  KX.  Ma/Mcoi't 7v/tva' 
aiapxouvrwv  ^iXovftteov  rov* Eppo^topov  koI  noSe^pov  [roD 
ApoKOirroc  Ka)  AriptjTQiov,  ^i|fio<r0lvfic  Mcvfi^arovc* 
Mcvficponic  Of  Ilojbiir^ioc  ^S^ajua,  Saro/»veTvoc  ^Afittpavrmt, 
*Kppoyiv^[(cl  tloffiSlov,  KXfOjUf vfSac  noSelpov, ^Eirueparnc  (9) 


*AiroAXitfvfSou  *Epa9rtavi,  Mevcjeparnc  'E/rafrrwoc, 

2v/u0(p<tfif  a  <^iX^ov,  *A/M^o/iliri|c  Mo- 

voir]  *Pov^o(  iMolfiov  (9) 


On  a  l)lock  of  blue  uiarble,  4'  10 '  hv  V  9",  from 


the  same  part  of  the  Castle  as  Kos.  12a  and  12c. 
On  the  left  side  of  the  inscription  is  the  word  NIKH, 
below  which  a  lehythas  is  incised.  On  the  opposite 
side  of  the  inscription  are»  in  like  manner,  incised 
a  meta  and  a  palm*branch. 


Ko.  12c;. 

EnilTE^ANH^OPOYT . .  ♦AAAHMHTPIOYIOYAf 
ANOYOIAEANEBHZANEISANAPAZrYMNA 
riAPXOYNTllNKArAlO . .  YKAI AAAKAITA 

nAPIIlNOZAEIZIEPHAnOAAnNIONAYAOYAAP 
KIOYEY<t)HMOYYIONAN^PnNAEnA<PF'OAEITOX 
N I  Kl  AM  H  N  ArOPAZA4>AN  I  AiA  AAM  AiAl  O  AliPO  Y 

(Below  art.-  tr>n  iII>  j,'U»le  letters.) 

lEPEANAAEA^XlN 
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fTiap\ovvT<t)v  KA.  l'a£o[j»  E]  i»kXi3m  «  icnt  To. 
Il«rpwi/oc?  a  uij  hfni  * AvoWutvnn'  :\v\<ni  ^it^t- 

KtOV  ILi/'pl'lflOU  vloV*"  Al'f/><i>l'<t,     V.TTfKpfti'xtlT  (ir  (^5) 

Copied  by  Corporal  Jenkins,  "R.E.,  from  a  block 

in  the  battkmcnt  ol'  the  eastern  wall  uf  the  Castle, 

1.  4.  Uar^tovog?    In  the  copy  riAPIXiNOZ ;  but 
this  name  has  been  probably  misread. 
Am^xiw,  Perhaps  Aaptxiw  is  the  true  reading. 


No.  63,  Plate  XCVL 

McAai'[0/uv  

TOW  Ov  

....  vKoripoiq 

MtiTpO(pavov  Tov  I",  i/(i('oi'oc  rj^ou  ^ui^a 

On  part  of  a  slab  of  white  marble,  V  5*^  by  lOf 

by  B",  now  in  the  British  Miisciiin,  found  in  tlie 
wall  of  a  well  adjoining  the  firld  ol"  Chiaoux  on  tlie 
east.  (See  anley  p.  325.)  The  dedicat  ion  to  Ilcrmes 
and  Herakles,  the  patron  deities  of  the  paUsatra^ 
makes  it  probable  that  this  inscription  was  ori- 
ginally placed  in  a  Gymnasium.  —  See  another 
dedication  to  these  deities  by  Gymnasiarchs  at 
llMlicaniassus,  Lebas,  No.  502  ;  also  C.  1.  No.  250  ; 
Osann,  Syllogo,  p.  153.  In  the  lowor  loft-liand 
corner  of  the  slab  the  letters  01 .  •  AYCOY .  ZH- 
II.  3  B 
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NION  arc  rudely  cut,  aini  so  nearly  obliterated  flint 
1  failed  to  observe  them  till  the  facsimile  had  been 
completed. 


No.  64,  Plate  XCVI. 

Mt\avO(ov  TOv  Ai^fiHTpiov  rov 
MtXavOtov  toTpnv  to  fiinifta. 
Kuccic*  *o  t^ikoTiKvt  MiXuvOu,  Kal  j^aOuv  vtrvotf 

tv?tt(;,  larphtv  to  iroXvintpoTaTt, 
aXX" At^oQ  ^woi<rtv  tpavrtogt  *>C  T''^  n/jwy?j[i» 
vo6awv  tig  fitp6v<ov  ovk  f^uAa^fv  axi}. 

lilQ  taVTOV.  (3) 

Ttiv  rf\ry  Xaft\f/avTa  ^\:\avOiov  ttiriipa 

)^pija[y  KpvwTtt  irpiaj^^vvaXvnoTUTOp, 

On  a  pedestal  of  l)lue  luarble  2'  square  and  2'  S" 
high.  On  Ibc  tnj)  n  socket  for  n  form.  I'ubHsbcdby 
M.  Ber^^k,  in  Cierhard's  Denkniaeler,  Porsehungcn, 
&c.  1850,  p.  66*.  This  was  found  a  little  to  the 
Bouth  of  tho  spot  marked  "  Andcnt  Terrace "  in 
the  Phm,  Plate  I.,  and  is  now  in  the  British 
Museum.  The  inscription  is  to  the  memory  of 
IMelantbios,  a  pliysieian,  son  of  Bemetrios  and 
crrnndson  of  IMelantbios,  The  name  Melantliios 
occurs  in  No.  12rf,  aa/e. 

In  the  last  line,  after  ;^da»v,  M.  Bergk  supplies 
xftXxoi; ;  but  there  does  not  seem  room  for  more 
than  fire  letters. 
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No.  65,  Plate  XCVI. 

 yivt  TovTo  {x]opu^fjiff: 

 KVfta  \ar&v  ....  \^avajia[js 

 Kol  irurpt  .... 

 r^c  XcMQC  ^tuvi  aifia<Titu)v 

Ovroi  Kot  fi  iKOfiOVTo  TOP  \v  yovantrai  Uptnirov  (5) 
"Epja  rc  ical  ^wfiovQ  wyyivititv  t^o/Dov. 

Ob  a  base  of  blue  marble  2'  r  by  1'  2"  by  11". 

On  the  top  is  a  socket  for  a  icnn.  Fuuud  built 
into  a  Turkish  wall  in  the  northern  part  of  Budrum 
a  little  north  of  the  line  of  wall  called  "  Ancient 
Terrace"  in  the  i*lan ; — now  in  the  British  Musenni. 
This  inscription  has  evidently  been  placed  under  a 
terminal  figure  of  Priapus. 

It  is  BO  decayed,  that  I  am  unable  to  decipher 
more  than  the  two  last  lines.  The  expression  roy 
fir  yovarsfl'O'i  Tlpir^-ov,  1.  5,  evidently  refers  to  a 
kneelinG:  fig^ure  of  Priapus. — Compare  i\jitliologia, 
Jacobs,  Lips.  1791,  ii.  p.  120,  ix. : — 

'A.y9tT  \\raiuyufiy}r  ^r,  Toy  ovk  txl  ir099l  IIp/iJJiOK 
iy  jf6oyi  c  «/i^orcpA»  yovvan  txicXtftiyov* 

This  inscription  is  interesting,  as  furnishing 

a  second  instance  of  the  use  of  the  Ionic  dialect 
at  llalicarnassus.   (See  au(e,  p.  071.) 


No.  74 

TOMNHMION  .  .  .  INO  .  .  AHA 
AWNAYTOYKAeWCTOAnOKCI 

M£NON€NTOICAPX€IOICrPAMMA 

AHAOl 

(Ai  iltt  cu<l  L.f  tU<.  ui-<.iii'U*'t'  ;i  lutic'.'i.) 
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To  ftvr\}UOV  •••«•• 
•    •    awTov  KuOif^  TO  airo- 

On  a  slab  built  into  the  wall  of  a  tomb  in  tUo 
western  cemetery.  (See  ante,  p.  340.)  The  writing 
referred  to  here  as  awoxuiuvow  Iv  rots  ap^siois^  must 
bayebeen  the  title-deeds  of  the  tomb.  Compare 

C.  r.  No.  4253,  Totrro  xoS  ha  nov  dp^ettov  ^sOr^Xtora*. 
kSiK'h  danh  were  deposited  in  the  oilict'  Tor  the  re- 
gistration of  morti»ai^s,  called  ^iw^uJiaxtoy,  (See 
C.  I.  Nos.  2826,  2827.) 

1.  1.  [JLvr^ijiioy  for  /xmg/ifioy,  SO  y^o^ioy  for  ypoti^sTw, 
mtie.  No.  3,  L  12. 


No.  76. 

EKATEA 
OEYAA  .  .  • 
XPHCTHXAtPE 

Lhvca  [fjiov] 
\fii}aTi)  \a7pt 

On  a  round  cippus  of  white  mnrhle,  ornamented 
with  bulls'  hcadA»  found  with  Nos.  76  and  77,  near 
the  church  of  Ilagios  Georgios.  (See  ante^  p.  341.) 


No.  70. 

TOAMIAAZ 
KAEOAAMOY 

AXAI02:<l>eiOTA 

ErM£AiT£lAi. 
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KAfoSa/4ov 

On  a  base  of  blue  marble,  2'  8"  by  1'  6  "  by  12^", 
on  vbich  a  statue  must  have  stood ;  found  with 
Kos.  76  and  77.    (See  ante,  p.  341.) 

I.  4.'  iy  for  U. 


No.  77. 

MYPTONEYBOYAOY 
MYNAIAXPHSTH 
XAIPE 

TATPIZM  EN  M  YN  AOZrEN  ETllPAEM  tYEP  AETI A- 

rTOPrAIAEYBOYAOYKOYPAANEr[»A<t>OMAN 
TEKNONAAPTirAAAKTONIAZONAMATPIAI- 

ZOAZErrEFOMANENNEAKAIAEXEm 
AIAKTAN  AEeYrATPAKATETTEN  AXHZETTPA- 1 
TEIA 

OIATIZEINAAIAAAKPYZINAAKYONIZ 
TOYNEKATANKATArAZMYPTONSENOIAYAH^ 

XANTEX 

XAIPEINTANAYTANANTINEMEZ0EXAPIN. 

MvpTov  Ev|3oi^Aov 

eropy^     £v/3oi;Xotr  icoOpa  avtypa^ftav, 
TtKi'Ov     apTtyaXoKTov  *Io<roi'a  parfA  Xnrovoaf 

^(ifMC  "ifTTfpfifAnv  ivvtaKatBi\hii:. 
watSTQp     Ovyarpa  KaTt<rTfvn\ii4fi  ^rpartta  (5) 
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o7a  rig  slvoXfa  ^oKpuaiv  *A\ie^pic* 
Tovvtica  rav  Kara  jug  M^ftrov  ^vot  av^iivavrtg 
Xa(f>ttv  rav  auruv  avrivifUvBt  X^fnv, 

On  a  block  of  wliite  marble,  2'  5 "  by  2'  4",  found 
near  the  church  of  Hagios  Qeorgios,  on  the  shore 
to  the  east  of  Budrum^  with  Nos.  75  and  76«  (See 

ante,  p.  3Jj1.) 

1.  X.  evv£axa<Os^£T/^,  for  svvfaxa<§£xsT<j. 

1.  8.  This  may  be  compared  with  a  line  in  an 
epigram  (Welckcr,  Sylioge,  No.  4i5). 


No.  77a. 

HYnnCTHNAPKICCOYAPTOKOnOY 

On  a  marble  slab  fomiing  the  lintel  of  a  rock-cut 
tomb  to  the  west  of  the  Temple  of  Mars^  Budrum. 
(See  ante,  p.  318.) 

The  word  (nrma-rr^  occurs  in  another  Haliear- 
nassian  inscription,  C.  I.  No.  2667.  It  probably 
had  the  same  meanini?  as  the  word  no-uMTTri,  which 
occurs  in  a  mimlicr  (►i'  s(^[)ulcliral  inscriptions  at 
Aphrodisias,  and  which  Boeckh,  C.  I,  2824;,  ex- 
plains as  a  cell  or  ossuarium  in  a  tomb. 

apraxoTTog  occurs  in  an  inscription  (Rangabe,  An- 
tiquitds  HeU6niques,  ii.  p.  890,  No.  1730).  See  his 
note  on  this  word. 
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CNIBUS. 

No.  7,  Plate  LXXXVIII. 

'AiroXXc0v/o[v3  viov 

'Ettaraiov,  rov  iarpbv 

Mil  ^^ov  rou  2€/3a<rrotf  (5) 

rac  c2c  ovrov  Bttuf* 

On  a  cippus  of  blue  marble,  2'  3"  by  1'  9  J"  diameter, 
now  in  the  British  Museum,  excavated  on  the  site 
of  a  small  building  overlooking  the  encampment. 
(See  antei  p.  469.)  Tbe  name  Hekataios  occurs  on 
a  copper  coin  of  Cnidus. — (Mionnet,  Supplement, 
vi.  p.  485,  xso.  2  A5.) 


No.  11,  Plate  LXXXVIII. 

Tutv  TTpOQ  OaXanfTij  ri]v  «p«[c 
KOI  aavXov  kai  avTOVofiov  Vaiov 
'Ioi'jAioi',  *AoTiii(^hiQov  VIOV)  Utu7r[o/i- 
TTOV  ivtfoiui;  IVtKtV. 

On  a  block  of  blue  marble  wliicb  baa  formed  part 
of  a  pedestal,  2'  by  2'  1"  by  1'  11",  found  in  a  street 

overlooking  the  encaiii|iiii(Mit  (see  antef  p.  468), 
ami  now  in  tlie  ]jritish  ^[uslilui. 

This  is  a  dedication  })y  the  people  of  Laodieica  ad 
Marc,  in  Syria,  to  Cuius  Julius  Thcopompos,  son  of 
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Artemidoros.  This  is  evideatly  the  Theopompos, 
native  of  Cnidus,  whom  Strabo  mentions,  xiv.  p.  666, 
as  one  of  his  contemporaries,  a  person  of  great  in- 
fluenoe,  and  a  friend  of  the  Emperor  Augu^us.  His 

liumc  occurs  on  several  utlier  Cnidian  inscriptions 
(sec  Xos.  78  and  47) ;  and  in  the  dedicniiontn  liiiu 
by  his  friend  ^[arcus  jEphicius  .Vpollonius,  copied 
by  "Mr.  W.  L.  Hamilton  nt  (  nidus.  (Travels  in  Asia 
Minor,  IL  Appendix  v.  Ko.  287.) 

The  evidence  of  these  inscriptions  confirms 
Mr.  Hamilton's  opinion  that  Artenudoros,  the 
father  of  Theopompos,  was  the  person  of  that  name 
who  gave  Coesar  warning  on  the  da\  of  liis  assassina- 
tion,  and  wlio  is  described  by  Plutarch  (Cfrsnr,  Ixv.) 
as  a  sophist,  or  teacher  of  rhetoric,  a  native  of 
Cnidus,  resident  at  Rome.  Theopompos  was  proba* 
hly  named  Caius  Julius  in  honour  of  the  emperor, 
to  whom  his  father  was  so  devoted  an  adherent. 
Both  were  evidently  men  of  the  same  class  as  their 
conteinpuiaiies  at  Lesbos,  Theophanes,  Jieslioniix, 
and  Potamo.  (See  Plehn,  Lesbiaca,  pp.  211, 217-18 ; 
Strabo,  xiii.  p.  617.) 

We  learn  from  Strabo,  that  the  son  of  Theo- 
pompos was  named  Artemidoros ;  this  name  was, 
therefore,  probably  given  in  the  family  every  second 
generation,  alternating  with  that  of  Theopompos. 
Inscription  No.  62  must  relate  to  one  or  other  of 
tliese  two  ^Vrtemidori,  wlio  is  (l('scri])e(l  as  priest  of 
iVi'temis lakynthotrophos,  and  as  a  pul)lic  benefactor 
to  whom  statues  and  other  public  honours  were 
decreed  in  his  lifetime ;  whose  monument  was  to 
be  placed  after  his  death  in  the  most  conspicuous 
part  of  the  Gymnasium,  and  in  memory  of  whom 
quimjuennial  games^  called  Artemidoreia,  were  in- 
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stitnted.  Tlie  titlos  wliich  Ibllow  tlio  name  of  the 
jieople  of  Laodicaca  in  this  inscriptiou  are  to  be 
found  on  its  coIds.  (See  Eckhel,  Doct.  Num.  Vet. 
iii.  p.  315.) 

L  1.  o  'louXiscDv,  X.  r.  X.  The  word  ^fto;  is 
wanted  here ;  but,  as  there  is  no  trace  of  it  any- 
where on  the  marble,  it  was  probably  written  on  an 
upper  slab,  as  the  pedestal  must  have  been  com- 
posed of  more  than  one  stone. 


No.  80. 


AAMA  .  

APIATHA  K^O?  ITOYFYNA 

*Apiarn?  Avic6pT0V  ?  7irva. 

Under  a  niche  in  tiic  (<'iiienos  of  Dcmeter.  (See 
ante,  p.  376.)  The  letters  are  nearly  obliterated  by 
weather.  I  could  not  decipher  satisfactorily  either 
of  the  names  in  the  second  line. 


No.  13,  Plate  LXXXIX. 

Kuyupa  'A/»xi£o/iov 
yuva. 

On  a  pedestal  of  white  marble,  1'        by  1 

by  11",  now  in  the  British  Museum ;  found  in  the 
lemejios  of  Demcter.  (Spo  aafe,  p.  384.)  The 
mouldings  of  this  pedestal  and  ihv  letters  are  beau- 
tifully cut,  and  must  have  been  executed  iu  a  good 
period  of  art. 
u.  3  c 
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No.  14,  Plate  LXXXIX. 

2fa»<rr/jnrov  .\a\(ipTov 
Aafiarpi,  Kovp<i,  UXovrwvt  'E!ri/ua;^<j>, 
*Epfta. 

Oil  a  base  of  white  niaiMe,  17"  by  5^"  by  -i", 
now  in  the  British  !Muscuiu;  Ibund  in  the  /erne- 
no8  of  Demeter.  (See  aulct  PP»  405-G,  wliere  I  bave 
oHorcd  a  conjectural  explanation  oi'  the  epithet 
hxif»M.x^$  as  applied  to  Pluto.) 


No.  15,  Plate  1.XXX1X. 

Koiip«i  Ktn  Aafunpi  oIkov  Koi  ayaXfi  avlBijKtv 
Xpvaoy 6 V f.n'lTtifif  ' Iwirotcparovf  8*  a\u\oQ, 
XpvvhOf  ivvv\tnv  o^tp  iBovtr  Updv* 

'E>pftti<j  yap  vtv  Tf/ji/fTt  BtttfQ  TaOvtj  TrpoirfiXtvttv. 

On  a  base  of  blue  marble  2'  10'  by  l'2i"by  2'  2", 
now  ill  the  British  Museum  ;  found  in  the  ieuienos 
ofDeiiu  tc  r.    (See  anic,]},  380.) 

1. 4.  Ta6»f,  I  am  unable  to  suggest  any  explanation 
of  this  T^ord  except  the  one  already  given  p.  380 ; 
namely,  that  it  is  the  name  of  the  site  on  which 
the  oTxof  was  to  bo  built. 

This  iuseriptiou  may  be  compared  Avitli  one  at 
Priene,  C.  T.  2907,  also  in  Elegiae  verse,  in  which 
a  cortaiu  Pliilios  sees  iu  a  dream  Demeter  and 
Persephone,  who  command  him  to  worship  a  hero 
on  a  particular  spot. 

In  this  inscription  Ionic  terminations  occur, 
intermixed  with  native  Doric.    Thus  we  have 

Xpwcroyovijy,  ju.r'r»j^,  'ICs/XTji,',  Ta^vr — but  Kouprt,  ActyM" 
Tf^i.  in  two  other  Ciiidiaii  inscriptions,  Xos.  22 
and  2i),  w  e  have  Ionic  forms.  These  inscriptions  are 
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probably  not  much  later  in  date  tlian  the  age  of 
the  Ciiidiaii  historian  Ctesias,  in  whose  style  many 
lonicisms  were  introduced,  according  to  Photiiis, 
Cod.  Ixxii.  (See  ante,  p.  674,  and  Ctesias,  ed. 
Baehr,  p.  21.) 

No.  IG,  Plate  LXXXIX. 

^A^tvvat  SfiiroXioc  Ovyariip,  Uokv^apwg  yvva. 

On  a  base  of  whito  mnrhle,  Si'  4^"  by  10^'  by 
2^'\  now  in  the  British  ^luscum;  found  in  the 
iemenos  of  Pemeter ;  described  ante,  p.  384. 

No.  17,  Plate  LXXXIX. 

liAr'iC/uii'/t ,  llAffTf.u  iir  yui/a, 
4^afiaT[u  Kii]  Kovpa. 

On  a  base  of  blue  marble,  1'  by  12"  by  8" ; 
on  the  top  is  a  socket  for  a  term.  Tound  in  the 
temenos  of  Demeter;  now  in  the  British  Kuseum. 

(See  ante,  p.  385.) 


N'u.  18,  Plate  LXXXiX. 

Auftarpt  KttX  Kovp^  tcai  roic 
9toiQ  ro?c  ttopo  Acfftarpi  tea) 
Kovp^  y^aptSTtta  koI  tKrifw 
rpa  fiv«0t|K(  UXuOawtQ  llXa- 
Twvo^  yvva. 

On  a  bas<'  of  hliic  niarblo,  2'  2"  In  1  11"  by 
1'  now  in  the  Jirilish  Museum  ;  tminfl  in  the 
lemenos  of  Demeter.  (See  antei  p.  381.)  On  the 
top  of  this  base  is  a  socket  for  a  term.   Who  the 
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(-)efj]  oi  9rapa   Aaaar&i    xoti  Ko'j^a,  mentioned  1.  2, 

were,  wc  learn  iVoni  Inscrij)tion  No.  14,  where  the 
060/  o-ufA^fAoi  in  this  temenoa  are  named,  -j^rt^nr* 
ruoL,  **  thank-oiferings,"  occurs  in  another  Cnidian 
Inscription,  No.  82  :  ;^api«'nj^ia  is  the  usual  form 
in  Greek  literature.  I  am  not  aware  of  any  other 
instance  of  txr/^aarpa,  hut,  from  the  analogy  of  fl^fi- 

<rrpa,  Xurpa,  /Ar'vorpa,  and  other  substantives  of  the 
same  termination,  and  also  IVomits  apposition  with 
;^apnrr«ra,  this  word  may  nionn  "  atonements,"  or 
"sin-oiierings."  The  possihh^  analogy  Ijetween  these 
offerings  and  the  rites  called  'iw^^  rr^j^a^vry^ 
pia,  in  the  Athenian  Anthesteria»  has  been  already 
noticed,  ante^  p.  422. 

The  name  Plathainis,  wife  of  Plato,  is  found  in 
two  other  dedications  in  this  temetios,  Kos.  17  and  19. 

It  also  occurs  in  an  inscription  found  at  Cos. 
— iluss,  inscript.  Incd.  ii.  Iso.  17bA\ 


No.  19,  Plate  LXXXIX.  and  Plate  LYIII. 

Pig.  3. 

Kov]/>9  llXa&atvtf  llXarwog  yuva. 

On  the  base  of  a  small  marble  boar  dedicated  to 
Proserpine,  broken  oU'  at  ont;  end  ;  ])resent  length, 
18"  by  Sr  by  Ig";  now  in  the  British  Museum; 
found  in  the  tetnenos  of  Demeter.  (See  aute^ 
p.  385).   For  the  name  Plathainis,  see  Nos.  17, 18. 


No.  20,  Plate  LXXXIX. 

....  artist  .  «  «  <  • 
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On  a  fragment  bioki  ii  off  from  the  angle  of  a 
base  of  blue  marble  iound  in  the  temenoa  of  Deme- 
ter,  and  now  in  the  British  Museum. 


No.  21,  Plato  LXXXIX. 

vapu  AafiQTpt  iu)^uv. 

On  a  base  of  white  marble  found  in  the  temenoa 
of  Bemeter,  with  the  statue  engraved^  Plate  LYI. 
(see  ante,  p.  398) ;  now  in  the  British  Hnseum. 

This  base  is  3'  I  'b  v  2  1^".  It  is  curved  at  the  back, 
and  has  therefore  been  plarod  iu  a  niche.  Haviuij 
been  found  at  the  foot  ol  the  three  niches  in 
the  rock  represented  in  the  view  of  the  temenoa^ 
Plate  lilY.,  it  may  have  stood  in  the  tallest  of 
these ;  of  which»  howeyer,  the  height  could  not  be 
ascertained^  as  the  upper  part  is  broken  away. 


No.  22,  Plate  LXXXIX. 

Kovf>^  tv\f\v» 

On  a  base  of  blue  marble,  12 ;  by  10  i"  by  3  J  ", 
now  in  the  British  Museum,  found  in  the  temenoa 
ofDemeter.  (Seean/^,  p.  384.)  In  this  inscrip- 
tion the  forms  Ar^^t.r^r^^  and  are  probably 
lonicisms.  (See  No.  16,  ante,)  The  object  dedicated 
is  a  marble  Calallnia. 
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No.  2;],  rialo  LXXXIX. 

On  a  footstool  of  blue  marble,  1'  3"  by  V  3" 
by  If',  found  in  the  temenoa  of  Demeter  (see  ante^ 
p.  392) ;  now  in  the  British  Museum. 


No.  24,  Pkite  LXXXIX. 

On  a  base  of  blue  marble,  1'  3';"  by  9"  by  2J", 
now  in  the  Brltisb  Museum  ;  found  in  the  ietnenoB 
of  Bemeter.  (See  autst  p.  384.)  On  (he  connec- 
tion of  the  Dioscuri  with  the  worship  of  Demeter, 
see  ante,  p.  406,  note  \ 


No.  25,  Plato  LXXXIX. 

'A  yum'kXtia 

On  an  altar  of  blue  mnrble,  2'  2^"  by  1'  G  "  by 
1'  4^%  now  in  the  British  Museum ;  found  at  the 
foot  of  the  iemefios  of  Demeter.   (See  atilet  p.  410.) 


No.  26,  Plate  LXXXIX. 

ceia 

tifniii 
Ko'/un. 

On  the  base  of  a  term  of  Persephone.  (See  Plate 
LVIII.  fig.  1.)  The  base  is  14"  by  ir  by  8  J ' ;  found 
in  the  (eftienoa  of  Dcroctcr ;  now  in  the  British 

Museum.    (Sro  anic,  [).  383.) 
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No.  27,  Plate  LXXXIX. 

yv]va  Ka[«]  7r«7[^fc. 

On  a  round  cippus  of  blue  marble,  2'  4^"  by  V  3" 
diam. ;  at  tlie  top  is  an  oblong  sinking  to  receive  a 
small  statuette ;  found  in  the  temenos  of  Demeter 
(see  anie,  p.  377) ;  now  in  the  British  Museum. 


No.  81,  Plato  i  (of  this  volume;. 

OVJ7  AofiaTpi,  Kou- 
p^g  llXovrajvi, 
o((  riNC  'X-upa  Aa* 

fiarpi  uiratrt  kuI  (5) 
irdvaif,  si  fiiv  i- 

yoj  tftapnttKov  'A- 

0«u[ic]a  *i  lv(Ov 

^{lOijv  Kara  x},-  (iO) 
w>(rji'  KaKov  Tt 
avTt(>  iroiaat,  i)  4- 

a  ijrl  TO  i(f}6v, 

rpfa  r)f.ttfiva7'  ^15) 
«  ^iCovna  'iva 
avTov  fK  Tun> 

f« rfij'Ju/[f}]?  '\vTtyu- 

pil  ira  Aafta-  (20) 

I'a  f$  oKo^ouX  [tui/  ?| 

K(U  y'vniTO 

'     \  '    r  -1 
f  U£(A<I7  I  01/  I  TV- 

\uv  A«/mr^[oc,  (25) 
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(30) 


(On  the  reverse.) 


l/uol  S*  5(rio  mil 
tic  j3oXavf  [lo]  V 
Kac  vwo  TO  avro 
orfyo^  fZcr«X« 
Bhv  Ka\  IwX  ra- 


(35) 


V  avrov  rpir* 


(40) 


This  inscription  and  the  following  ones,  Nos. 
82 — 95,  are  graven  on  leaden  tablets  found  near 
some  bases  of  statues  in  the  temems  of  Bemeter, 
as  has  been  already  stated,  ante,  p.  382. 

The  subjects  of  all  these  inscriptions  are  Dine, 
or  solemn  dedications  of  certain  persons  to  Demeter, 
Persephone,  and  the  other  iul'eriial  deities.  In 
each  case  the  name  of  the  person  thus  dedicated, 
and  the  cause  of  oflVnce  which  had  called  forth 
the  imprecation  are  stated.  In  some  of  the  tablets 
the  dedication  is  made  by  the  injured  party ;  in 
others,  by  some  third  person  acting  in  his  or  her 
behalf. 

Such  maledictory  inscriptions,  called  dejixionea 
or  narA^itryLm,  formed  part  of  the  system  of  ancient 

magic,  and  were  probably  in  use  aiiiuiiL;'  the  Greeks 
from  an  early  period,  as  there  is  allusion  to  them 
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iu  two  passages  of  Plato  (Rep.  ii.  p.  30^0;  Leg^;. 
xi.  933  A). 

A  curious  and  well-known  instance  of  the  use 
of  such  magical  devices  is  Tecorded  by  Tacitus, 
Annal.  ii.  69. 

In  describing  the  last  illness  and  death  of  Ger- 
maniciis,  he  states  there  were  round  concealed  in 
the  walls  and  floor  of  his  house  rtunains  of  luiuian 
bodies,  poems,  and  imprecations, — carmiiia  et  dcvo- 
lioneSf  and  the  name  of  Cormanicus  inscribed  on 
leaden  tablets.  It  was  thought  that  these  magical 
instruments  were  employed  hy  Piso  to  compass  the 
death  of  his  enemy.* 

Previously  to  my  discovery  of  the  Cnidian  Dira, 
several  simil  ir  tablets  both  in  Greek  and  Latin 
writing  had,  i'mm  time  to  time,  hocn  published. 
A  list  of  these  is  given  by  M.  1\  Loiiorniant  in  his 
dissertation,  **  De  Tahulis  Devotion  is  Alexandrinis." 

Of  the  Greek  tablets  two  were  found  in  or  near 
Athens  (G.  I.,  No8.538, 539) ;  and  one  in  a  tomb  near 
Cuin8&,  which  was  published  by  M.  Henzen  (Annali 
deir  Inst.  Arch.  Rom.  xviii.  184G,  p.  208,  Tav.  d* 
aggiunta  G).  Two  fragments  were  discovered  at 
Alexandria,  wliich  were  pul)lislu'(l  by  ^1.  Lonorniant 
in  the  treatise  already  referred  to.  Another  leaden 
taMcf  dug  up  at  Athens  is  published,  C.  I.,  10:>  k 

M.  Lenormant  considers  that  M.  Bockh  has  been 
guilty  of  a  great  oversight  in  not  classing  this 
fragmentary  inscription  among  the  Dira.  It  evi- 
dently contains  a  dedication  of  some  object,  either 

*  Compare  Dion  CMna,  Ivii.  19 ;  ftnd  for  other  pasBagw  in 
later  authors  respecting  these  Diratf  see  Hermann,  Lehrhiich  d 
Gotteedieostl.  Alterthiimer,  |  43,  18  ;  F.  Lenormant,  De  Tabulis 
Derotionis  plnnibeis  AlexandriniH.    Bonn,  1856. 
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to  the  infernal  deities  or  to  the  manes  of  some 
individual;  but  I  eamiot  discover  in  this  fragment 
any  positive  expression  of  malediction. 

Similar  Dine  liave  been  discovered  in  two  Greek 
papyri ;  one  of  nrhich  is  preserved  in  the  Imperial 
Huseum  at  Vienna,^  and  the  other  in  the  Museam 
at  Leyden." 

Two  leaden  tablets  with  Latin  inscriptions  have 

been  discovered  in  tombs  in  Italy.  One  of  these, 
puhlisihed  by  M.  llenzen,  seems  ratliei*  a  d(^prpca- 
tion  than  an  imprecation.'^  The  tablets  found  at 
Onidus,  when  compared  with  those  previously 
known,  present  the  following  peculiarities  in  the 
form  of  imprecation. 

The  inscriptions  commence  with  the  worda» 
dntptilt  Aaixarpi,  or  dmri^fiu  Aafuirpt;  then  the  name 
of  the  offending  party,  and  the  nature  of  his  or  their 
ollence,  are  statc'd  ;  alter  which  follow  the  words, 

fXTf  T'J^OI  i'n/.arrov  fxr/rk  Aafxar^'ji;  iJ.7/)\  hzmv  rmv  Tzri^^t. 

AafxaTf>t ;  and  this  dodieation  to  the  ini'ernal  deities 
is  m;ide  to  apply  to  ilie  whoh;  family  of  the 
oiToudcr^  who  is  said  to  be  fur«c  rcSy  i^iwy  wdrrw 
iFotfOL  AdfiaTpa,  v§irp7^fUws*  &  phrase^  the  exact 
meaning  of  which  will  be  presently  considered* 

In  several  of  these  tablets,  punishment  (xoXoo-i; 
or  Tiamg/a)  or  tortures  (^acavoi)  are  invoked  on 
the  head  of  the  accursed.    (See  Nos,  81,  83,  9I,} 

l>  PaUished  by  Petrettini.  Papiri  Greco-£;giziam  dell*  I  R. 
Mnwo  di  Corte,  yienna,  18^6,  p.  1.  See  also  Letronne,  Analyse 
dc8  Pa  pyres  Or6co-EgyptieDa  di  Petrettani,  Jouroal  dea  Savants 
Aodt,  1828. 

«  Kcuvcn.s,  Let  t  res  a  M.  Lct  ronne  sar  lea  Papyres  biliDgoeaet 

Gr^^cs  flu  Mu«'V  <]>'  Lciile,  p.  39. 

n.tllotino  tleii"  Innt.  Arch.  Hmn.  184l>,  p.  77.  The  Other  tablet 
in  piibiisiioii  hy  M.  de  ilossi,  ibid.  i)^i>2,  pp.  'Jl — '2o. 
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Such  imprecations  are  always  accompanird  l)y  the 
formula  s/aoI       oa-ta.  xo)  67<eu$epa,  by  wliicll  it  was 

intended  to  exempt  the  author  of  the  curse  from  all 
liability  to  be  involved  in  its  consequences. 
These  curses  are  not  all  irrevocable ;  in  several 

instances,  the  evil  invoked  is  deprecated  in  case  of 
the  restitution  of  property  withheld.  (See  Nos.  83, 
86,  88,  80,  l)3^s  9i.) 

Witli  relerencQ  to  tlie  age  of  these  Cnidian  in* 
scriptions,  we  may,  I  think,  assume  them  to  belon» 
to  an  earlier  period  than  the  Gumeean  tablet  already 
referred  to,  which  M.  Henzen  ascribes  to  the  third 
or  fourth  century  A.D.  On  the  other  hand»  the  cha- 
racter of  the  palaeography  would  lead  me  to  assign 
them  to  a  later  date  than  the  Athenian  tablet,  C.  I. 
No.  539,  which,  aecording  to  l^tickh,  was  probal)ly 
written  between  Olympiads  105 — 110,  thou^li  he 
admits  that  it  may  be  of  a  later  period.  In  tliis 
inscription  the  E  and  £  still  retain  their  original 
angular  type,  while  in  the  Cnidian  tablets  we  find 
the  uncial  letters  €,  C,  and  U).  These  must  have  been 
originally  adopted  for  convenience  in  writing  with 
a  pen,  and  must  have  been  used  as  early  as  B.C. 
217 — 222,  because  they  occur  on  a  gold  plate  bear- 
ing the  name  of  Ptolemy  Euergetes  I.  (See  the 
facsimile  of  this  plate,  Letronne,  Recherches  pour 
servir  i\  rilistoire  de  I'Egypte,  pp.  6, 14.) 

In  this  latter  inscription  the  forms  of  nearly  all 
the  letters  resemble  those  on  the  Cnidian  tablets. 
The  identity  of  the  P,  one  limb  of  which  is  bent  out* 
wards,  may  Ix^  especially  noted.  The  <t>  has  a  very 
long  vertical  stroke,  a  peculiarity  which  may  l)e 
also  recognized  on  the  Cnidian  tablets.  If  we  allow 
for  the  dilfercncG  between  graven  and  icntten  monu- 
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mcnts,  we  may  discern  the  same  poouliai  ities  in 
the  types  ol'  the  letters  in  the  (Iroek  papyri  of  the 
Ptolemaic  period."  This  resemblance  inclines  me 
to  assign  the  Cnidian  tablets  to  a  date  ranging 
from  B.C.  300  to  100,  though  it  is  possible  that 
they  may  be  later. 

The  Cum^ean  tablet  already  referred  to  is  ascribed 
by  M.  Ilenzen  to  the  third  or  fourth  century  A.D. ; 
but  the  writinpr  on  this  is  certainly  of  a  later  cha- 
racter than  thai  (;f  the  Cnidian  tablets. 

Both  iu  grammar  and  in  orthography  these  Dirie 
exhibit  many  errors,  such  as  a  regular  lapidary  of 
the  same  period  would  not  hare  committed.  Similar 
errors  and  anomalies  occur  in  the  Ptolemaic  papyri. 
(See  Peyron,  Papiri  Qred  del  Museo  Britannioo, 
pp.  101-3.) 

In  referonco  to  the  site  where  these  Cnidian 
tahlets  were  found,  it  should  be  noted  that  this  is 
the  lirst  authenticated  instance,  as  far  as  I  know, 
of  the  discovery  of  such  Dirce  within  the  precincts 
of  an  ancient  temple.  They  were  probably  sus- 
pended on  walls,  as  they  are  pierced  with  holes  at 
the  comers. 

Throughout,  the  Doric  dialect  is  used,  except  in 

the  solitary  lonicism,  Trt7rpi^[xivog  for  7^sz-f>atxivng. 
(On  the  occurrence  of  Ionic  forms  in  Cnidian 
inscriptions,  see  atUe^  No.  15,  p.  714.) 

«  See  Letronne,  Beeherdiaik  etc.,  pp.  11,14;  Bockh,  ErkUiroDg 
einer  iEgypt.  Papyrus.  Berlin,  1821 ;  A.  Peyton,  Papyri  Graeci 
R.  T«uriiL  Muaei,  io  vols.  zxxi.  and  xxxiiLof  Meroorie  ddla  R.  Aoca* 

demia  dt  Torino  (Papyri  L  ii.  iiL  iv.  viii.  In  this  \7ork  all  bear  dates 
of  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  Euergetes  II.);  Forsliall,  Description  of 
the  (Jipck  Papyri  ia  llie  British  ]M)i34Miiu.  London,  1839;  B. 
Peyron,  Papiri  Ureci  del  Muaeo  Britauuico.    Torino,  1S41. 
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No.  81  contains  a  dedication  made  by  one 
Antigone  for  the  purpose  of  clearing  liersolf  from 
the  accusation  of  haying  attempted  the  life  of  a 
certain  Asclepiades. 

'*  If,"  declares  the  writer  (1.  6—27),  "  I  have 
given  poison  to  Asclepiades,  or  meditated  in  my 
soul  to  do  him  any  injury ;  or  if  I  have  called  a 
woman  to  the  temple,  giving  lier  a  ni'ina  and  a 
half  in  order  that  she  might  take  him  from  among 
the  living,  may  Antigone  go  up,  sold  from  among 
her  fellow  slaves  to  Demeter,  and  may  Demeter 
not  be  propitious  to  her»  but  may  she  suffer  great 
torments." 

Then  follows  an  imprecation  on  her  accuser. 
**  If  any  ouc  has  spoken  to  Aselopiades  against  me, 
or  has  l)rought  forwai  l  thr  w  oman  as  a  witness, 

giving  her  small  copper  money'*  (here 

occurs  a  lacune  in  the  text;  but>  doubtless,  the 
missing  lines  contained  a  curse  on  the  accuser 
already  mentioned).  From  1.  85  to  the  end  of  the 
inscription  is  occupied  by  a  formula,  added  by  the 
writer  to  protect  herself  from  all  participation  in 
the  consequences  of  the  curse. 

"May  it  be  lawful  for  me  (in  (  nii)any  with 
the  person  against  whom  the  curse  is  directed)  to 
go  to  the  bath,  or  imder  the  same  roof»  or  to  the 
same  table.'* 

1.  1.  &yif^oi,  makes  a  votive  o£Pering."  As 
&¥upMo  is  usually  employed  as  a  transitive  verb 
(see  Nos.  82,  83,  84?),  we  must  consider  it  as  used 
absolutely  hero.  TlioiiLrh  the  third  person  is 
employed  in  the  openinii;  sentence  of  tliis  inscrip- 
tion, and  agam  1.  VJ,  there  can  be  no  doul)t  that 
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Autii,a)ae  laqnHur  throughout.  There  is  llw^  same 
eliange  IVoin  the  third  to  the  Urst  person  in  Ko. 
82  and  No.  84,. 

1.  2.  Aa/juxrp*,  Kou^a,  IIXouTfoyi,  x,  T.  X.  (Compare 
Ko.  li,  ante,)  This  is  the  only  one  of  the  Dirm  in 
which  the  name  of  Pluto  oecurs. 

L  12.  iruvm.  This  is  either  an  error  of  the  scribe 
or  a  local  form  for  vik^T^<ra^,    Compare  No.  91,  L  14, 

1.  li.  M  TO  U^^v.  Tlie  temple  liere  referred  to 
may  have  heen  that  of  X)emetcr  and  the  other 
iDi'ernal  Deities. 

1.  15,  rpia  rifjufivoua.  If  we  suppose  that,  at  the 
time  when  this  inscription  was  written,  the  later 
Attic  standard  of  63  grains  to  the  drachtna  was 
in  use  at  Cnidus,  a  mina  and  a  half  would  equal 
ahout  £o.  l(J.s\ 

1.  18.  jfiovTtnv.  Ill  ih(^  (>riiz;iual,  N  has  either  been 
omitted,  or  uaited  with  the  U). 

1.  19.  avafioLi,  T  read  here  ava3a*[';],  supposing 
that  the  iinai  let  ter  lias  been  omitted  through  the 
carelessness  of  the  scribe.  In  the  next  line  is 
evidently  for  wapa.  Compare  Ao-xXaviSa,  L  30,  and 

TpTt^av  for  Tfavs^av,  L  40. 

1.  21.  Trapa  Aafxaroa  TSTor^^asva.  This  phrase  is 
repi  ated  in  No.  85  ;  and  in  Nos.  88,  89,  we  have 
a  nearly  similar  phrase. 

The  word  irtir^fAi¥o$  here  seems  to  bear  the  same 
sense  as  in  chap.  vii.  14,  of  St.  Paul's  Epistle  to 
the  llomans, — vawpafiiiMts  wn  riflf  afiM^iotv,  which 
Schleusner  (Lexicon  in  Not.  Test.  «.  v.)  translates 
peccato  addiciit8,'  He  observes  that  xiTrpatrxm  here, 

^  iimc  alsfi  for  this  pjis-sa^e,  Grotius,  Critici  Sucri,  Amstol.  I'lOS. 
vu).  vii.  ji.  746.   Cuuipare  Tacitua,  Hist.  ii.  71,  luxu     baginse  luau- 
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:m(l  also  in  several  passas^os  in  the  St^ptna^int,  and 
in  other  authors,  means  the  handing  over  of  a  person 
into  the  power  of  another,  as  if  tliey  were  a  slave 
or  a  chattel  sold  for  a  price.  Sophocles  uses  this 
vord  in  the  same  sense,  Philoct.  978,  Dindorf, 

Thus,  too,  a  person  devoted  to  the  Infernal 
Deities  mii^lit  be  said  to  be  sold  to  them  as  a 
bond-slave  during  life,  and  the  magical  words  xara- 
hrfAog,  xaraJ^iw,  defixiones^  vincula,  may  be  regarded 
as  analogous  modes  of  expressing  the  idea  of  what 
may  be  termed  spell-bondage.  Hence  Hermes 
and  are  called  xanx^f  6tm  ;  and  the  same 
epithet  in  a  passive  sense  is  applied  to  those  who 
are  under  some  speeial  divine  influence.  (See 
]?ot'kli,  C.  T.  No.  530,  and  Ileiiisius,  Comment,  in 
Ovid.  Amor.  iii.  7,  29,  ed.  i'isclu^r.  Lips.  1758.) 

Viewed  in  connection  with  the  passages  quoted 
aboTCj  the  phrase  iracob  AdfjMTpa.  Ttrfn^fdvos  might 
be  regarded  simply  as  a  metaphor  adopted,  perhaps, 
from  an  euphemistic  motive. 

It  seems,  liowever,  more  })robable  that  tliis  ex- 
pression refers  to  a  particular  rite  supposed  to  give 
efficacy  to  the  words  of  the  imprecation. 

Ancient  magic  consisted  not  in  words  merely, 
but  in  acts  accompanied  by  a  spell  or  set  form  of 
words,  as  we  learn  from  the  Pharmaccutria  of 
Theocritus  (Idyll.  2),  where  a  number  of  rites  are 
descri])ed,  several  of  which  reappear  in  the  magic 
of  the  Middle  Ages. 

The  expression  TreTr^r^^ivas  may  tlius  refer  to 
some  ceremony  by  which  the  sale  of  the  accursed 

cipatttB  Aintaaque;  Apuleiua,  Metam.  ix.  c.  14,  meco  Btupro 
corpus  inanci|>arat. 
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yxM'sou  as  a  slave  to  tbo  Inltuuil  Deities  was 
typitied;*  and  sucli  iiii  inter])rt'tution  would  trive 
peculiar  sigiiiiicance  to  the  expression  «xsw6g^a  in 
the  depr(>eatory  formula  which  concludes  several 
of  the  Dirm. 

Such  a  transaction  as  I  am  supposing  presents 
at  first  sight  a  striking  analogy  with  that  curious 
form  of  manumission  by  which  a  slave  was  trans- 
it i  id  from  a  human  master  to  the  service  of  a 
god  by  a  i  rirular  deed  of  sale,  which  was  registered 
in  the  temple  in  which  the  slave  became  hierodule. 
(See  the  inscrii)tions  relating  to  this  subject  in 
Curtitts,  Anecdota  Delphica,  Berolini,  1843.) 

There  is,  however,  this  essential  difference  be- 
tween these  dedicatory  manumissions  and  a  trans- 
action such  as  we  suppose  to  be  implied  in  the 

The  deeds  of  sale  record«'d  in  inscriptions  at 
Delphi  and  elsewhere,  wert5  instruments  by  which 
slaves  were  emancipated  as  a  reward  for  long 
and  faithful  services ;  nor  is  there  in  the  wording 
of  these  documents  any  suggestion  that  this  reward 
required  any  supernatural  agency  to  bring  it  about, 
or  that  its  benefits  extended  beyond  the  appointed 
tcriu  of  human  existence. 

But  the  rites  by  which  offenders  were  consigned 
to  the  Infernal  Deities  were  probably  iuteuded  to 
aiTect  their  condition  not  in  this  life  only,  but 
after  death;  and  the  punishments  invoked  cotdd 

9  It  is  po&sihle  that  tbe  words  uttered  by  Teiicer,  So|»hocU 
Ajax,  978,  Diiidorfi  may  refer  to  some  such  rite,  if  we  adopt  bora 
lleruianirs  reading,  ao  fifiiriAi^Kn  wr,  A'c.  The  use  of  luiroXiM 
lien>  lias  never  Iktu  satisfactorily  explained.  See  Lobeck  oJ /<0Ci| 
and  Elleudt,  Lexicon  ^opLocl^uui,  s.  v. 
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ouly  he  rarried  out  by  ike  special  aid  of  aa 
avenging  deity. 

The  explanation  of  the  phrase  irapa  AdfMATpa 
xwiTfn^wg  here  proposed  receives  much  illustration 
if  we  consider  the  import  of  the  magical  words, 
xaraSf0-fMi  or  defirhnes.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  utterance  of  these  words  was  accompanied 
by  a  sviiibolical  act  of  binding  or  fastejiin2r.  Such 
a  spell  was  used  to  coniine  the  dead  us  prisoners 
within  their  tombs^as  we  learn  from  the  declamation 
entitled  Incantatum  Sepulchrum,  which  has  heen 
erroneously  attrihuted  to  Quintilian.^ 

This  curious  composition  relates  how  a  departed 
spirit  was  in  the  liabit  ui'  ajipearing  to  his  mother 
every  nii^ht  in  mortal  shape,  and  how  he  was 
restrained  from  these  visits  by  a  magician,  who 
imprisoned  him  in  his  tomb,  binding  the  walls  with 
iron,  and  at  the  same  time  reciting  spells — carmina. 

In  a  Latin  inscription  (Gruter,  p.  xix.  Ko«  6), 
there  is  mention  of  defixa  monumentis  Decurionum 
nomina. 

In  the  Aiiiiali  of  the  lloman  Archa?olop:ical  Insti- 
tute, 1810,  p.  211,  two  bronze  nails  are  published, 
one  of  which,  now  in  the  Tem])le  Collection  at  the 
British  Museimi,  is  inscribed  with  a  magical  impre« 
cation,  the  other  with  symbols  of  unknown  import. 
Such  nails  may  have  been  used  for  fastening  magical 
hands  or  tablets.' 

^  Quiutilian,  Dechim.  x. 

'  Such  uails  may  have  been  alao  ilrivei)  into  tUoati  iiiiages  which 
niagiciaiM  uiftdti  in  the  likenms  of  the  person  againiit  whom  their 
iocantatioDS  were  directed.    See  Ovid.  Heroid.  tL  91 

Devovet  ahseQles^  minalaeraqiie  oerea  fiDgit, 
£t  miaemm  ienues  in  jecur  urget  aciia. 

Though,  as  these  effigies  seem  to  I^ve  been  general]/  of  wax  or 
II.  3  E 
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No.  82»  Plate  6  (of  this  volame). 

avtrpoT  'A  prf- 
pa  AuitOTpi  7ra- 

<Tl  ttfTTlC  TU   vw'  iflOV 

k.aTaXt({t(ltvra  ?- 
fxaria  nai  tv^v- 
fta  kq\  avoKM  [X- 
oVf  Ifiav  amiT[ti' 
(r«Ci  airlS[MKf 

owToc  irapa  A[a- 
fi]aTpa  Kol  tt  Ti 

 rafta  c8 

irtirpn]p{vog 

 «»V  f  •  cVo[)  SI 

<<rra  K]aX  \M[9* 
tpa] 

(rvp<ltaytiv  letA 
lw\\  TO  a]vin&  <rrl* 
yoc  c[X<r|e7v*  oSt- 


In  this  tablet  one  Artemeis  dedicates  to  Bemeter, 
Persephone,  and  all  the  gods  associated  with  De- 
meter,  the  person  who  withholds  oertam  garments 

whk'li  had  been  intrusted  to  him. 

1.  1.  dvitpot  (rov  fjiivoL,  SC.),  this  suppressed  accu- 
sative being,  of  course,  the  antecedent  to  ooTif. 

'ApTtfi^iiS.  The  termination  of  this  name  is  un- 
nsual;  hut  all  the  letters  are  perfectly  distinct 
It  may  be  an  abbreyiation  for  ^Aprt/ttfio-io,  Uke  t« 
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for  jra&oi,  in  No.  81.   The  name  'A^re/xo^  occars  in 

iuscriptioris. 

1.  8.  avaxro[K]oy,  sc  ;^<T«vi<rxov,  "  a  short  suiock.** 
Compare  l^liitnreh,  Dc  iriulicr.  virtnt.  (vii.  p.  04, 
Keiske).  This  garment  seems  to  be  identical  with 
the  hrtyavoLTig.  It  is  not  unfrcqiK^tly  represented  on 
vases.  (SeeTischbein,  Yas.  d'Hamilton,  ii.  PL  Iviii.; 
Gerhard,  Antik.  Bildw.  Taf.  Ixvi.) 

1.  9.  ffwtf  air0ur[^']<raf.  Here  we  might  have  ex- 
pected axoj'njerao'ijj,  "  though  I  asked  him  to  restore 
them.'* 

1,11,  rl'^eviyxcL^t  ]  axirhg  Trapa  Ariixarpa..    The  final 

letter  of  dvivsyxai  is  restored,  on  the  evidence  of 
No.  88,  1.  4,  «  3s  xa  ju.^  a]r[o]^ip,  dvsviyxtu  aurh 
rr[^3  AdfMMTpA  ««d  Koupav  wtirfv^fUvlos]  ;  and  No. 
89»  1.  2,  fS  t\  f»j|  ar[o]doi»  ayoo'ia  koe)  tturiS  xal  r«S$ 
fleur[oti] — xo}  WftviyHm  jriTrpijjxfM^  It)  Aafxarfya  xol 

A  similar  phrase  occurs  No.  S.'],  1.  G,  ctTroooOrr/  ^asv 

•  AaJ/xar^i  xal  Ko[t>pa  aujrou^  Trapa  AdfJuoL* 

[rpt  Kol  K]oup^  xoXa^oj(4iyov[^.  It  would  seem  from 
these  passages  that  the  offender  was  bound  by 
the  terms  of  the  denotio  to  bring  back  the  missing 
article  to  Bemeter  and  Persephone.  The  infinitive 
hnAynm  is  used  elliptically  for  the  imperative. 
(Jelf,  Greek  Grauiiiiar,  §  071.)  Where  the  accu- 
sative 7r£xp>jjtx6voy  follows,  some  such  verh  as  y&r^  may 
be  supplied  ;  where  the  nominative  aurof,  Trin-^ij^'yov 
follows,  some  such  as  dsXira»,  fiifA.itfa^, 

1.  13, 14s*  acfld  tin  ....  rafxa   jcuyo;  c$  .  .  .  • . 

m.   I  can  make  nothing  of  this.   The  next  words 

may  be  vgTprf\[j.§ws  [o/xo3oux]«jv  (see  No.  81,  h 
21,  22). 
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L  23,  24  e^iinjfiara,  A^oy[tu?]  Ad^n^.  The 
reading,  Af$n>v[fv]  is  doubtful ;  for  after  the  N  the 

only  letter  ol  which  any  traces  arc  left,  appears  to 
l)c  an  A.  After  AdfjMTtp  is  nn  A ;  in  the  next  line 
are  remains  of  sc\  oral  illegihle  letters.  The  sense 
requires  some  verb  like  ayretfif/^f o^f  or  ayriieoXa{<rf • 


No.  83,  Plate  6  (of  this  Tolume). 

avicpoc  N^vac  •  >  •  •  •  [rove  Xa/3j<$l^ 

r]o[c  

nvufioJ  Nayac  Aafiarpt  m\  Ko[6'* 

Koi  ^totc  ro«c  iFQptt  ^iftar 
Tpt  Kol  Kovp^  rode  Xii/3ovrac  (5) 
Tupa  AiwekwQ  wupa9n\ieav 

wovTtpovtn'ttf  airoSoO«y( 

<rc  S2  air[<^i<i], mil  avfv#yK[af  (10) 
 A^]juar/»(  ra)  Ko[£^- 

^  av]roiu;  TTapa  Aa^a- 

or(  aA]A<$rp:o  a«'o[vjrc 
[pwvri  


Ko.  84),  Plate  6  (of  this  Tolume). 

dvnp[oi  Navaf  Aja^arpi  xat  Koi'/u[^i  ra) 
i&iotc        ira/9a  Aafiarpt  kqX  Ko[6- 

'E/i^av^  Kol  ^PoSiw,  5rt  Xa^oy- 
rtv  irapaOi'iKav  vapa  AlOieXf  [9( 
ovfc  aroS($om>  aXX*  aro-  ^) 
OT*/>3owi»[r]i,  o/i Ol  /i£v  5«a,  ro7c 
Si  juif  oiro^ovat  avo9ia,  aX- 
X'  c[i  J  Ti  rrpooKontXaXavvrtm 

No.  83  is  a  dedication  by  Nanas  of  certain  per- 
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sons,  because  tbey  have  restored  a  deposit  received 
from  Diokles. 

No.  8i  appears  to  be  a  repetition  of  the  same 
dedication,  with  the  addition  of  the  names  of  the 
olfendin<^  persons,  Emphanes  and  KUodo. 

No.  83, 1.1.  dvispoi'Sdvas.  After  these  words  follow 
several  letters,  which  I  have  been  unable  to  read. 

1.  3.  ayif^M  is  here  repeated  dfitfon^ro;  graiia, 

1.  8.  xo)  (ivtviyx[ai].  This  phrase  has  been  already 
considered  under  No.  82. 

No.  84?,  1.  7,  8.  d7X  sii  Ti  7r^o(j-xara?vaXo0vTl,  "But 

if  they  say  anything  more  against  me.** 

The  inscription  terminates  abruptly  here.  There 
are  no  traces  of  letters  below,  though  the  sentence  is 
unfinished,  and  must  be  regarded  as  an  aposiapesis. 
Compare  No.  81, 1. 24,  dKhA  fityaXas  fiao'dvous  ^avoufi* 


No.  86,  Plato  7  (of  this  volume). 

dvajriiJtifii  AafiaTpt  kqi  Korpn  toi>  kor'  t/xov 
f}iir[a]i^a  5ti  ijio  rtj»  tpto  (\vt  [f))]  (pap/ioKa  irotw  Oava[atfiu' 
irapa  Auparpa  Triirpi\ptvor  fitTu  ruiv  uvtov  .  ,  ,  .  , 
•KnvTOJv  l^ayof}(vh)Vf  koi  prj  tv\tj  iviXarov 

AjdIiaTfHHj  KUI  Wovpat:  ;/T]?t  Ti~>i>  itiov  Twv  trapa  AmQ/h-  (5) 
rpoc,  ifioi  Ct  *)  1]  otjta  kui  tXtvOipa  o^ioffTf-yrjfraoy  i) noiTt, 
TpotTU)  kunrXkKoptvy'  avaTiOtipi  cl  k(u  tov  kut  t\jtov 
ypa^f/avra  rj  Ktii  tTrira^at'Ta,  f.n)  n'yot  Aa/iaT/>oc  Koi 

XX  (I 

acai  fjiiTa  iCtv  iSiwy  iravrwv  nupa  Aaparpa  -ttfirpiipivo^.  (10) 

This  dedication  is  made  by  a  wife  against  some 

person,  not  named,  who  has  accused  her  of  preparing 
puisou  for  licr  husljand. 

1.  3.  TTSTr^TiixivQS  [xsrd  riuv  a'jro^  Trdvroiv 

•^otTo^fMiry.   This,  as  it  stands,  is  unintelligible. 
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'From  the  context, we  should  expect  xet^a  Adfuer^a 
wtTT^r^fxivov  fjicra  Tm¥  avrov  ....  warrmif  f^ayo^fvofi^et, 
the  nominatiye  being  t  he  writer  of  the  Imprecation. 

Ihii  the  letters  are  all  quite  distinct  as  they  are 
given  in  the  facsimile,  and  it  is  dill'icult  to  believe 
that  the  scribe  would  have  committed  two  such 
grammatical  blunders  in  two  consecutive  lines.  If 
i^otyaptwiw  refers  to  the  offending  person,  it  is  pos- 
sible that  it  may  be  used  in  the  sense  of  *  confessing' 
sin,  as  in  the  following  passai^^e  from  Plutarch,  De 

Superstit.  C.  vii. — e^<o  xa^r^rai  woXXeuitg  8* 

1.  G.  fiju.01  OS.  After  I  read  HH.  The  second  of 
these  letters  must  have  been  added  by  mistake, 
unless  we  suppose  a  Boric  form  for  %t^f  of  which 
there  is  no  example. 

hfAMrrsyr^rda-r.  This  word  is  not  given  hj  ihe 
lexicographers,  though  bfxoa-Tsyog  occurs. 

1.  S.  ^  xai  g;riTa^avra,     Or  directing  auulhci  lu 


accuse  me." 


2\o.  bU,  Plate  8  (of  this  volume). 

otQ  •  •  .jXoic  roic  'Po^kXc&c  Aa/tarpi  xaX  Ko6p^  koI  Bioig 

mA  ira(r]aic*  oiroSovri  fiiv  \S]9M  leai  iXttBtfm  KOfUtrnpivot^  r[o 
KOfitifjrpoVf  Ko)  c/iol  rg  lutpil^ofiivg  ku\  rif  awoBtt6vn, 
/iq  oir]o8(S<fvri  ^  Aafiorpo^  KtA  Kovpag  mu  Ofwv  r&v  ir[«*  (5) 
pu  ^aftarpt  ko)  Ko^p^  itavrw  Koi  iraaav,  ksA  u  irov  wp^ 
*i]9g,  ivBCfiiov  Iffritf  Aa/uorpoc  Koi  Koir/Mxc*  avarlBi^i  S2  k[«) 
f?  r]4|»  vXiov  l^inura  irap&  roy  muBfthv  rhv  mr  c/iov  ^Klgrlyf 
ft(vov,  AofiOTpt  Ka\  Kovp^*  Aiamiva,  l/iol  Si 

&r(o*  (10) 
avartBt^u  Aaparpi  leol  Ko/»^  rov  rif . . . 
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\otfita  juou  a[/i]a?  Ta|^w]ro  rbv  Tnudvi'Tfi?  k<u  auTb[y 
KOI  VIIV  Km  TU  f-y[yf]vfj?  [to]w  anavraf  ifioi 
o\aia  KQi  it  At  [uj    [pa  j  y  ira[vjTfa»c. 

In  this  inscription  a  female,  whose  name  is  not 
giren,  dedicates  to  the  infernal  deities  the  person 

who  stole  her  bracelet,  (nraraXij.  She,  in  like 
manner,  devotes  any  one  who  has  defrauded  her 
with  false  weights.  A  tliird  dedication  below  is 
not  to  be  clearly  deciphered. 

L  1.  At  the  commencement  of  this  line  I  read 
^Mfpe?,  because  there  would  be  hardly  room  for 
ayari^fu.  My  reason  for  reading  xpti^a  is  that  the 
A  given  in  the  facsimile  before  €MON  is  perfectly 
clear;  and  that  on  the  left  of  this  letter  are  two 
vertical  strokes,  the  ends  of  two  letters  now  broken 
away.  After  rv  a7r«>Xeo-a  we  might  expect  to  find 
fy  Toi<,-  HTfTrats,  Xour^jf,  or  olxoi^ ;  but  the  tragmeut 
of  a  letter  at  the  commencement  of  L  2  seems  to 
have  been  A,  M  or  A. 

1.  3.  Hofu^ufLiifois  x6fuaT^¥,  The  plural  here  is 
difficult.   To  whom  does  the  phrase  refer  P 

The  construction  is  not  clear;  for,  if  the  words 
AafMLT^os  xou  Koupof,  1.  7,  are  governed  by  ivfiufuov 
lo-To),  then  the  previous  genitives  AafMLTp9$  xal 
Kwpagf  1.  5^  are  left  without  any  word  to  govern 
them,  and  vu^  vend.  The  sense  seems  to  be»  "  in 
case  he  do  not  restore,  [let  him  be  the  slave]  of 
Demeter,  &e. ;  and  if  he  be  already  sold  anywhere, 
let  this  bo  a  care  to  Demeter,  &c." 

1.  8.  el  TO)  fr'ksov  l^irsirroL  wa^oL  tqv  (TTaQfJLOV,  "  if  I 

have  paid  any  one  more  than  was  due  for  the  weight 
which  I  asked  for." 
n.  3  F 
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1.  9.  As'o-Toiva.  This,  according  to  Pausanias 
(viii.  37,  5,  6),  was  the  uamc  of  a  i^'oddcss  specially 
worshipped  bv  the  Arcadians,  whom  he  states  to 
have  been  the  daughter  of  Dcmeter  by  Poseidon* 
distinguishiDg  her  from  Kore  or  Persephone,  whom 
be  makes  the  offspring  of  Zeus  by  the  same  mother. 
He  intimates  that  this  goddess  bad  another  name, 
only  known  to  the  initiated, — rijg  ^\  AerroivT,g 
ovofJM  eOsKTOL  ets  roh$  drfKitrTou^  y^a^stv,  (See  viii. 
25,  5;  42,  2;  v.  15,  3.)^ 

This  distinction,  however,  docs  not  seem  to  bo 
recognized  by  other  ancient  writers ;  and  the  name 
Amuva  occurs  as  a  title  of  Persephone,  and  also 
of  Hekate  and  other  goddesses.  (See  Preller,  De* 
meter,  p.  384 ;  Welcker,  Griechische  Gdtterlehre, 
Getting.  18G0,  ii.  p.  490;  Gerhard,  Mythologie, 
§  418,  2.)  Jii(nr(jiva  is  in  like  manner  addressed, 
in/j^ai  No.  91. 

1.  11.  With  tliis  line  commences  another  dedica- 
tion, very  difficult  to  decipher,  from  the  carelessness 
of  the  writing.  Thus,  1.  12,  xoieura  is  written  for 
irowim ;  and  several  syllables  and  letters  are  written 
aboFe  the  lines  to  which  they  belong. 

1.  11, 12.  ro¥  TTj . , , ,  .  xofouyra.  I  can  make  nothing 
of  this,  thou2:h  nearly  all  the  letters  are  lesrible. 

1.  1?>.  x^^m  vuv.  The  I  has  been  omitted. 

xai  ra  £y[ye]vri,  f  and  E  have  been  ill  like  manner 
omitted  in  this  word ;  so  the  N  in  Troioui^a.  The 
last  word  in  the  inscription  I  read  in  like  manner, 
Ta[y]Ta>f ,  though  the  letters  are  RATCOC. 

i  T  tiilo  tliis  opportunity  of  rectifying  an  error  into  whicli  I 
liiive  I'ullen,  ante,  \\  420,  where  I  state  that  it  v:is  the  tKimo 
AitTTTotyn,  and  not  the  nty^tio  uaiuo  of  this  goddeae,  wkich  Pauift- 
iiias  feared  to  make  kuowu. 
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No.  87,  Plate  9  (of  this  volume). 

dvupoi  Upoaro^io]  v  Aa/uor/K  vol  Ko/»^ 
«Mi)  0CO(C  ToijiQ  wapii  Aufiarpt,      tov  XlpWfO- 
^tov  rojv  TlpoaoZtov  avSfM  Wifuwplrat 
SaKutva  Ta]f»«^  rwy  wm^(to»*  /iq  rv\ot  «i»iX«- 
Tfi>i']  /J A  AapaparpoQ  pi)  B${iv  rdv  wupti  Aofiorptf  (5) 

•Nira  7rri]i'  plpoQ'  koi  tIq  apa  ^UKwva  tuv  UpoiroBiOv 

avSpa]  vwo^t\(Tai  \ir\  vovtlpif}  ra  UpnaoHoVf 
ft^  rv\oi  tviXarov  fl^  Aufwrpoc,  pv  OsHtv  [rCtw  (tO) 
wa[pa\  Aafittrpt,  Upotro^i^  Si 
ica^  Toit;  TtKvotQ 
Kara  wav  fiipof. 

This  dedication  is  made  by  one  Prosodion,  the 

wife  of  Nakon,  of  the  person  who  seduces  her 
Jiusl)an(l  away  from  her  and  her  ch  .dren,  and  of 
the  person  who  receives  Nakon. 

1.  2.  Tig  for  oa-Tis — of.  No.  93.  (See  Dindorf  ad 
Soph.  (Ed.  Tyr.  1144.) 

Toy  Ufo-t^wi.  This  is  repeated  dciv^ro;  tMxa. 
(Compare  No.  83,  inii.) 

L  5.  fM.ri^aLfs.afjLaTp^g,  This  is  probahly  not  ii.rfiawtt 
MoLT^Qg,  but  a  mere  mistake  of  the  scribe  for  /xr) 
AapLar^fig,  as  Demcter  is  nowhere  called  Marij^  in 
tiiesc  inscriptions. 

L  6.  «  r»u^]  xa^  Naxaivo^'  uiroU^§rou,     If  she 

reoeiTes  the  messengers  of  Nakon." 

M  mvnp^^  *'  to  the  detriment ; "  so  iromgpcof 
l^tiy,  »to  be  badly  ofP.*' 

L  7.  I  read  Upoo-oSJ/ou ;  but  the  letter  before  the 

final  V  seems  more  like  A.  This  must  be  an  error 
of  t lie  scribe  for  O. 

1.  11.  xa  for  vctfa — cf.  No.  81, 1.  20,  anle. 
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No.  88,  Plate  10  (of  this  Tolume). 

Aft^a^Tfn  Ka\  Kovpa  ro  •  •  •  • 

TO  t^UTlOV  O  (ITTOiAfOtl/, 

tea)  flKft  fliv  airoSfj),  (v(\a- 

ra  (ivT(0  tl,  ft  ^{  KO  av[u]cf{>, 

avivtyi^di  avTbtv\X}  Aafiarlpa}  icai  (A) 

K[fi"|(  \\ovf)ai' 

^XP^i  


Ko.  89,  Plate  10  (of  this  volume). 

ral  UKa  to  /M]«[rt]ov  u  airw[XiiJtv 
aJjroSfj',  oaiiif  UKa     fit)  <i7ro^<{>,  av[o<r(a 
icai  oLTf]*  Kdt  Tolc  (iv-i>\\)'\  Tr\a,ai 

tir\  Aa/iarpa  koX  Kovpav  koX  (5) 

Ko8.  88,  89.  These  two  fragments,  written  on 

the  opposite  sides  of  the  same  tablet,  are  identical 
in  import.  In  both  an  irapreeation  is  invoked  for 
the  non-restoration  of  a  garment.  Tke  obscure 
construction  avsviyxat  irixpr^fASvos  or  7r«TgTjju.mir,  1. 5, 
has  been  already  noticed  under  No.  82,  ante. 

No.  88,  L  6.  This  second  xo}  seems  superfluous. 

1.  7.  I  read  irffr^ju.£v[of,],  but  the  last  letter  seems 
likeH. 

No.  80,  1.  1.  I  read  irfx^ij/tevoj  here. 
If  x£7r§ijju,sVo^  is  right  in  No.  88,  these  two  inscrip- 
tions  probably  relate  to  the  same  person. 
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No.  90,  Plate  11  (of  this  volume)* 

[aiwrtBfifii  ^afiarpi 

to]  cc  irapa  [  Aa] /i  [uTpi  var 
91  KOI  irai<:  T[t]Xvna  .  •  , 

•  4^iXoa9fv9  StfTic  [rov  Bttva  (6) 

•  .  hr  aya7r[i|v? 

(ja]ovT/>o[^]/;(o[v]  fV 
 Ktt)  8<mc  P 

......  Tpo^tfi  [o]  V  ijuol  (10) 

 Ko)  &Xkat 

 hcAthg?  TCfu 

 •  rcXf<n|  ? 

....  ic]al  6|io  .... 

  lirWiv  (15) 

....  mv  Tfkfta  [v] 

yav  ?J  i^iptoij 

« •  •  £/ia  Koi  • 

• .  •  aW^via 

....  yi]voiTOi  (ftol  8f  (20) 
Bma ....  f  ]ir}  ra  fit 

 ']/Uvaf  f$a* 

• . . .  fii}  KaQ. . 


  (25) 

(On  the  reverse.) 

ift^  Si  6oia  yf' 

voiro  irdvT^w^ 
Kai  Xa/3t(  V. . 
 n  [ko)  cir)  r2> 

avTo  [trriyo^  WBtiu  (80) 
ical  cTTt  [ravaurov 

• .  I^of  [re  Ka^ 

• .  ToTc  IjficMC  wlam  ?  • 
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I  print  til  is  mutilated  fragment  as  it  stands, 
having  in  vain  attempted  to  restorr*  it. 

If  the  words  iw  ayaini^¥  arifuw^ti,  lines  6,  7»  are 
correctly  read,  the  subject  is  prohablj  connected 
with  xoiSi^ooTMi, 

1.  26.  At  the  commencement  of  this  line  ir»  is 
written  under  the  v  of  ysi'oiro.  The  serih<'  probably 
forj^'ot  the  niiddb*  syllabic  of  this  word,  an(i  tln'ii  in- 
serted it,  omitting  to  erase  the  <ro  previously  written. 

1.  29.  The  first  word  in  this  line  may  be  the  end 
of  a  name.   The  letters  seem  to  be  mwm. 

No.  01,  Plate  12  (of  this  volume). 

 (^apft\uKt>v  ?. . . . 

•        *.  tiroti»  •  •  • 

  a]     t^uv  ((a[l. . .  • 

  kJ  at  Mwf)o/Sow.  .  . . 

 TTalCtOtQ  ....  (5) 

 TUUTa  dciK  .... 

 7]  {votTo  aXA  [a. .  . . 

 tjw  avrav  q. . . . 

  Iftar'ntv  TOl  f/i.  .  .  . 

 f(  Tin(opnBt}v[at.  .  (10) 

  .  KVfiioi  p.ti  TV\Oi  «[i!r<Xa- 

Tbfv.  .   Tr]mvpaTiov  ?.  .  . . 

 pq  KaOa(pov(Ta  pri[Bh  . 

Tv\ot  futjAttVwv  tin  1)  tpu\  xirroiKti  <f>dp[fia' 

KOv]  l)  TOTOV  11  KaTa\pi<TTOV  1)  tXaKTOV  (15) 

....  I'jputv  AltTirotva  Ka\  pij  p.  .  .  . 
....  ir]/>oc  tftc  pu^i  iXOoi  [t]'<-*  [awTo 
OTiyov,  aXAaj  ripwptuQ  Tv\(ii,  IpoX  ^[i  dtfCA 
 €ya>  A^o^[iroii*a. .  •  • 

(20) 

 Ipl  itriXvirtiaai  

wactav  KoXafffv,  ipoX  [Si 

oirta  ni)]  vuvtvBhvTt  ical  iwX  ro  airr[o 
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This  fragmont  is  too  imu  li  mutilated  to  admit  of 
restoration.  The  iiupreeation  is  directed  against 
some  person  who  was  suspected  of  aa  attempt  to 
poison  the  writer. 

1. 14.  xiTOfxii  for  xmiigirii.  Bo  in  No.  81,  TM&m 
for  Twl^m. 

1.  15.  eTraxTov,  "  Some  strange  poison,  imported 
from  another  countrv.'* 

1.  10.  AcVsroiva.    (Soc  ante,  No.  86.) 


No.  92,  Plate  13  (of  this  volume). 


....  larav  iri[p]t  ?  

ToD  7ru(8/oi>  Tov  [Msvtic- 
Xiag  ?  tirt  nipi.  .  .  . 
«irc  tpywv  fiva.  .  .  . 

..  avtvivKOt  Adfi[aTpt  (5) 
Km  K^ovpif  Ka\  Btu7g  [roit; 
Ttap^a  Atlparpi  Tr[aai  Koi 
iraaaic]  Ipiv  Bi  [oajia  koX 
iXtvOepa  Koi  (Tvp\7nt7v  Koi 

ovpil>aytiv]  nal  im  to  (10) 

o]  vr  [o]  oTtyoQ  iXOttv. . 

ir]a/)[aj  .....  [a]ur[6]v  tx®''" 

TO. 

The  lurmula  at  the  end  of  this  iuscnptiou  shows 
that  it  was  a  dedication  like  i\w  rest ;  but  the  first 
part  is  too  mutilated  to  admit  of  restoration. 

aveviyxeu  Aofiar^,  (Compare  No.  82.)  aMyiVxeu 
for  ttMra yxai.  ^ 

No.  U3,  Plate  11  (of  this  volume). 

A]  a/xarpi  icai  Ko{ pn  ku\  to7[v 


74,1  APPENDIX  NO.  III. 

Aa]  fia  [rpt 

The  subject  of  thifi  ixagmeut  was  probably  similar 
to  that  of  No.  87. 
1.  3.  riV  for  ^rtf,   (See  anie,  No.  87, 1.  2,) 


No.  93a«  Plato  14  (of  this  volume). 


. .  • .  aT^ojSovri  /it  [v  6ot- 


This  fragment  evidently  relates  to  articles  which 
have  been  nnlawfiilly  taken. 


No.       Plate  14  (of  this  volume). 

uruixtl  AdiKi  Tfji  Kai  Kot'^ia  Ka\  Ottni;  vapa 
j^a\paTj/L  uTToAta  [«i'7<i  7a.  ....... 

KipaTU'  Tto  u\jTucu\'Ti  piv  uniu  k.a\  iXivOt- 

pja,  rtjT  tl  X(i  [/Soi'Ti  

 t]  I'lKU,  Ici.  .  .  .  KOI  ptj  yivoiTO  pr\- 


(Oa  tb«  zevene.) 
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This  fragment  appears  to  be  part  of  an  inipre- 
oation  directed  against  some  one  who  had  stolen 
nipwra,  probably,  silver  drinking-horns. 


No.  95,  Plate  14  (of  this  volume), 

Ka\  Koi']/>ff  kfit  (ikuli;  Tot[c 

T^ag  Kai  nuanyhtafn'r^ (u; 
teat  ^tifTtivTug  kni  ro[M5,"  ty- 
KoXiaai/rac  fn)  t^.  . 

In  this  fragment  some  person  invokes  an  impre- 
cation on  those  who  had  assaulted,  scourged,  aud 
bouud  him. 

No.  28,  Plate  XC. 

TOP  rat  Ouyarpoc 

Atufva  Stpo^iavoc 
*ApTafitTi  ^laKVitOttrpii^ 

Kviciog  tTToltifrs. 

On  a  block  of  blue  marble  3'  4r  bv  1'  5"  bv  12}", 
wliicli  lias  formed  part  of  a  pedestal  found  in  the 
supposed  (Jyniitosium  (see  antCt  p.  461) ;  now  in  the 
liritish  Museum. 

I.  2.  woy  for  mov. 

L  4.  ^AfTOL^nt^  Doricd  for  ^A^rifu^i. 

The  name  Artemis  lakynthotrophos  occurs  on 

II.  3  G 
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another  inscription,  No.  52,  found  on  the  same  site. 
(See  ante^  p.  459.)  It  is  probable,  thereibre,  that  the 
temple  of  this  goddess  was  in  this  neighbourhood. 

It  is  to  be  presumed  that  the  epithet  ^ImnwAvr^m 
is  only  a  Doric  form  for  Taaeiydor^ip.^  Among  the 
sculptures  on  the  throne  of  Apollo  at  Amyche, 
Hyakinthos  and  his  sister  Pol yboia  were  represented 
being  couducted  to  heaven  after  death  by  Aphrodite, 
Athene,  and  Artemis.  (Pausan.  iii.  19,  §  4.)  As 
the  worship  of  this  latter  goddess  was  associated 
with  that  of  water  as  the  source  of  Tegetation^  and 
as  she  was  regarded  as  the  protectress  of  the  young, 
and  hence  called  icou^or|o4^o^,  x«iSeT^o(^o;  and  ^iXo- 
]u,srpa|,  it  seems  natural  that  Hyakinthos,  as  the 
tyiMJ  of  the  brief  season  of  vernal  l;loom,  should 
be  mytliieally  connected  with  her.  (See  AN'elcker, 
Gdtterlehre,  i.  pp.  567, 5S2,  and  his  Kleiue  SchrU'ten« 
i.  p.  25.) 

The  name  of  the  sculptor,  Zenodotos,  son  of 
Menippus,  occurs  on  another  Gnidian  inscription, 
f«/m,  No.  79,  but  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  list  of 

scuijjLors  in  Brunn*s  work  on  the  Greek  artists. 

^  As  e.xunijtlt'.s  of  llie  intt  rcliange  of  i  aud  w,  compare  (unif^trMrrfQ 
for  a itrv/ii'teii )'.'((  (C.  1.  3794)  ;  Vx-iruypo,  'VirR-«ff<«,  lor  liriraypa, 
'lrjra<Tia(C.  I.  2554,  IL  106, 127) ;  'Apra/n/n  for  'A^ifitCi  (C.  L  1 172). 
We  find  also '£pe9v/i(oc  and  'Epidlfxtot,  Boss,  loscript.  Ined.  iii,  p.  31, 
Fulgeotios  (MytboL  iii.  d)  derivM  *YdM»Soc  from  la  i-vWIoc:— 
*'CjriitIuM  eDiin  Attica  liDgna  flos  nuDcupatur,  nnde  hyacinihus 
didtar,  quasi  luk-vtdoQ,  quod  nos  Latioi  solus  flos  dicimus.** 
It  seems  probable  frotn  this  that  Fulgontius  bad  seen  the  form 
'Ini:i;»^oc  in  Greek  MBS.  Similarly,  we  find  MvrtXi/i'ij  on  coins 
and  inscriptions,  tlioufrh  this  name  is  constantly  written  MtrvX^Kif 
in  MSS.  iSchweiick,  fityni.  Mythol.  Andeutungeii,  Elberf.  1823, 
p.  208,  thinks  tlmt  vuKt^bo^  nmy  be  couipouuded  of  a  violet, 
aud  «tVO(^,  a  kindred  form  to  Ktoirui,  Nup«;«rffof. 
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No.  29,  Plate  XC. 

/3oioi'  o^oiTo/>fnc  ^[^]'  Aciireroty  aXXa  irfw%  alroc 
Tjqv  oXlyijv  avvattg  arpaTrtTov  ^tiirujv 

\afpfiVj  t\  OTtl\UQ  irph^  tftiXiov  rifitvoQ 
fiptorti;  ^A  vTty/n'ov,  Mov<rai      aoi  it  ri  vtuownv,  (5) 

taOXov  airupxtixOat  ^alfjoatv  ty  fit  [A]  /nic» 
iroi  yap  aoiBo7<nv  OufitXri  Ka\  <TriKog  vv  ayKH 

*Etiriyovnv  Kovpt^t  ^vvo^  opfw^rtZog, 
Kttl  S^ftoc  viiOiounv  iBpvtratf  i]  TraXa(<rT\p]ti, 

XovTpa  rt  Ko)  Tupofiji  Ilav  6  jufA(^4^voc«  (10) 
aAA*  aaivrj^  fpX'^^*  *Apica^{i|c  Tifttvovpov 

*Epfi^v  oit  fUftyJiH  TpnxJ^  ^\  ^ivhv. 

On  a  block  of  dove-coloured  marble  2'  2f  by  IV 
by  10¥\  wliich  has  probably  been  a  wall-stone; 
found  in  tlic  EastcM-n  Necropolis;  now  in  the  British 
Museum.  (Sec  ante,  p.  472-3.)  It  has  been  already 
noticed  that  this  inscription  contains  several  Ionic- 
isms  ;  as  oSoMTo^ii};,  ira^oiVr^i],  *A^xad/i]f,  T^^i^, 

1.  5.  lipatog.  So  ^poM  is  nsed  as  a  dactyl,  C.  I.  2907. 
(See  othor  instances, — ^Liddell  and  Scott,  Lexicon, 

*.  V.) 

1.  G.  ey  for  sx,  the  ieu/ds'  x  lieing  changed  into  the 
medial  y  helbre  p  (= medial  jbj,  as  in  1. 12  the  tenuis 
K  into  the  aspirate  x  before  the  aspirate 

1.  7.  This  du^Xig  for  the  aoiSci  must  have  been 
used  as  a  j^fM,  on  which  poets  and  musicians  stood 
during  their  perfonnance.  (See  ante,  p.  453 ;  and 
Wieseler,  TJeber  die  Thymele,  Gdttingen,  1846.) 
Musical  and  poetical  eontosts  must,  therefore,  have 
taken  place  in  this  innenos.  Tin?  ^vfxixr,  must  have 
been  dedicated  to  the  Muses.  Compare  i'ausanias, 
i.  30,  §  2,  for  the  Moua-mv  ^mfAfjg  in  the  Akademia  at 
Athens.  In  Greek  Gymnasia,  Mouorcia  were  generally 
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to  be  found.  (See  Petersen,  Das  Gymnasium  d.  Grie- 

elion,  in  the  Verzcichuiss  d.  Vorlesungen  iiii  liam- 
bui"i;iseb.  A.  und  11,  Gymnasium,  Hamburg,  1858, 
pp.  41-5.)  So,  too,  in  tbo  tnnenoa  set  apart  by  the 
will  of  i:picf(  ta,  Bockb,  C.  I.,  No.  2448.  is  a 
Mouseion  and  a  Hcroou, 

1.  8.  The  meaning  of  this  line  is  not  clear.  I 
should  imagine  that  "the  son  of  Epigonos**  can 
only  mean  the  liero  Ant  iii:onos  himself ;  the  o/JWMvsrig 
is  liis  wife,  to  -vvlioin.  in  cDininoii  with  lier  hnsbaiid, 
tht'  (TT^xos  was  dedicated,  ihc  construction  is  some- 
what forced,  but  the  interpretation  which  I  propose 
is  corroborated  by  the  inscription  called  the  Will 
of  Epicteta,  already  referred  to,  C.  1. 2448,  in  which 
instrument  a  temeti&s  is  set  apart,  sacied  to  the 
husband  of  the  testatrix  Epicteta,  her  two  sons  and 
herself,  alter  lu'r  decease,  as  IFeroes,  and  to  tbo 
!Muses,  -whose  respective  temples  are  to  be  within 
tlie  same  sacred  precinct. 

1.  10.  Tot^9-m,  This  must  mean  the  syrinx  of 
Pan.  I  know  of  no  passage  in  which  rape'os  is  so 
used ;  but  it  bears  several  analogous  senses ;  as,  for 
instance,  raoa-ls  xaXajutwv,  a  mat  of  reeds  (Herod,  i. 
179);  Ta^(rl$  o6ovTf«v,  a  row  of  teeth  (Oppian.  Ilalieut. 
V.  202). 

1.  12.  Tbo  llcnnes  who  is  guardian  or  feme  no  uros 
of  this  precinct  is  the  Uenncs  of  rboneos  in  Ar- 
cadia. We  learn  from  Pausanias,  yiii.  14,  §  7,  and 
V.  27»  §  5,  that  this  deity  was  worshipped  with 
special  honours  by  the  peo[)le  of  Pheneos,  and  that 
they  dedicatinl  a  statue  of  him  at  Olympia  canying 
;i  ram  under  his  arm.  On  a  silver  coin  of  Pheneos 
he  is  represented  carrying  the  youn«^  Arkas.  (See 
Efkhcl,  Ductr.  Num.  Vet.  ii.  p.  290.) 
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TiiLie  seems  to  be  an  allusion  to  the  introduc- 
tion of  this  Hermes  as  a  new  deity  into  Cnidus  in 
No.  31,  as  will  be  more  luUy  sliowa  under  tiiat 
inscription. 


No.  30,  Plate  XO. 

.     .     .     'Acjr/toi'oc.  Km  u  fiari}^  XpvcfU) 
Uturivovi. 

On  a  fragment  of  cornice  of  blue  marble,  broken 
at  both  ends.  The  present  length  is  2'  ir  by  V 11}^ 
by  8^''  depth.  Fonud  in  the  supposed  Gymnasium 
(see  anfef  p.  461) ;  now  in  the  British  Museum. 

Ilfiio-iVou^-,  like  Xoyiof  (see  Gerhard,  Mytlioloirio, 
§  275-0),  is  prol)ai)iy  an  epitliet  of  Hermes,  as  ilio 
god  of  eloquence  j  1  know,  however,  no  other 
instance  of  this  word.  nsjo-iyoDi  for  Uttcnw  is  a 
form  of  datire  of  which  I  know  no  other  example ; 
but  the  reading  is  beyond  dispute. 


No.  31,  Plate  XO, 

tiri  vtoTToXtTuv  irpotrTUTav  (nfttK^uav 

T//ifiK:Af/'c«c,  KniTayopaQi  'Apfrr/i-yuOoC,  ^iXnoriag, 
TtfiOTiXijc,  liui'i  iKor,  Ei/K/\r;r,  KptMV,  4»/Auji',  ^ Ap\(frTpaTOg, 
*AyaO''id(upog,  Sfii/Ok-ptrop,  'FtXtatov,  UoXiaifOn^,  iiwflriicX^C* 

On  a  pedestal  of  blue  marble,  1'  9"  by  1'  4"  by 
101";  oil  the  top  is  a  socket  for  a  term.  Found  in 
the  supposed  Gymnasium  (see  atiie,  p.  460) ;  now 
in  the  British  Museum. 
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Tlio  profttatw  wlioso  namos,  thirteen  in  nnmber, 
are  given  in  this  inscription  are,  it  is  to  l>e  j)resumed, 
the  same  inaixistrates  wlio  appear  in  No.  30,  in  the 
heading  of  a  Onidian  decree,  yprnfut  wp^rrt»ra».  A 
number  of  decrees  discoyered  hy  me  at  Calymna  all 
have  the  formula  yvmfjia  Trp^trTarSv,  (See  also  the 
Galymnian  decree  cited  in  a  decree  by  the  people 
of  lasus,  C.  I.  ^'o.  207 1.  The  word  irgo<rTar»jj  occurs 
in  a  Coroyrnpan  deeree,  C.  I.  No.  1845,  and  in  one 
by  the  people  of  Gela,  C.  I.  No.  5475 ;  in  both  cases 
in  the  sense  of  **  president/') 

This  inscription  has  evidently  belonged  to  a 
figure  of  Hermes  placed,  probably,  at  the  side  of  a 
statue  of  Aphrodite.  Hermes  himself  addresses 
the  reader,  as  in  inscription  No.  20.  The  expres- 
sions a^^ixfiuav  and  ynlosTs  soon  to  im])ly  tliat  the 
worsliip  of  the  particular  ilermes  referred  to  in  this 
inscription  had  been  introduced  into  Cnidus  from 
some  other  place.^  He  may,  therefore,  be  the 
Hermes  from  Fheneos,  who  is  the  guardian  of  the 
tetumw  of  Antigonos  [No.  29].  The  words  M 
veoxoXiraf  ir^ocTaTav,  1.  1,  would  thus  mark  the 

coincidence  in  date  of  the  accession  of  newly-made 

♦ 

eiii/x'ns  to  oihce,  and  the  iutroductiou  of  a  foreign 
deity. 

The  change  of  metre,  1. 3,  occurs  not  imfrequently 
in  inscriptions.  (See  C.  I.  Nos.  6226,  6239,  6291.) 
The  three  lines  of  proper  names  are  also  trochaic, 
the  eo)  in  Xt^wmas  snd  Kfsa»v  being  pronounced 
as  one  syllable.  The  termination  of  each  trochaic 
line  is  marked  on  the  stone  thus  ( : ) 

>  Compare  the  inscription  C.  I.  24G.')  6,  in  wliich  the  gtxl  of 
Lumpsacus  auuouuccs  himself  as  having  come  to  Thfiu. 
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No.  32,  Plate  XCI. 

^af)('nri[ci^  *'lai[3<  teal 
()n)7{;  tratn 

^  ATToXXtorlcaq 

"^ufiiaTtla. 

On  a  white  marble  pedestal,  broken  at  the  top  ; 
present  height,  2'  r  by  1'  7i"  by  1'  7" ;  found  near 
the  Odeum,  Cnidus ;  now  in  the  British  Museum. 

This  inscription  has  been  pul)lishe(l  by  Lehas, 
Kg.  511,  under  Cnidus,  hut  is  given  in  Texior, 
Asie  Mineure,  ii.  p.  under  Cos.  M.  Texier 
states  that  he  copied  it  near  the  fountain  Burinna 
in  that  island ;  but,  as  it  is  hardly  likely  that  an 
exact  duplicate  of  the  Gnidian  dedication  would 
have  been  made  at  Cos,  it  is  to  be  presumed  that 
in  tliis  instance  he  has  omitted  to  note  accuratelv 
tJie  place  where  he  saw  the  inscription,  and  so 
confounded  it  with  otiiers  copied  at  Cos. 

The  two  first  lines,  now  broken  away,  and  there- 
fore omitted  in  the  facsimile,  are  given  both  by 
Texier  and  Lebas.  In  1.  3,  Texier  reads  df^Ttuo-ti^ ; 
but  Bipcarmtdets  is  still  quite  clear  on  the  marble* 
He  reads  the  first  line  ZAPAPIAIZI,  making  it  the 
dative  ])lLiral  of  Serapis,  auieein'j  with  Osois  irda-t. 
But  I  know  of  no  other  instance  where  the  plural 
form  of  this  deity  occurs  in  inscriptions, 

Lebas  reads  this  line  ZAPAPI.  til. 

The  word  ya^rua^  **  thank  offerings,*'  has 
already  been  noticed,  anie^  No.  18. 
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No.  83,  Plate  XOI. 

tif\av* 

On  a  fragment  of  an  oblong  base,  depth  2^"^ 
ori«j:inal  lenj^th,  probably,  about  1' 6" by  10*.  Found 

oil  liio  sito  of  the  Temple  of  the  Muses  (see  aniey 
p.  'i39),  and  now  in  the  British  Museum. 

No.  U,  Plate  XCI. 

On  two  consecutive  slabs  of  blue  marble,  each 
2'  li"  deep,  by  1'  1" ;  tln-ir  nnited  length  is  6'  1". 
Pound  near  the  Lowt'r  Tlioatrc  (see  fftite,  p.  447) ; 
now  iu  the  British  Museum.  These  slabs  have  evi- 
dently been  wall-stones  from  some  public  edifice 
anterior  in  date  to  the  theatre  \  1.  4  is  the  nione  of 
some  sculptor  of  EieuthernsB  in  Crete ;  perhaps  the 
name  has  been  Btudtof^g, 


No.  86,  Plate  XCI, 

^hXoKpuTtiQ  'AaicAair/^. 

On  a  base  of  blue  marble,  2^  by  2'  Z"  by  2'  Q^" : 

on  the  top  are  two  holes  to  receive  the  feet  of  a 

statue.  Tound  in  the  Lower  Theatre  (sioe  a/i((\ 
p.  447) ;  now  iu  the  British  Museum.   On  the 
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marble  the  E  in  *E7r*xpaTr,  lias  the  middle  irans- 
verse  stroke  omitted.  The  dedication  makes  it  pro- 
bable that  this  inscription  was  originally  placed 
in  a  temple  of  iGsculapius.  It  is  well  known  that 
Cnidas  was  the  seat  of  a  school  of  medicine,  rather 
popular  than  scientific,  which  based  its  dop^mas  on 
the  records  of  diseasc^s  insciibed  on  talilrts  dedi- 
cated in  the  temple  of  the  god,  from  uliom  the 
native  physicians  claimed  descent,  styling  them- 
selves Asclepiada?.  Ctesias  was  one  of  this  ^eiw.— 
On  this  Cnidian  school  of  medicine,  see  Sprengel, 
Yersuch  einer  pragmatischen  Geschichte  d.  Arznei* 
kunde,  ed.  Halle,  1821,  pp.  343*4 ;  Hippokrates,  de 
vic't.  acuL.  iiiit. 


No.  36,  Plate  XCH- 

wfta  irpoararfrf  J', 
•  >  iTfpi  u)v  roi  BaK[)^0( 

innXBov  3ir['t;c 

ayvtvtirat  r[o  tapo-  (5) 

V  Tou  Aiovva[p- 

V  haK\ov,  firi  t  [K*»V 
fijiv  icoToXve [/!'  tv 

T(f\  lapy  rwv  [iiKivi|r«tf- 

V?/Ut]l|£(M,  OM  •  •  *  (10) 

•  ivafti .... 

. .  <i  ^1  

On  a  slab  of  blue  marble  16"  by  Sr  by  4^", 
found  near  the  fountain  marked  in  tlic  Dan  of 
Cnidus.  In  the  British  ]\ruseum.  This  is  a  fragment 
of  a  decree  of  the  people  of  Cnidus  which  appears 
II.  3  n 
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to  rolnte  to  tlin  purificntioii,  ayvi<r/Aoj',  of  a  temple 
ol*  Dionysos.    (See  line  5.) 

Tor  theprwUala  at  Cnidus,  see  anie.  No.  31. 


No.  37,  Plate  XCII. 

Avr]oi^orofMi  Kid<r[apa 
9(0  V  Tpatovov  na[p}9(KOu 
vlhvf  8f i»u  Ncpova  viuvhv,  T|»[a]la- 
vov'ASpiavov  !S(j3a[ar<f]v« 

On  an  angle-piece  of  coriii -o  of  blue  marble, 
3'  6"  by  1'  r  by  1'  IJ",  found  m  the  ruins  of  a 
8ina|l  buildini^  overlooking  the  encampment.  (See 
ante^  p.  468.)   Now  in  the  British  Museum. 


No.  88,  Plate  XCII. 

rov  waripa  Kv^pavopa 
Ev<l>pa]vopo4:  TOO  Evf^pavopo^f 

iipipa^l      trirc^TOvra  rac  (&) 
lcolva]c  rpairiZtnq  koX  Tipa9(v 
ra  v]iro  rov  Bapov,  Groic* 

On  a  block  of  marble  2'  10"  by  1'  6"  by  1'  4",  now 
in  the  })ritish  Museum  ;  found  on  the  shore  of  the 
smaller  harbour  near  the  Agora.  This  block,  from 
its  form,  has  evidently  been  ori^naliy  the  voussoir 
of  an  arch,  and  has  been  subsequetiitly  used  in  some 
other  building,  when  the  inscription  was  added. 

1.  5.  Since  the  facsimile  of  tliis  inscription  has 
been  published,  T  h.ive  succeeded,  after  long  study, 
in  reading  the  beginning  of  this  line.  The  second 
extant  letter  is  Xi  which  in  the  facsimile  I  had 
mistaken  for  Z. 
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.  No.  39,  Plate  XCII. 

Ovyaripa  ^Ewtavaaaav, 
fMvipa     AevKiov  M(^a- 
Xov,  aptra^  iv&ta  koI  €vvo(a[c 
TOQ  Ic  QVTW  0(oT[c> 

On  a  pedestal  of  blue  marble  2'  |"  by  1'  9^"  by 
now  in  the  British  Miiseuin  ;  excavated  at  the 
entrance  to  the  Lower  Tlicatre.  (See  anie,  p.  445.) 

1.  2.  The  name  0Bu(pst^r^s  occurs  in  the  list  of 
Cnidian  magistrates  (G.  1.  iii.  Nos.  45, 46)  obtained 
from  handles  of  diota, 

1.  3.  The  name  ^Etrmvao-ira  does  not  occur  in 
Pape*s  Worterbuch  d.  Grieeh.  Eigcunamon  ;  but  iio 

gives  *E7TKxva^  and  ^Ao^sdvarraa. 

1.  4.  According  to  the  letters  on  the  marble,  tho 
last  word  in  this  line  would  be  Mot^ov ;  but  this  is 
so  improbable  a  name  that  I  read  Moa-xop,  supposing 
that  the  1  in  the  third  place  has  been  a  C,  now 
partly  effaced. 

1.  6.  auTctv.  Here  the  sense  requires  aurmf ;  but 
the  A  is  quite  clear;  a  similar  anomaly  occurs  in 
an  inscription  from  Syros,  C.  I.  No.  2347  /.  p.  1061* 


No.  40,  Plate  XCII. 

BtoiQ  ada]  varotQ 
....  avaTt\OivTa 

(Otk  another  lude  of  tbe  stonej  in  smaller  lettem) 


APPENDIX  KO.  m.  ' 


On  an  altar  of  dove-coloured  marble  1'  4"  square 

by  1' 1",  Jiuw  in  the  J^ritisli  Museum;  Ibund  in.  the 
ruins  of  a  small  I)(Ji  ie  tem])le.    (See  ante,  p.  t7<X) 

1.  3.  oa]ja*ou^7oV.  The  chief  magistrate  at  Cmdus. 
(See  antcy  p.  359.)  'A/>.  These  letters  must  be  the 
beginning  of  the  name  of  the  demiourgos  (see  poat^ 
No.  61),  of  which  the  letters  which  precede  j^^uraro, 
1.  4,  ought  to  be  the  termination ;  but  between  the 
KPA  and  the  Z  are  traces  of  a  half-obliterated  C. 


Ko,  41,  Plate  XCII. 

Oi'JSt  avv\Ta\^tiv  trpoatpovfxivw 

ro]v  diavov  lirorfftiXavrQ  Ka[0<«']c  l^(u[icav, 

^iC\ap\o^  'H/iaifAffroif 


Ooac  HtfvSfoc  k[o1 

_  (5) 

vrlp  ruiir  ulwv 

AajuoxX^v  ^Apdcto^ 

^Xlratpoc 

epuiK 

IlarpoicXoc  M^v- 

"Ein'ifjifpoQKaX  V- 

rv 

Trip  ra^:  yvvaiKog 

AioJicXqc?  Kal 

ScXf  incite 

hi 

&  Buva\  SiXytoc 

In 

[2]af«o[c]. 

On  a  sfeh^  of  white  marble  12^"  by  12"  by  3", 
broken  at  the  foot.  Excavated  in  the  Eastern  N  ecro- 
polis  (see  ante^  p.  476) ;  now  in  the  British  Museum. 

L  2.  hrayyet\aifTo  :  sic,  for  fmjTyfiXarro. 

1. 5 — 14.  The  siijn  of  the  drachma  prefixed  to  the 
numerals  dift'crs  IVom  tlie  usual  sign  h.  Both  may 
be  chuived  from  an  cai'iier  type  used  at  Corcyra. 
(Sec  C.  1. 1838.) 
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;  1. 14.  eyyevii.  In  the  facsimile  EflENH ;  but  the 

second  F  is  clear.  [S]aju,io[j].  In  the  facsimiie 
TAMIO ;  but  the  first  letter  may  be  £. 


No.  42,  Plate  XCII. 

Ktl/ioc  To[?C  7«V^raiff(  ?]  0<Xoi/jiif  [yoc  w]*:u[jiiopocj  ToTc,  . 

Kot  ^ta  TovTO  ^iXo<c  Traei  TroOttvog  i[<ftvv. 
aXXa  f««  /loi/m  ^{iXwv  airt]  voa^tra,  if  ycvctq^  Ik  (5) 

On  a  sepulchral  titcle  of  white 
r  3"  by  10".    Pound  at  the  western  extremity  of 
the  Street  of  Tombs,  in  the  Necropolis^  east  of 
GDidus.   Now  in  the  British  Museum. 

L  2.  n]§siju,s§a>^.  This  must  he  a  proper  name 

corapounded  of  e^tos ;  so,  'Eofupmg,  ^i7,ipmg.  For 
similar  false  quantities  in  metrical  inscriptions,  see 
Wclcker,  Syllopre  Epigr.  Grille,  p.  xxvi. 

1.  3.  Travra  ^[iJaiVa^.  iravra  must  1)0  used  hero 
adverbially,  as  is  often  the  case  in  the  poets  (see 
liddeU  and  Scott's  Lexicon,  p.  1099,  £.  i.  4,  ed.  5) ; 
^imiras  would  thus  govern  8fx[a]5aj. 

1.  B.  Construe  &  fwipa  ituVoic-i  Xf&mt  fwifj  ns 
a/>«fljtAov,  "  to  the  fated  number.'* 

No.  43,  Pbte  XCII. 

rXvKivvav  o  irarqp  *\vTr6KpiTOQ 
noXvarparov  Koi  a  fxartip  *^tXiTiow 
BovXaKpartvg  Koi  rot  aScX^ot 
BovXoi^arqc  ko)  IloXvarpaTOf 

*£irii^arqc  ^AwoXXwvov  liro£i|<rf. 
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On  a  block  of  white  marble,  1'  by  5f  by  4|*; 
now  in  the  British  Museum ;  Ibimcl  on  the  site  of 
the  Temple  of  the  Muses.  (See  ante,  pp.  4^27-8.)  I 
have  already  noticed  that  the  name  Epikrates  does 
not  occur  iu  the  list  of  Greek  sculptors  by  Brunn* 
'  AToXXmvouy  1.  6,  is  probably  an  error  of  the  lapidary 
for  *AiroXXaiy/oti. 


Ko,  4.45,  Plate  XCIIL 

rf c  Kora  ^o^coyiarflnv  [^qvoc  Bo- 

Spo/ilw  fire  

Xov  AvXop  [S«ifO-  (5) 

^aivro[c  [^cX* 

o^p6[wac  

0(]«Tp[ov  


On  a  fragment  of  a  white  marble  slab,  11"  by  9y ' 
by  2^",  found  in  the  tomb  on  the  Peninsula,  (See 
antcy  p.  517.)   Now  in  the  British  Museum. 

This  fragment  appears  to  be  part  of  a  set  of 
transcripts  {(mtyypdmuxTet)  made  from  certain  de* 
crees.  The  fragments  found  with  this  inscription, 
as  they  appear  to  have  been  all  written  at  the  same 
period,  are  probably  part  of  this  collection. 

On  the  marble  a  space  is  IcH  between  the  o-jv 
and  the  y^ofi^ra,  L  1  (see  the  facsimile) ;  this  is 
unusual. 


No.  45»  Plate  XCIIL 

.  . . .  roc  fo  \p{i<f>i<Tfia  I^E- 
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01/  * AptffTOKXdca  Kvt^ta  

pa  TToXfTrfr  xr7r(tp\ov9[a  yivov^  fikv  (5) 
Xaf^iirpuTUTov  Koi  ...««.*••.»... 
irapa  ptiv  71  vow  [c  ...»  

Ki]h:oapi)pkivii  .»  

. .  0-] a»^/»o    (10) 

.  .  OVI   

On  a  fragment  of  a  slab  of  white  marble  8"  hj 
10^''  by  I*",  found  in  the  tomb  on  the  Peninsula  (see 
ante,  p.  517).  In  the  British  Musenm. 

1.  2.  liijxaraioa.    This  name  occurs  No.  7,  anCe, 

1.  3.  Mo<r;^/mvf)^.  In  the  facsimile  the  X  in  this 
name  has  been  misread  K. 

1.  4,  5.  Auxotidijoy  *Api9Tox^fi'Sa.  I  have  restored 
the  first  of  these  names  from  the  evidence  of 
No.  49.  The  name  'A^foroxXfi^a  occurs  in  the 
fragment  No.  50.  In  describing  the  discovery  of 
No.  49,  antey  p.  516,  I  have  assumed  that  the  name 
Avxat^tov  is  the  accusative  of  Auxaidioj,  and  that 
this  person  was  the  son  of  Ajristokleidas. 

But  if  we  read  iroMms  hfKufxtuwraL^  1.  6  of  this 
inscription — and  no  other  reading  seems  possiblct 
— ^then  it  becomes  a  question  whether  these  words 
do  not  agree  in  gender  with  the  name  in  the  pre- 
ceding line ;  in  which  case  Au«tt/dMy  would  be  a 
female  name. 

1.  7.  jx«/v  for  fiiv. 


No.  46,  Plate  XCIII. 

....  A]5X«[c?  

....  SovAirj^iKfoc  P  . . . . 

•  ...  (1  TOV.  ... 
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On  a  frai^ment  of  a  slah  of  white  maTl)le,  4"  by 
3"  by  J"  thickness,  fouud  in  tlio  toinl)  on  the  Penin- 
sula (see  aiUe^  p.  517).  In  tiic  British  Museum. 


On  a  IVagment  of  a  slab  of  uhitc  marble  1' 
by  13"  by  1|",  found  in  the  tomb  on  the  Peninsula 
(see  ante^  p.  517)  ;  now  in  the  British  Museum. 
This  decree  appears  to  relate  to  the  funeral  of 
some  one  of  the  family  of  Artemidoros  (see  ante^ 
No*  11),  and  to  the  public  honours  which  accom- 
panied those  obsequies. 

I  at  first  read  0fo[To/4Tow],  1.  2  (see  ante,  p.  517) ; 
in  Avbich  case  the  two  persons  named  here  w'ould 
probably  he  Artemidoros,  the  frientl  of  J  ulius  Caesiar, 
and  his  son  Theopompos,  either  of  whom  would 
have  been  likely,  through  their  influence  at  Rome, 
to  have  obtained  for  the  Gnidians  the  aMio-^^/ft  and 


No.  47,  Plate  XCIII. 


Tou  KaTaKTri<nfiivov  [ij/iTi'  cXcV' 

Oipiav  Kn\  aviatpopiav  0€o  

row  *ApTffii^u>f)ov  W0imim[v,  6 
.Sa/rac  iv  oif  furplq  (Tvy\v[<nt.  yi- 
vo/icvoc,       Tav  vvup\ov(T[av  Kor* 
avrav  aptrav  rc  Kill  ^<$^a[vf  fura 
iruaac  wpoBvp(aQ  (tuvIIXOmv  t- 
TO  Otarpov  uvIkq  i^t[KOf»(oOnt 

a7c]  \ir(Kt\tv<TaTOt  Oatrlrtov  irav 
Safi}il^  K(u  f7ri/3(Ki(Tf  r[(tv  tirat* 
Vol'  ajvTQQf  itirojq  T[</tinC  dK^ag 


(10) 


(«) 
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ihsuiitfiia  referred  to  here,  privileges  which  couUl 
only  have  been  conceded  by  special  imperial  favour. 

But  in  other  Onidian  inscriptions  where  the  name 
Theopompos  occurs,  it  is  written  0«uTo/tiro$ ;  and  the 
Gnidians,  as  long  as  they  retained  the  Doric  dialect, 
seem  to  have  written  0eu  in  composition.  (See  the 
list  of  Cnidian  magistrates,  C.  I.  iii.  p.  xiv.)  If  wo 
do  not  read  0so[7roju,7r6u  here,  the  xaTaxTr^frotixlvou 
must  refer  to  Artemidoros ;  and  it  is  probably  his 
offspring  whose  death  is  spoken  of»  and  whose  name 
must  be  supplied  as  the  nominative  to  ri^vcaet, 

"The  people,  thrown  into  no  small  trouble*'  (at 
the  announeciiit'ut  of  the  death). 

1.  6.  avrav.  If  we  read  hero  xar  Javra'y,  and  suppose 
that  by  aurdv  the  person  was  nieaut  who  was  the 
object  of  the  popular  demonstration,  that  person 
must  have  been  a  female ;  and  aura;,  1. 12,  probably 
also  refers  to  her.  The  purportof  the  remainder  of  the 
inscription  is  matter  of  conjecture.  1  have  restored 
lines  G  to  tlio  cud,  on  the  supposition  that  the  mul- 
titud(?  made  some  sudden  demonstration  in  honour 
of  the  deceased  on  the  occasion  of  the  funeral, 
**  having  met  in  the  Theatre  when  she  was  being 
carried  out  to  burial,  and  detaining  the  body,  cheered 
on  the  flute*players,  making  the  funeral  a  public 
one.**  After  KATEXAN,  1.  9,  are  traces  of  a  letter 
wliich  is  represented  in  the  facsimile  as  N,  but  it 
certainly  has  been  eitlier  A,  A,  or  M.  I  have  ven- 
tured here  to  supply  auXr^Tot^,  because  the  attendance 
of  flute-players  was  usual  at  Greek  funerals.  (  For 
public  honours  at  funerals,  see  C.  I.  2347^,  and 
No.  52,  post,  1.  9.) 

n.  3 1 
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No.  48,  Plate  XCIII. 

^A6a[vay6pai'?  

•to)  y(vfi  

^]fiil>v  tTra\.  

<pnpav  Kcti  tinj'iij^o  

^tvOurai  avT))i'  c    (3) 

'Adflva^o^ju  Ki  <S/a  [irp^<r- 

ftiiQ  oir<i  tc  ucpiiKvovpfvot  .... 

aiv  Tuct  ru  il^if^l^idfia  

^<Toi»*Tn'  ry  Kv«[^/9  ?.  6  Sa- 

/tlt>V  ////<•'!'  ITU   (10) 

Xuirt;i'  tn\  Ty  T  

Kog  aw  

Tt  avB.  •••....•....«.  

avOp  

vpi<x[fitiQ7    (15) 


On  a  fragment  of  a  slab  of  wliite  marble  15^'^  by 

10"  by  f found  in  tbe  tomb  on  the  PeniDSula  (see 
ante,  p.  517).   In  the  Britisli  ^Museum. 

It  is  ovidcntly  part  of  a  decree,  the  subject  of 
which,  however,  cannot  now  be  ascertained.  A 
ooni])arison  of  1.  G  with  1.  15  makes  the  restoration 
irpia-'j^ts  probable  in  tbe  former  line. 


No.  49,  Plate  XCIII. 

•  ,  [<m^a- 

t*ft»*  «••   [oTt^a- 

vwv  ?c  

Kill  KoBt   [^a^/a* .... 

ftarof!  ?  av   (5) 

filvov  wro  ••••  
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(15) 


(10) 


(20) 


■  On  the  IVagment  of  a  slab  of  white  marhle,  21  J" 
bv  19"  bv  21",  found  in  tlie  iomh  on  the  Peninsula 
(see  ante^  p.  516)  ; — now  in  the  liritish  Museum. 

This  inscription  is  the  latter  part  of  a  df^cree  by 
the  senate  and  people  of  Cnidus,  rewarding  Lykfe- 
thios,  or  Lykflethion,  with  a  crown  and  a  statue  in 
xecompense  for  public  services." 

1.  19.  TOfj  sv  OLp)(^a.  rx^^sfTTTipog.    Thc  a.!^S(rTrfp  was  the 

president  of  the  Cnidiau  i^iowXa  or  Senate  of  60  dfxvri- 
ftovf^.  (See  ante,  pp.  355,  3(K);  Plutarch.  Quicst. 
Gr.  4.  vii.  p.  172,  Tleiske.) 

</y^'*  3,500  draehnuB.  As  this  inscription  seems 
from  the  palsBography  to  be  of  the  same  date  as 

™  I  liave  alreadjr  pointed  out,  ante,  Ko.  45,  tbat  it  is  not  oorUin 
whether  the  Dame  is  LyksBthioe  or  Ljk»thioii. 
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No.  47  fouiitl  with  it,  in  which  the  name  of  Arte- 
miduius  is  mentioned,  we  may  take  the  drachma 
here  mentioned  as  equivalent  to  the  Romau 
drna rifts  of  the  republiean  period,  or  about  7id, 
of  English  money :  3^500  drachma  would  thus  be 
worth  £109.  7«.  6d.  sterling. 

This  sum  would,  of  course,  include  the  price  paid 
to  the  sculptor,  as  well  as  the  expense  of  setting  up 
the  statue.  Pragments  No.  45  and  50  appear  to 
relate  to  the  same  sul)ject,  though  1  cannot  identify 
them  as  parts  of  the  same  decree. 

1.  24.  The  letters  indicating  the  number  of  Totes 
have  unluckily  been  broken  away. 

ttlgiOig  for  f^iBri ;  so  anie^  No.  41,  iirayytt^Mm,  (See 
C.  T.  No.  2483 ;  Ahrons,  Be  dial.  Dor.  §  19.) 

If  the  special  iioiiuurs  ordained  by  this  decree 
Avere  granted  to  a  female  citizen,  it  is  probable 
that  she  was  a  priestess;  in  the  Roman  period 
such  distinctions  were  not  unfrequently  conferred 
on  women. 

It  has  been  already  stated  (ante,  p.  613)  that  a 
statue  of  Bemeter  was  found  in  the  tomb ;  there  is, 

however,  no  reason  to  suppose  that  this  is  the  statue 
named  in  the  decree  ;  nor  can  we  be  sure  that  the 
inscriptions  wcm-c  ori<?inally  placed  in  the  tomb, 
and  not  used  in  its  construction  as  mere  building 
materials. 


No.  50,  Plato  XCIII. 
  no ... . 

 *  va/iov. « • 

 uwmct^^ 

vnrnv  6  Safioc?  tv  r]ttic  avayopt"  (5) 
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vatm  AvKulOiov^  \\piaTok\ura 

 7rf//(  avTuv  au>- 

 tco^f  r]a  ftnvXn,  yvMfia 

TTpoaTarav,  tov       lip  ^u  cu/noupyoi^ 

  vov  \v  Tali;  ytivo~ 

fitvaii;  ]  iTTiOvataii,  ava- 

yupivtiv?  ulvCpbc  avTatj  aw- 

 7]  vvaiKor  avTOV 

 k  ui  TUV  napvKu  Tug 

j3oi;Xac«]  

On  a  fragment  of  a  slab  of  white  marble  14!'  by 
9^  by  2",  found  in  tbe  tomb  on  the  Peninsula  (see 
ante,  p.  517).  In  the  British  Museum* 

This  inscription  appears  to  be  part  of  a  decree  by 
the  Senate  of  Cnidus  in  honour  probably  of  Lykse- 
tbios  or  Lvkii^thion. 

Awett^tw,  the  people  echoed  the  name  of  Lyk»* 
thioSy  when  the        proclaimed  it," 

1.  9.  wpwrarSst,  On  this  magistrate  at  Cnidus, 
see  No.  81. 

^afjitou^yoy.   Sec  atife,  No.  40. 

1.  11.  s7nSu(rs<ri.  I  cannot  find  t)iis  word  in  any 
lexicon,  f'rom  the  context,  it  might  be  expected 
that  this  word  means  here,  "  after  or  second  sacri- 
fices ; "  in  which  case  ^va-t^  also  must  be  added  to 
the  lexicons  in  the  sense  of  d^cM-io. 
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(10) 


(15) 


No.  51>  Plate  XCIII. 

Aafiiopyo^ 
'AttoXXwvi  WuOlt^. 

On  a  round  altar  of  white  marble  2'  5"  by  1'  8" 
diam.,  found  in  the  Temple  of  the  Muses  (see  anie. 
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p«  439);  now  in  the  British  Museum.  For  the 
demiaurgos  see  aniet  ^os.  40  and  50.  Prom  a  com- 
parison of  this  inscription  with  No.  40,  ante,  it  would 

appt  ar  that  the  Cnidians  placed  the  name  of  their 
chief  magistrate  after  tlie  mention  ot  hi?,  ullice  ia 
their  inscriptions.  This  is  an  unusual  arrangement. 


No.  62,  Plate  XCIIL 


....  KttX]  da[XAoD]  OTupavt^  ku\  oXXoic 

rp(](Ti  k[u\  \p]wfiatCf  TpurX  avayoptwna[t 

na]t  arti^avofltoptaif  xal  vpoi^piMf  (5) 

tv]  iru9i  rote  iifw^h  *al  avr^  ml 

(JtcyuvcKCf  mr^ati  cv  ^ptopyifit 

r] o  [ V  j3]  (o V,  ra^(i  So/ioaf^  cal  k v  ra^^ 

Ka]ra  iroXiv  Iv  r4|»  lirura/tiorari|»  (10) 

ro]  u  yvfivaoiov  roin|»*  loriuefc  ^ 

T^i]  *A/)ra[/i](ri  Uaituv^yrpJ^ 

»]7ra/>\f(  Sia  /3fov*  ffttl  /3(tf|tOV  (15) 
Idpwrufuvof  Kill  Omrfac  ical  irofiiravt 

}pa^  [{]  ^a^cvoc  ^Aprtfutwptia, 
Ttrtftaieti  avrov  rtfiaic  29oO£t»ic* 

On  a  block  of  hlue  marble,  2'  10"  by  2'  I"  by  1'  9", 
now  in  the  British  Museum,  found  in  or  near  the 
supposed  site  of  a  Gymnasium  (see  anie^  p.  458), 
published,  Hamilton,  Asia  Minor,  ii.  p.  459,  No.  29li; 
apparently  tlie  same  as  the  one  noticed  by  Leake, 
Asia  Minor,  p.  227. 

This  inscription  has  reference  to  some  person  no| 
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named,  whom  the  people  of  Cnidus  wish  to  reward 
as  a  public  benefactor,  decreeing  for  him  divine 
honours,  1. 19,  rifca)  irodtoi.  These  honours,  as  we 
learn  from  the  context,  were  crowns  of  gold  and 

olive ;  statues  in  hronze,  muible,  ?ind  gold ;  pro- 
clamations in  all  the  puMic  i^^anios  ;  maint^Minnce 
for  liimseir  and  his  desccn(iauts  in  the  demiouryion  ; 
a  public  funeral  on  his  death,  and  a  monument  in 
the  most  conspicuous  part  of  the  Gymnasium  ;  a 
golden  statue  to  be  placed  in  the  Temple  of  Artemis 
lakynthotrophos,  of  which  deity  the  personage  thus 
honovirod  is  priest  for  life ;  an  altar,  sacriflces,  a 
procession  and  a  quinquennial  gymnastic  contest. 
As  these  games  were  to  be  called  the  Arteinidore'w^ 
there  can  hardly  be  a  doubt  that  the  person  honoured 
was  Artemidoros,  either  the  father  of  Theopompos, 
or  his  son,  but  more  probably  the  former,  (See  tmte^ 
No.  11,  for  an  account  of  this  family.) 

Divine  honours  were  in  like  manner  decreed  by 
the  people  of  Mytilcue  to  their  countryman  Theo- 
phanes,  for  his  services  in  re-obtaining  a  grant  of 
liberty  lor  them  from  Pompey.  (See  Piehn,  Les- 
biaca,  p.  211-12.) 

1.  7.  fv  Sa/uo^7i«>,  <<the  place  of  office  of  the 
demwurgaa.^*  I  know  no  other  instance  of  this 
word.  Persons  maintained  at  the  public  exj)ense 
in  the  manner  ordered  in  this  decree*  were  called 
aiiViroj.  At  Athens  this  uiaiutenauce  uas  given  at 
the  Prytaneum.  See  Pollux,  ix.  40,  ir^uraviiov  xai 
kvTtOL  TT^g  xo'Xmo^,  5ra^'  r  scitouvto  oi  Tf  xoLTOL  dij/xoiriay 
T^fO-dsiav  rxovTsg  xed  ha  Vfoi^lv  riy«t  virr^truos  dt^iw- 
dfrrtf,  Hoti  tlf  rts  Ix  nfM,%g  atiViro;  ^y.  Compare 
the  passages  cited  by  K.  Hermann,  Gr.  Staats- 
alterthamer,  Heidelberg,  1855,  §  127,  Notes  16, 17. 
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The  dedication  to  Hestia  BoiiLn:!,  >.o.  70,  was 
probably  ]»lac'ed  in  the  Dcmiourifioii.  (See  aHte^ 
p.  note  where  I  have  used  the  term  Pry- 
taneiim  incorrectly,  as  there  is  no  evidence  that 
there  were  Prytanes  at  Cnidus.)  At  Idndus  the 
public  table  was  in  the  if^o^urfioy. — ^Ross,  ArchaoL 
Aufsftts.  Part  ii.  Lcipsig,  18G1,  p.  589. 

For  the  JJemiourgos,  see  anie^  Xos.  10,  50,  and  51. 

1.  8.  lo*]^  xflt  f<o>3.    In  the  i'aoiiiiilt'  KA1ZX2HI. 
There  are,  liowever,  faint  traces  of  the  Z  in 
and  there  is  no  \  after  KA,  as  I  had  supposed.  After 
ZHH  the  facsimile  gives  I ;  but  this  is  doubtful, 

1. 13.  Ifluctii^orfo^.  Eespectiag  this  epithet  of 
Artemis,  see  ante^  No.  28. 


No.  63,  Plate  XCIV. 
These  lines  are  inscribed  on  the  edge  of  No.  64. 


No.  64,  Plate  XCIV. 

*Ar0iC,  u  c]g  T>iQ  crFjC  ijXitcfijC  ifpoytptov, 
fu^o^/fvoc  \(ipMv  airo  ixtov  koviv'^  uKpirt  calpovn 
ap^QTipoir  i)plv  iaftfaoQ  i)l\tov. 

^ArOtg  tpoi  Znfrarra  koI  tig  ifu  irveujuo  Xiirovtro,  (5) 
<tfC  wapoq  hl^poavvt)^^  vvv  ZaKpuiav  Tpo^m, 

Styva  TTOuXu-yorjTf ,  rt  vivdifiav  vwop  lai'ci^, 
av^pog  HTTo  <TTtpv<t)\'  ovwoTt  fliTfTfi  tcapOy 

Otiov  (pi}uto(Taaa  tov  ouk^ti;  aoi  yap  ig''AiBav 

j|X^v  o/ioo,  ^<iioc  cAir/S^c  afAtrifM^*  (10) 
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Omk  tmov  A/^Or/c  ^ A'itiovtco^  trf\tiri>\!  vcMfj, 

<T€  trapr\ynp[i)v  kuv  (^Oi^ilvotatv  t\(o' 
0t7{  irXcov  ^uarrji'f,  yupfov  or/  tuw  nniavrtuv 
vo<T<l>t(rOt)g  kXqIbi^  )0poaOvijv  Oakapu)v. 

rovro  aao^poavvnQ  ylpaq  ^ArOt^i  rn  woXvieXauTi^,  (15) 
nvK  IfTov,  o«*?*  aptruQ  a^toi;*  aXX  i6$tiav 

fivapav  ttQ  ahova  iftfptovupov  at/roc  avayK^ 
Ohoc,  vrivta\t^  irvtvpa  \aptti6fitV€tg. 

oia(i)  yap  koi  tovto  Xaptv  <r(ot  Koi  Tov  awnv^ 

ofAfiaai  roic  <m;y vo7(  oi^ofiac  i]Aiov>  (20) 

On  a  slab  of  white  marble,  2'  If  by  2^  1"  by  4if 
thickness,  now  in  the  British  Museum,  found  in 

the  Eastern  Necropolis.  (See  anie,  p.  475.)  This 
is  a  sepulchral  inscription,  dedicated  by  one  Theios 
to  the  memory  of  his  wife  Atthis. 

1.  7.  flrouXyyor^T?  ?  "  much  lamented.*'  This  word 
is  not  given  by  the  lexicographers. 

The  word  mjinap^u),  1. 18,  refers  to  the  child  left 
by  the  mother.   

No;  55,  Plate  XCIV. 

"Hoa. 

On  the  side  of  a  sepulchral cw/a,  V  11}"  by  I'd" 
by  r ;  found  in  the  Tripod  Tomb,  in  the  Eastern 
Necropolis.  (See  ante^  p.  478.)  In  the  British 
Museum.  "H^  might  hare  been  expected  here ;  but 
there  is  no  trace  of  a  letter  after  the  A. 


No.  56,  Plate  XCIV. 

Kovporpu^ou. 

On  a  fragment  of  a  small  sepulchral  cisla  found 
in  the  Tripod  Toiuh.  (See  mfr,  p.  478.)  In  the 
British  Museum.  The  epithet  must  refer  to  one  of 
theChthonic  deities — Gd,or  Demeter  Xourotrophos. 

II.  3  K 
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No.  57,  Plate  XCV. 

(Below  in  snmUar  characterai) 
•  •  •  v^Soroc  Ka\  Mlvnnroc  Xi<u  Iwofumv, 

On  a  block  of  dove-colourod  marble,  2  1"  square 
by  10",  wliich  has  formed  part  of  a  pedestal ;  exca- 
vated in  the  L^wer  Theatre.  (See  a»^^,  p.  4(48.)  In 
the  British  Museum. 

1.  6.  The  first  of  the  two  artists'  names  may  be 
either  Menodotos  or  Zenodotos.  In  Nos.  28  and  79 
Avc  have  Zeiiudotus,  son  of  Menippos,  a  Cnidian ; 
whereas  here  the  lMoiii})pos  is  a  Chian.  Several 
sculptors  of  the  name  oi  Menodotos  arc  jneutiuned 
in  Brunn's  Ilistory  of  Greek  Artists,  i.  pp.  472 
and  501.  One  of  these  is  a  native  of  Tyre,  son  of 
Artemidoros ;  another,  also  of  Tyre,  Mher  of  Arte- 
midoros;  the  third,  a  Nicomedian,  and  son  of 
Boethos.  A  sculptor  and  two  painters  of  the  name 
of  Menippos  are  incntiuued  by  Diogenes  Laertius, 
vi.  101.   (See  Brunu,  i.  p.  523.) 


No.  58,  Plate  XCV. 

^/)ac  Kftvag  

fjivttfia  fl'aTpo[c.  •  •  • 
roioc,  KaXAtic|Mirc[v,. . . . 

(Below  in  Bujuller  cimracters.) 
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On  a  pedestal  of  blue  limestone,  2'  6"  by  2'  3"  by 
2,  now  in  the  British  Museum;  excavated  in  the 
Lower  Theatre.  (See  auie,  p.  41-7.)  At  the  top  is 
a  sinking  to  receive  the  foot  ot*  a  statue.  Lines 
1 — 4  of  the  inscription  are  in  the  elegiac  metre. 

h  1,  xtipSg,  DarM  for  xtpog ;  so  fti/y  for  fiJp,  ante^ 
Ko.  45.   (See  Ahrens,  De  PiaL  Dor.  §  22,  7.) 

I,  5.  xtUg,  In  the  facsimile  TIOZ ;  bnt  the  first 
letter,  which  is  much  mutilated,  has  been  Y. 

The  latter  part  of  each  Hue  has  been  cut  away, 
the  pedestal  having  been  used  as  a  building-stone. 


No.  78. 

OAAM  . 
.  EYnOMROY 

G]finr(f/ijrov. 

In  raajnscule  letters,  on  a  fragment  of  architraye 

\\iuu:  auiicl  the  ruins  of  tlie  Doric  stoa.  (See  ante, 
pp.  36G-7.)  Respectinij;  Theopoinpos,see  «/?^e,No.  11. 
This  inscription  seems  to  be  the  same  as  that  given 
by  Mr.  Hamilton,  Travels  in  Asia,  ii.  p.  1-58,  No. 
284,  though  he  does  not  indicate  its  exact  locality. 
It  is  also  published,  Lebas,  Ptie  v.  §  13,  No.  1574. 


No.  79. 

AflAZ  EZTIEIO  .  Ayi'ac  'E«-««oCv 

rPAMMATEYAN  y^in»an{^y 

BOYAAI  (^'^H 

AeANAI    NfKA<t>OPni  \\eay<f  Niva^opy 

KAI  ££TI Al  aOYAAi A  «ai  BouAai?. 
(Belov  in  smaller  cbanwitera.) 
.  MNOAOTO  .  MENinnOY  Zj^wJaoroW  McWinro* 

KNIAIOZ  EnOIHZE  Ki'<[;{]«oc  iiroiVt* 
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On  a  block  of  whitr  inarhle,  3'  A"  by  1'  6"  by 
ll'l'',  now  in  the  Brilish  Museum,  I'oui^l  near  the 
yiijora  on  the  shore  of  the  smaller  harbour  at  Cni- 
dus.  (See  ante^  p.  368.)  The  inscription  is  a  dedi- 
cation of  some  work  of  art  to  Athene  Nikephoros 
and  HestU  Boulaia.  The  dedicator  is  Hagias^  son 
of  Hestieioa,  Secretary  of  the  SotUe;  the  artist, 
Zenodotos,  the  son  of  Menippos,  a  Cnidian. 

1.  5.  *E«-Tia  ^ouXo/a.  The  epithet  3ouXa/a  is  ex- 
plained in  the  Lexicon  of  llarpocratiou,  s.  f?.,  as  iv 
^uhfi  BpufAimi  i  and  Zeus  and  other  deities  wor- 
shipped in  the  place  where  the  ^ouXi)  met  have  the 
same  epithet.  (See  Antiphon,  Pro  Cboreut.  p.  7S9, 
ed.  Reiske.)  At  Athens  there  was  an  altar  of  Hestia 
Boulaia  in  the  Btmleuterhn,  (See  Biodonis,  xiv.  4, 
and  AVesseliiii;',  ad  loc.  ;  Xeiiupliuii,  Hellen.  li.  3, 
§  52 ;  Aoducides,  De  Myst.  p.  22  ;  De  Kedit.  p.  82, 
ed.  lieiske.)  Hence  the  dedication  in  this  inscrip- 
tion must  have  been  originally  set  up  in  the  build- 
ing where  the  senate  at  Cnidus  met.  At  Athens  a 
statne  of  Hestia  was  plaoed  in  the  Prytanewn^  and 
this  was  probably  the  case  in  other  Greek  cities. 
(See  Pindar,  Neniea,  xi.  1 ;  and  Stark,  in  Gerhard's 
Denkmaler,  Forchungen,  &c.  185U,  p.  78.)  In  an 
inscription  found  at  Andros,  C.  I.  Ko.  23496,  1.  13, 
the  altar  or  statue  of  'Eor/at  3ouXaia  is  spoken  of  as 
being  in  the  Frytaneion^ — xXijd^vai  hi  a.mh$  xoHi  hrl 

At  Cnidus  the  building  called  elsewhere  Prytaneion 

was  called  Demiourf/ion  (see  ante.  Inscription  Ko*52)t 
and  the  seiiate  niav  therefore  have  met  there. 

With  reference  to  the  work  dedicated  by  Hagias, 
and  executed  by  Zenodotos,  it  was,  probably,  a 
group  of  the  two  goddesses  to  whom  the  dedication 
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was  made.  The  association  of  llestia  in  this  dcdi- 
cation  with  Athene  Tsikc[)horos  is  illustrated  by 
several  representatiotis  of  Vesta  on  Roman  Imperial 
coins,  in  which  she  is  represented  either  seated  or 
standing,  and  holding  a  palladium  in  her  ri|L>^ht 
hand.  (See  a  hiri^o  brass  coin  of  Sabiiia,  ciiirraved 
in  Muller's  I)enkniiU(M-  d.  a.  Ivuiist.  vd.  Wieselcr, 
Taf.  XXX.  Ko.  33i)/> ;  and  several  coins  of  Faustina 
the  Elder,  Cohen,  Description  des  Mc'dailles  Impe- 
riales,  ii.  p.  434.)  On  a  bronze  medallion  of  Faustina, 
Cohen,  ibid,  p.  436,  No.  125,  Vesta  is  seated,  holding 
a  patem  and  a  sceptre ;  on  the  left  is  Pallas  standing 
on  a  column,  on  the  right  an  edifice.  Spanheim,  in 
his  treatise  de  Vesta  et  Prvtaui])Li.s,  in  Secruin's 
Seleeta  Isumismata,  JParis,  1081,  p.  361,  describes  a 
large  brass  coin  of  Faustina  the  Elder,  on  which  Vesta 
stands  by  an  altar  holding  a  palladium  in  her  left 
hand :  beyond  the  altar  is  a  Victory  on  a  column. 
Such  a  combination  corresponds  M'ith  the  Cnidian 
dedication  more  closely  than  any  of  the  other  Roman 
coins  here  (iuuted.  Tiiis  coin  was  seen  by  Si)auheim 
in  the  collection  of  Queen  Christina  at  Kome.  The 
type  is  not  included  in  the  list  of  known  varieties  of 
Faustina  the  Elder  given  in  Cohen's  recent  work ; 
but  Eckhel  cites  it  without  casting  any  doubt  on  its 
authenticity.   (See  his  Doct.  Num.  Vet.  ii.  p.  638.) 

The  name  of  Zenodotos,  son  of  Menippos,  occurs 
in  another  Cnidian  inscription,  ante,  ISo,  28.  (See 
mite,  p.  7'Ati.) 
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No.  69»  Plate  XCV. 

Ac^nov  Acthd- 
ov  vidf9«vra 
ra  ftiymXa  AtBv* 

/If la,  aywMtfa-  (5) 

/If vov  S2  Mil  *0' 

XvftWM  rti  iv  Ilf f- 
try  iTifA  rov  <rrc^a- 
vov«  dyiiiMtfo/if  vov 

^  K«i  rode  oXXovc  (10) 
irovrac  oyStvn^ 
«CiAiff i|  /3ov- 
Xi|  ftol  6  Sq/uop* 

Beloir,  an  ivy-leaf  and  the  btten 

On  a  block  of  dovp-coloured  marble,  2'  7"  by 
2'  2"  by  1'  2",  now  in  tbe  .Britisb  Museum,  excavated 
at  Branchidse,  ^vitb  other  marbles,  in  a  field  lying 
west  of  the  village  of  Geronta*  and  east  of  the 
windmills  which  oyerlook  the  Sacred  Way.  (See 
the  Plan,  Plate  LXXVI.)  Those  marbles  were 
found  amid  foundatioTis  Mhicli  appcannl  to  be  of 
the  Byzantine  2)criod.  The  Didvnieia  arc  mentioned 
in  inscriptions,  C.  I.  Nos.  2881,  2882,  2883,  2888. 
It  appears  from  No.  2888  that  these  games  were 
celebrated  within  the  Mieron,  or  sacred  precinct  of 
the  temple  at  Branchidae. — ^See  Krause,  Die  Gym- 
nastik  imd  A«,'oni8tik  d.  Hellenen,  i.  p.  13." 

"  The  letters  AH  below  tlie  inscription  do  not  apfiear  to  be 
connected  with  itj  they  are  perhaps  a  maaooa  mark  ou  the 
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No.  GO,  Plate  XCV. 

[npo^i|ri|c  o  &Tva] 
'Hyn]fiavBpov  rov  *Hyn/mv^pov .  • 

^iX($$o^oc]f  ir/>f<r|3c6<rac  22  koi  ctp  'Pftr*  (5) 
^91^  Koi]  mtm<rT^9nc  Tqv  rc  rpo*- 

^9(Aitfirav  KXtowarpmf  xai  ir/>]oc  /3o9iXla  IfroXcfialov 

IlroXcfia^ov]  OcoS  Nlov  Aiovv<rov>  kuX  Koraytiyunf  (10) 

 pfytt  ^^p**pMf  IXf^ovrop  raXaf- 

m  . . . .  r^<r]a^  fivu^  timou 

vfyo]^Apft  n  ^ttyanip  avrou  Xpvow . .  (15) 
llpo^^ilC 

*  SitfiroXic  ^Avriyovou. 

On  a  block  of  white  marble  2'  1"  by  r  ir  by  1'  (T, 
now  in  the  British  Museum,  found  in  a  ruined 

church,  Panagia,  ou  liie  road  fi'om  Geronta  to 
Kara  Koi.  Prom  the  joints  at  the  sides  it  is 
evident  tliat  this  block  has  formed  part  of  a 
wall.  The  inscription  has  been  continued  on  the 
w^acent  blocks. 

L  5.  [^iXoSo$»;.]  This  word  is  supplied  from  the 
evidence  of  two  inscriptions  (Lebas,  Ptie  r.  §  i.  xiii* 
Nos.  242,  243),  published  under  Teichioussa,  but 
probably  from  13ranchid;e. 

1.  b.  'AXs^avopr^ay  lor  'AXffayopfiay.  Compare  iif^a 

Uoek.  In  the  fiujaimile  I  miotook  the  H  ibr  P*  the  upiier  part  of 
tfaie  letter  hftviog  been  de&oed. 
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for  liftta,  mfra^  No.  101 ;  Tp^xjiaat  for  T^x*^*  ^*  ^* 
No.  3256.  For  other  instanoes  of  ij  for  «» see  Osann, 

Sylloge,  pp.  367,  679 ;  C.  I.  3957. 

The  3ao-iXeuf  mentioned  1.  9,  as  the  son  of 
Ptolemv  Auletes,  must  have  been  cithtM*  the  elder 
oi'  the  two  brothers  of  Cleopatra,  who  reigned  etm- 
jointly  with  her  from  liis  father's  death,  B.C.  51 
to  B.C.  48,  when  he  perished  hy  drownings  or  the 
younger  brother,  also  named  -Ptolemy,  who  sue* 
ceeded  him  on  the  throne,  and  who  was  murdered 
by  his  sister  Cleopatra,  about  B.C.  44.  (See 
Clinton,  Fasti  Hellen.  iii.  p.  305-0.)  Kenee  I  have 
restored  this  line,  tt^v  Trplg  [jiaa'/AierA'aK  KKtoxar^p 
xa)  Trpjoc,  X.  t.  X. 

The  door  brouu:ht  from  Alexandria,  1.  11,  was 
probably  dedicated  in  the  Temple  of  Apollo.  There 
is  no  proof  that  this  door  was  of  ivory,  as  I  had 
at  first  supposed,*  for  the  srenitivc  i'ki<pavTog  is  not 
governed  by  Bu^toaa,  but  by  ru'/.xvroi.  Compare 
another  inseription  from  Branehidie,  C.  I.  2852, 
1.  59, — >Xi3aKUT0u  TotXavra  Ofxa,  cfiM^vr^s  raXavrov  Iv. 

As  there  must  hare  been  space  on  the  left  for  about 
ten  letters,  the  two  lines  may  be  restored,  c^yvpw, 
or  x4'}i,xw']  fiiya  dJ§a>^,  jxl^avro;  Ttb<\avra  $txa 
Tf<r]<r«oa,  fxvat;  itxwn, 

Thcorly  sent  by  one  of  the  Ftohmiies  to  Branch  idaj, 
are  mentioned  in  an  inscription,  C.  T.  No.  2800. 

1.  14.  Phiiidas  is  named  as  Pt-opheles  in  an  in- 
scription published,  Lebas,  No.  239,  under  Teichi* 
oussa,  but  probably  from  Branchidas. 

1.  15.  The  office  of  60^04^0^0;  is  mentioned  in 

"  I  liavp  so  ititcrprct^'fl  tlii''  jKis^a^'o  a)i('\  p.  ■'>17,  wliore  for 
rtnieniy  the  Eighth  1  shoiiltl  iiavo   written    Ptolemjr,  son  of 
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several  other  inscriptions  at  Branchidai.  (See  C.  I. 
Kos.  2870,  2885,  2885/;,  2885r,  2885f/,  2886.) 

1.  17.  Artemon  is  named  as  Frophetes  in  an  in- 
scription published,  Tiobas,  No.  241,  under  Teichi- 
oussa,  but  probably  from  Branchidce, 


Ko.  61,  Plate  XCV. 

irpo^/lTtji'  T.  <I>Xnj3(0(,- 'Ai  r pf'af  Eu[atpr)c?], 
tKyovoc  TTfioipiiTtov  Km  crrt^a- 

dp\ar  Ka\  uAXa  nuti]aa^  oaa  icvpi'f 

Br)v  inrpifi.  (3) 
"AiroXXui'  di'i'a^,  Ttjjiivog  diKpLTTuM'  T^fidy^oVf 
ti  rot  /i///j}A(j'  ifjirt^og  Trpo^ijTttti, 
if;  'AvCfiiav  ijatjoiai  wpi\iaiv  ctftKtv. 

m 

On  the  opposite  side  of  the  block  on  which 
No.  60  is  inscribed;  but  from  the  form  of  the 

letters  it  is  probably  of  a  much  later  j)eriod.  The 
last  three  lines  are  choliamliic. 

Tor  No.  62,  see  post,  under  Lagina ;  and  for 
Nos.  63,  64,  65,  see  anie,  pp.  705~707»  under  Hali- 
camassus. 


No.  66,  Plate  XCVII. 

ra  dyaX^iara  raSc  av(Bi<rav  oi  [116- 
ff]wvog  [irlai^ic  Tov  dp)(r}yov,  [GjaX^c 
Mil  naaiicX^c  Kttl  'HyqonvSpoc  ko)  Au[k- 

ir6X\iavi.  (5) 

On  the  back  of  the  lion  found  on  the  Sacred 
Way,  writ  ton  in  five  linrs  homtropJiedm,  (See 
antet  p.  536.)   In  the  British  Museum. 

II.  3  L 
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This  inscription  has  hecn  published  by  me  in 
Piirtlior  Papers,  and  also  in  the  Monatsberichte  of 
the  ]^v\\ul  Academy,  1B59,  p.  GGO. 

It  records  the  dedication  of  a  number  of  statues 
or  other  yotive  offerings*  ayaXfuira,  as  a  tenth 
to  Apollo.  The  names  of  the  dedicators,  fire  in 
number,  are  given.  From  long  exposure  to  the 
weather  the  marble  on  the  back  of  this  lion  is 
worn  into  chauncls,  and  of  tlie  letters  are 

nearly  obliterated.  This  is  particularly  the  case 
with  the  two  first  lines. 

1, 1.  After  dviBt^'av  m  comes  a  name  which  may 
be  read  [nvdjmyof,  or  \^Upf]am$,  The  next  word  I 
read  irm6ts,  though  the  initial  letter  is  more  like 
H  than  P.  After  waives  two  letters  which 
appear  in  the  facsimile  us  i  i  ;  but  on  re-examining 
the  second  of  these,  I  am  of  opinion  that  it  is 
more  like  O,  and  that  I  had  mistaken  an  accidental 
channel  in  the  marble  for  the  lower  part  of  a  i. 
I  therefore  read  TO  (to5).  The  following  word  may 
be  read  either  as  a  proper  name,  *Apx7^ywi,  in  which 
case  it  would  be  the  name  of  the  father  of  Python ; 
or  it  may  be  used  in  the  sense  of  ruler,"  oi&x''iyw. 
Of  the  last  word,  1.  2,  the  letters  are  all  quite  dis- 
tinct, except  the  initial  letter,  \\  liieh  a])|)cars  like  a 
©  half  etlaced.   I  therefore  read  this  name  [©jaXij^. 

It  is  probable  that  the  dedicators  were  citizens 
of  Miletus,  not  only  on  account  of  the  vicinity  of 
that  city,  hut  because  two  of  the  names  in  this 
inscription,  Thales,  1.  2,  and  ITeg(»sander,  1.  3,  are 
known  to  liav(^  been  borne  bv  Milesians. 

"VVe  learn  from  llerodotns,  v.  125,  that  llekatajus 
the  historian  was  the  son  of  llegesander,  and  that  he 
claimed  to  be  of  most  ancient  descent.  (Ibid.  ii.  43.) 
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Again,  the  name  Pasikles,  1.  3,  is  connect (hI  with 
the  earliest  traditions  of  Miletus,  for  one  of  the 
followers  of  Keleus,  the  founder  of  Miletus,  was 
Phiiistos,  son  of  Pasikles.    (Herod,  ix.  97.) 

On  first  diseoyering  the  name  Thales  in  this 
inscription,  I  thous^ht  that  it  might  he  that  of  the 
celebrated  Ionian  philosopher;  but,  if  we  ado])t 
the  reading  proposed  above,  this  is  impossible,  if, 
as  Diogenes  Laertius  states,  he  was  the  sou  of 
Examyas. 

The  name  at  the  end  of  line  3  may  hare  been 

1.  4-.  *A»af iXwof ,  the  Ionic  form  of  *A»a|iX«oy. 

On  comparing  the  facsimile  of  this  inscription, 
Plate  XCVIT.,  with  Nos.  07  and  69  on  the  same 
plate,  it  will  be  seen  that  tlje  palaeography  presents 
the  same  characteristics  in  all  three.  No.  69  being 
rather  more  rudely  executed  than  the  two  from 
Branchidse,  though  this  difference  may  be  rather  a 
sign  of  want  of  skill  in  the  lapidary  than  of  a  higher 
antiquity. 

Now  No.  G9  is  a  facsimile  of  an  inscription  on  a 
rock  at  Aboo-Simbei,  in  Nubia,  C.  I.  No.  5126, 
which  must  have  been  placed  there  by  the  Greek 
mercenaries  in  the  service  either  of  the  first  or  second 
Faammetichos,  king  of  Egypt.  (See  aniCt  p.  15.) 
According  to  the  received  chronology,^  the  former 
of  these  kings  reigned  from  B.G.  664  to  610,  the 
latter  I'rum  B.C.  593  to  5B0. 

"Whether  the  inscription  from  Abou-Simbel  was 
executed  by  the  first  or  by  the  second  Psammetichos 
is  a  question  on  which  authorities  difier ;  but  in 

P  See  Lepsius,  Eiiiiigabuch  d.  Aegypt  Berlin,  18d8.  Quei- 
leniSfeln,  p.  21. 
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either  case,  we  may  assign  this  inscriptiuu  tu  a  date 
ranging  from  01yiiij)iad  40  to  48. 

The  two  inscriptions  from  Branehidaj  may,  per- 
haps, have  been  executed  in  a  somewhat  later  period. 
Takings  into  consideration  their  resemblance  to  the 
Nubian  inscription,  I  should  not  place  them  later 
than  Olympiad  60. 

If  we  were  sure  that  the  .Vnaximander  mentioned 
in  Xo.  ()7  was  the  Milesian  pliilosopluT  of  that  name, 
as  i  have  supposed,  injray  p.  782,  tlie  date  of  that 
inscription  could  hardly  he  earlier  than  B.C.  560 
(Olymp,  55, 1) ;  for  Anaximander  was  born  in  B.C. 
610,  and  the  dedicators  of  the  inscription  are  his 
sons.  Such  a  date  would  be  consistent  with  that  of 
the  lion,  if  the  Hegesander,  1.  3,  was  the  father  of 
Hekatjeus  of  Miletus,  wlio  flourished  B.C.  52U. 

The  foUowinLT  inscription,  published  C.  I.  30,  was 
formerly  seen  on  the  ehair  of  oue  of  the  ligures 
on  the  Sacred  Way»  but  is  now  no  longer  to  be 
found : — 

....  ntfvi^XAitfvi. 

Before  Twwr,7,'k»m,  are  a  number  of  letters  wiiieh 
differ  in  the  several  transcripts  of  Gell,  Leake,  and 
Cockerell,  and  which  have  never  been  satisfac- 
torily read.  (See  Franz,  Elementa  Epigraph.  Gr. 
p.  105.) 

So  far  as  can  be  judged  from  the  transcripts  which 

have  been  made  of  this  inseription  hy  several  travel- 
l(*rs,  it  presented  the  same  paheographical  charac- 
teristics as  Nos.  6G  and  67,  and  may  therefore  be 
assigned  to  the  same  period. 

In  all  these  inscriptions  we  have  the  long  vowels 
B  and  A.    The  double  letter  £  occurs  in  three 
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inscriptions  from  Brnnchidje,  and  the  ^  in  No.  67 
and  also  in  the  Nubian  inscription.  No.  69. 

If  the  date  which  I  have  proposed  for  these  in- 
scriptions is  correct,  they  may  be  regarded  as  among 

the  earliest  examples  of  the  use  of  these  letters ;  nor 
can  it  be  fairly  objected  that  such  a  date  would  be 
at  variance  with  the  traditions  which  ascribe  the 
invention  of  the  long  vowels  to  Simonides,  and  of 
the  double  consonants  to  Epicharmus  ;  for  such 
traditions  cannot  seriously  be  regarded  as  evidence 
by  which  we  can  fix  the  precise  epoch  when  these 
letters  were  first  used  in  Ionia,  but  rather  as  indi- 
cations of  tlio  period  when  tlicy  became  more  gcuo 
rally  adopted  in  the  Hellenic  states.  It  has  been 
truly  observed  that  the  merits  of  an  invention  are 
oftener  ascribed  to  the  person  who  renders  it  popular 
7-to  its  publisher,  so  to  speak — than  to  its  original 
author.*^ 

No.  67,  Plate  XCVII. 

o(  *Atfa%tfiav^pov  iraiScc  to  Mav^p6fta)(,  


No.  68,  Plate  XCVII. 

....  firofqffc  S]2  Tef>ifriic[Aqc< 

On  a  block  of  limestone  2'  8"  by  1'  6",  broken  at  one 
end,  its  present  length  being  7'.  On  one  face  was 
inscription  No,  67,  and  on  the  opposite  face  part 
of  the  same  inscription  repeated.  No.  68.  Found 

1  Fratiz,  Eleiiienta  Kpigni|>li.  Graic.  pp.  21-23;  Mure,  Hiatory 
of  Greek  Literature,  i.  p.  8a. 
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on  tlio  Sacred  Way,  Brauchidae  (see  anie,  p.  538). 
lu  the  iiritisli  Mu^'uin. 

This  inscription  has  been  published  by  me  in 
Further  Papers,  &e.  p.  46,  and  also  in  the  Monats- 
berichte  of  the  Berlin  Acsademy,  1859,  p.  661,  where 
I  have  8u^u:ested  that  the  Anaximander  named  in 
it  may  hv.  tlic  celebrated  philosopher  of  that  name 
at  Miletus,  the  received  dale  ol"  whose  birth  is  B.C. 
610.  It'  we  suppose  that  his  sons  dedicated  the 
monument  to  which  this  inscription  refers,  its  date 
can  hardly  be  earlier  than  B.C.  560  (Olymp.  55), 

rl  Mai^pofAoix  •  •  *  *  ^^^^         ^        ^  MoipS^- 

fjiax\o'j  ayaX/jta,  or  TO  may  stand  for  TftG.  As  the 
original  lencrth  of  the  block  is  unknown,  it  is  quite 
uncfMtain  liuw  many  I'ullowing  words  have  been 
broken  away. 

The  work  of  art  dedicated,  whatever  it  may  have 
been,  must  have  stood  on  a  base  which  was  narrow 
in  proportion  to  its  length ;  and  as  the  inscription 
is  repeated  on  the  op[)osite  face  of  this  base,  the 
object  placed  upon  it  was  probably  a  group  sculp- 
tured iu  the  roiuul. 

The  name  ierp-ikles  does  not  occur  in  any  of  the 
lists  oi' artists  in  iirunn's  Geschichte  d.  Gr.  Kimstler, 


No.  69,  Plate  XCVII.    See  atile,  under  No.  66. 


No.  70,  Plate  XCVII. 


■  •  ■  •  mvToi9m  ■  •  • 

. . . .  5«  lirtv^i  

> . . .  oiov  iroic .... 

. . . .  ik»C  wariptQ. ...  ^) 
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On  a  frai^nient  built  into  tlie  wall  uf  a  Greek 
liouse,  near  the  Sacred  Wav.  The  letters  are  written 
bomtrophedon,  and  are  rather  less  arcliaic  than 
No8.  66,  67.  Published  by  Lebas  (Sect.  i. — xii. 
No.  221,  and  Plate  y.  No.  4),  n'ho  omits  the  two 
letters  L  1,  and  reads  line  2, — 

evoTimi 

In  the  4th  line  he  omits  the  Ai  and  in  1.  5  reads 
01  for  a$. 

As  the  facsimile  given  Plate  XGYII.  is  from  an 
impression  in  paper  from  the  marble,  I  have  fol- 
lowed it  throughout,  except  in  the  case  of  two 

letters,  the  0,  1.  1,  which  may  have  been  clearer 
wlien  Lebas  copied  it,  and  the  N,  1.  3,  one  stroke  of 
which  has  been  omitted  in  the  facsimile,  though  still 
faintly  visible  in  the  impression  on  paper. 

No.  71,  Plate  XCVII. 

On  the  side  rail  of  the  chair  of  one  of  the  seated 
ligures  from  the  Saered  AVay,  Branchidaj  (sfieante, 
p.  533) ;  published  by  me  (Further  Papers,  p.  48 ; 
and  also  in  the  Monatsberichte  of  the  Berlin  Aca- 
demy, 1859,  p.  662).  In  the  British  Mnseum.  The 
name  may  be  Ew^u^tjuaoj  or  *EpfwJy,/Jto^,  as  there  is 
room  between  the  E  and  the  A  for  about  three 
letters.  I  ean  find  no  name  at  all  like  this  iu 
Brunn's  work,  referred  to  (mk',  ^  o.  ()7. 

eTToifv,  for  <«-oiff,  is  a  form  of  which  I  can  give  no 
other  instance. 
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No.  72,  Plate  XCVII. 

ay aXfjia  tov  ^ATroXXutvog. 

Written  homtraphedan,  on  the  front  of  the  chair 
of  one  of  the  figures  from  the  Sacred  Way  (see 
atttcy  J).  532) ;  publislied  by  me  (Further  Papers, 
p.  3  ;  and  also  in  the  Monatsbcrichte  of  the  iJerlia 
Academy,  1850,  p.  601). 

Teichioussa  is  placed  in  the  Admiralty  Chart,  "So. 
1546,  near  the  shore  at  Kara  KOi,  a  little  south  of 
BranchidsB.  It  is  assigned  to  the  same  position 
by  Lebas  in  his  Map  of  Caria ;  and  he  publishes  a 
number  of  inscriptions  as  discovered  at  Teichioussa, 
two  of  Avliicli  (\()s.  238  and  1M2,  Soot.  i.  xiii.  of 
))i.s  work)  contain  tlio  words  oy-juov  T^t^atrtricuv.  I 
presume  that  the  position  of  Teichioussa  has  been 
assigned  on  the  evidence  of  this  inscription.  It 
should  be  observed,  however,  that  it  seems  probable 
that  this  and  all  the  other  inscriptions  published  by 
Lebas  under  Teichioussa  were  brought  to  that  place 
fromBranfliicUL'.  inasmuch  as  they  rckitc  to  Trpo^rjat. 

The  only  ruins  I  could  find  at  Kara  Koi  were 
Byzantine.  The  name  Teicliioussa  is  not  given  at 
all  in  Kiepert*s  Map. 

We  know  from  Thucydides,  that  this  place  was 
in  the  territory  of  Miletus  and  on  the  lassie  gulf, 
and  it  seems  to  have  had  a  port.  (See  Archestratus, 
apitd  Athenaeum,  vii.  p.  320.) 

JAiXunv  Kbtptiff,  Ko/»«5f  trAoc  ayeuXoKiifXwv. 

The  epithet  >|/a^ag?j,  "  sandy,"  certainly  applies 
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to  the  beach  at  Kara  Koi,  and  there  would  be  good 
anchorage  there  for  andent  galleys*  The  situation 
is,  therefore,  one  likely  to  hare  been  chosen  as  a 
rendezvous  by  the  Lacedtemonian  fleet.  (See 

ThuL\ iliih's,  viii.  26.)  The  name  of  Teichioussa 
occurs  ill  tlie  list  of  Athenian  tributaries  at  the 
time  ot  tlio  Peloponnesian  war.  (See  Bockh, 
Staatshaushaltung,  ii.  p.  736.)  Athenieus  (viii. 
p.  351  a)  notices  it  as  a  place  inhabited  by  a  mixed 
population.  It  is  called  xw/ti]  by  Archestratus, 
and  Wxif  by  Stephanas  Byzantins»  9,  f>.;  while 
the  inscriptions  already  referred  to  (Lcbas,  Nos. 
238,  242)  mention  the  ^9^1X0$  Ti^istra-sMv. 

The  name  Ts<;^<ou<ra  is  more  correctly  written 
T6i;^/ou<r(ra,  or,  uncontracted,  Tii;i^ioifffl-a,  We  also 
find  T€i)(tovs, 

Chares  must  have  been  a  tyrannm  of  the  same 
class  as  Tymnos,  ruler  of  Termera.  (See  ante,  p.  23.) 

1.  1.  KXffo-io;.  Qu.  ?  for  KXi{(riof. 

1.  2.  ayriXixrx,  here  used  as  **  an  ornament  "  or 
"offering  in  honour  of**  the  deity.  (See  tlie  autho- 
rities quoted  by  B5ckh,  C.  I.  i.  p.  7.)  The  statue 
doubtless  represented  Chares  himself.  From  the 
character  of  the  palaeography  the  date  of  this  in* 
scription  may  be  about  B.C.  520.  This  figure, 
therefore,  is  probably  the  most  ancient  extant 
example  in  Greek  art  of  the  slxrov,  or  portrait-statue, 
though  several  of  the  earliest  Greek  sculptors  are 
said  to  have  made  such  iconic  statues. 

Thus  Bupalos  and  Athenis,  who  are  reputed  to 
have  flourished  about  Olymp.  60,  made  the  extreme 
ugliness  of  the  poet  Hipponax  a  subject  for  carica- 
ture. (See  Pliny,  xxxTi.  6,  §  4.) 
'  Theodoros  of  Samos,  according  to  the  same 
II.  3  H 
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antliority,  xxxiv.  8,  §  10,  is  said  to  have  made  a 
statue  of  himself.  Pausanias,  viii.  53,  3,  states 
that  at  tlie  side  of  the  ^oawp  of  Apollo  nt  Tegea 
made  by  Cbeirisophos  of  Crete,  was  an  iconic  figure 
of  that  sculptor  in  marble.  The  date  of  Cheiriso* 
phos  according  to  Brann  (Gesdiichte  d.  Griech. 
Kimstl.  i.  ]).  51),  may  have  )>een  about  Olymj).  GO. 

Accordiiii^  to  Pawsanias,  vi.  18,  5,  the  earliest 
Olympic  victors  whoso  statues  were  dedicated  at 
Olympia  were  Praxidamas  of  .^Igina  after  his  Tie- 
toiy,  Olymp*  59 ;  and  Bhexibios^  an  Opnntian,  who 
conquered  in  the  Pankration,  Olymp.  61.  Both 
these  statues  were  of  wood.  According  to  Tatian 
(Advers.  Gi*.  liv.  j).  271,  ed.  ^lipjne),  a  statue  of 

Phalaris  was  made  bv  Polvstnvtos  of  Ambracia. 
Plialaris  died  Olymp.  57,  -4.  Pliny  (xxxiy.  4,  §  9) 
doubts  whether  any  iconic  statues  were  publicly 
erected  at  Athens  earlier  than  those  which  com- 
memorated Harmodios  and  Aristogeiton,  about 
Olymp.  67,  1. 

So  far  as  wr  ean  judire  from  the  evidence  of  thos4^ 
isolated  statements,  it  seems  probable  that  iconic 
statues  were  st^ldom,  if  ever,  executed  by  Greek 
sculptors  before  the  60th  Olympiad. 

It  is  true  that  Pausanias  (vi.  15,  §  4)  saw  at 
Olympia  a  statue  of  Eutelidas,  who  obtained  two 
victories  there,  Olymp.  38 ;  but  he  does  not  state 
tluat  this  statue  was  erected  during  the  lifetime  of 
J'hi1<'li(las  ;  and  it  may  have  heen  dedicated  by  some 
descendant.    (See  r>rimn,  i.  ]>.  70.) 

We  may  assume  that  in  the  statue  of  Chares,  and 
generally  in  the  early  iconic  statues,  no  exact  ren- 
dering of  the  features  and  expression  could  have 
been  attempted,  though  such  woiks  would  serve  to 
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record  the  general  character  and  proportions  of  the 
.  figure ;  and  the  shortcomings  of  the  likeness  were 
probably  made  good  by  the  inscription  or  by  dis- 
tinctive symbols.  Nor,  till  a  much  later  period  in 
Greek  art,  was  any  iconic  statue  executed  except 
to  be  dedicated  iii  some  temple  as  an  ofl'erins;' 
(aywXjCiuz)  to  a  deity.  (Sec  llirt,  Ueber  das  IJildiiiss 
der  Alten,  in  the  Abhandlungen  d.  K.  Akad.  d. 
Wissensch.  in  Berlin,  1814-15,  Hist.  Phil.  Ellasse, 
pp.  1—16.) 


Ko.  72a. 

AAAon 

avtOti]K(  Tip  [*A- 

On  a  frai^ment  in  the  wall  of  a  house  near  the 
Sacred  Way.  This  inscriptioii  is  of  the  same  period 
as  No.  72.  nistia^os,  who  makes  this  dedication, 
the  date  of  which  is,  probably,  about  B.C.  520, 
may,  therefore,  he  the  celebrated  Milesian  of  that 
name  who  brought  about  the  Ionian  revolt. 


Ko.  73,  Plate  XCVII. 

On  the  back  of  tlie  chair  of  one  of  the  seated 
statues  in  tlic  Sacred  Way.    (Sec  uule,  p.  531.) 
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Published  (Further  Papers,  S:c.  p.  2,  and  in  the 
Mouatsberichte  of  the  Uerlin  Academy,1859,  p.  662). 
There  was  a  Glaukos,  son  of  Demylos,  a  Carystian, 
who  obtained  a  pugilistic  victory  ia  the  Olympic, 
Nemeaiiy  Pythian,  and  Isthmian  games/ 

The  date  of  these  victories  is  ap])roximately  fixed 
by  the  fact  that  the  statue  of  (Jlaukos  as  Olympic 
victor  was  made  by  Glaukias,  who  nourished  about 
the  74th  or  7r)th  OlVuipiad,  or  B.C.  4Si--477. 

It  is  hardly  likely,  however,  that  the  inserip- 
tion  on  the  back  of  the  chair  relates  to  this  Glaukos, 
as  from  the  use  of  the  ou  for  o  in  the  genitive,  and 
also  from  the  general  form  of  the  letters,  it  must 
have  been  placed  on  the  statue  at  a  period  some 
time  subsequent  to  the  date  of  Glaukias.  This  is 
confirmed  by  its  position  at  the  back  of  the  chair; 
for,  if  connected  witli  tlie  statue  itself,  it  could 
hardly  have  been  placed  thus  out  of  sight.  It  may, 
however,  record  the  name  of  some  victor  in  the 
local  games  called  Didymeia ;  concerning  which  see 
ante,  Ko.  59. 

It  is  well  known  that  it  was  the  custom  among 
the  Greeks  for  lovers  to  write  on  the  walls  of 
public  edifices  names  commemoratinii:  the  object  of 
their  atfectioo.  (See  Birch,  History  of  Ancient 
Pottery,  ii.  p.  33.)  There  is  evidence  to  show  that 
such  inscriptions  were  sometimes  placed  in  works 
of  art.  (See  the  instances  cited  by  Mr.  Birch,  ibid, 
p.  27.) 

For  Nos.  74  to  95,  see  anle,  under  Budrum, 
Cnidus,  and  Branchida^. 

'  See  Kratue,  Oljmpia,  p.  292, 
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LAGINA. 


Ko.  62,  Plate  XCVI. 


.  .  •  r]^c  Gt[ou  

[J(p]aTiVio[v  ?  


(10) 


(5) 


On  a  base  S'  T  by  8'  by  2'  6",  tbe  upper  part 
broken  away ;  copied  by  lieut.  Smith  on  the  site  of 

the  Temple  of  Hckate.  It  relates  to  some  public 
benefactor  who  had  ii^iven  an  entertainment  to 
various  j)ersous,  of  whom  some  had  come  from 
"the  city,"  rr,g  TToXsoiy,  L  5,  and  others  dwelt  in 
the  TcpiToXiftv,  1.  8,  and  who  had  also  presented  to 
the  city  two  thousand  drachms.  The  irfyag  here 
meant  is  probably  Stratonicea.  (See  mfet  p.  571, 
note  ^  i  and  Ross,  luscript.  Ined.  iii.  p.  31.)  The 
TifiiTroKiov  is  called  iu  another  inscription,  C.  I.  No. 
2715,  1.  17,  TTsptTToT^iov  TT,s  flfoO,  and  therefore  must, 
it  is  to  be  presumed,  be  the  territory  of  the  temple 
at  Lagina. 

Ko.  100,  past,  we  have  ol  xaroixoum;  ro  vtpariTMif, 
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as  distioguislied  from  the  ^ouXyy  and  ^^ju^;;  in  No. 

L  7>  8.  x«2  h  rm  xt^mTJm  Sk.  The  &^  U 
here  awkwardly  separated  from  the  leo).  Cf.  C.  1. 

2782,  xa\  ertoas  8i. 

1.  10.  <]«^<a.  A  poetical  form  for  Isoua..  (See 
Liddcll  and  Scott's  Lexicon,  5th  ed.  s.  r.  U&nrx.) 
The  otUciai  title  would  thus  precede  the  name,  as 
in  the  case  of  vfwxo^o^,  immediately  following. 
(Compare  ante^  No.  51.) 

'AvT^/ov  for  'Afrrpaiw.  Minna  occurs  as  a  proper 
name  in  a  Latin  epitapli,  Osann,  Sylloge,  p.  497,  xii. 

1.  12.  tI  p.  The  ^tz-i  which  precedes  this  muutial 
shows  that  it  indicates  the  second  time  of  holding 
the  same  office.  The  letters  KO  which  occur  1. 10 
and  L  12,  cannot  be  numerals,  but  may  be  abbrevi- 
ations  of  the  tribe  of  the  persons  whose  names  they 
follow.  (Compare  the  Siffla^  C.  I._2727,  2728; 
B(k;kh  ad  toe?.,  and  No.  98,  iti/ra.  KO  may  thus 
stand  for  Ko^Xio^ysj^.    See  in/ra,  No.  102.) 


No.  96. 

nOriAION  AIA  AYPN€WNA 

n€NTAKICI€PAT€YCANTA 

M€TAKAITHCrYNAIKOC  GOYA- 

TP04>I  M  HC  - 1  EP€IC€:=:i  €Pe 

U9N€CTIACANTACrOYCnO  (5) 

A€ITACnOAAAKICKAITOyC36 

NOYCANVnEPBAHTWCKAirY 

MNAClAPXHCANTACnACACTAC 

€OPr  AC1 M  OY  CTHC©€OY€NTU) 

€NIAYTtOKAITACTHCKA6lilOC  (10) 

ArwrHCCNTH  nOAGI  H  M  ePAC 

HACHTYXHKAIHAIKIATEIMAIC 

TAICKAAAICTAICKAIKOPY<l>AI 

OTATAI  C€T€I  M  H  C€  N  H  H  ATPI C 
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KAe  I  A04>0  POYCH  C  A  YT  W  N  (1 5) 

THC0YrATPOCAIA  AYP  WPAI 
AC€niMEAOYMENOYTU)NMYCTHPI 
WNCOYAAH  M  HTPIOYTOYAHI O  AOr  WTA 
TOYAPX . .  TPOY .  6YTYXWC 

IToirXioi'  A  (A.  Avp,  Niwva 
iTfTToKic  ttpurtvaavra 
^tra  Ku)  r^c  yvvaiKoc  SovX* 

wv,  iariaaavrn^  tomc  to- 

p.\>a<jiaf>\{\aavTaq  trava^  roc 
iopraaipovg  tnf  Otov  Iv  ri^ 
ivtavT<{t  Koi  Toe  tJJc  icAtiJtoc 
ay  wyfl^  Iv      7roA«  iiuipa^ 
Tacy  T^X9  ic«i  i)Xut(^,  rci/tiaic 
raic  KaXAtVroic  ica)  Kopv^tr 
oraraic  cre(/ui|<rcv  ^  varpiCt 
icA»£o^o/E>oiMrqc  a^rtlSv 
TiJc  S^yyor/ttof  AiX.  Av^.  flpat' 

SovA.  ^1)f^^Tp(ov,  rov  «^coAoY«ir» 

On  a  thick  siele  in  tlie  casinn  part  of  the 
Temple  of  Hekate.  The  subject  is  a  dedication  by 
the  people  of  Lagina  or  Stratonicea,  in  honour  of 
Pttblius  ^lius  Aurelitts  Neon  and  his  wife  Sulpieia, 
in  acknowledgment  of  their  public  services  as  priest 
and  priestess  of  Hekate. 

1.  10.  M\  c  learn  IVom  the  expression  xX5*3o^  aywyrj, 
that  the  sacred  key  of  llekate  was  carried  in  pro- 
cession through  the  city  on  certain  days,  by  the 
priestess,  called  Kxeido(po§o^. 

1.  17.  We  have  mention  here  of  an  officer  called 


(6) 
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(15) 
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lEPEIZKAITHXEn  I  J)ANE£TATHZeEA2EKATH 

rvnoxxoME 

NOinPOi<t»ATONTIB.KA.KAAPIZTEOYYIOZK 

.  .  .  EINAAPIZTE 
AlMENANAPOZKAIAIA-AIA-EIPHNAIOYevrA 

THPfAYKINNA 
M  EGH  N  ETEAETAN  APX I  EPnZYN  H  N  EH  !♦!  AOA 

nPIAIZKAIKY 
NHrEZIOIZIEPAZANTOKAITHZOEOYKAITHN  (S) 

TEnOAlNim 
AZANnAZANKAfEAaKANAIANOMHZEKATTn 

TUNnOAITHN 
ANAAH  N  APf  AAYOENTneEATPftEKATTONA 

HMONEKTHN 
AEATHNKAAEZANTEZErYMNAZIA.  XHXANA 

EENTHPOAEI 
THTHl  KAE I  AOZnOMnHHMEPAZAYOnPnT 

OIKAIENTXinEPr 
nOAinTAZEieiZMENAXHMEPAZEAnKANAEK^ii') 

AITATHZ 

XEBAZTHXAHNAPIAXEIAIAENAYTnxnTHZIE 

pnzY 

NHXENIAYTnEIZEnilKEYHNKAIKATAZKEYH 
NBAAANEI 

OYOYORAnn  .  . .  OYAPirTEOY^AAAINEAZA 
NEOHKEN 

THnOAEI  .  .  .  OTOYAPIZTEOYANENTOrTH 
HATPI 

Aim  lAYXnTOYBAAANEIOYMEPOZ  (1^) 


voi  7r/>o(T^arov,  T</3.  KX.,  KX.  *A/>ltfrlotf  vlhf,  K  [yp]  tlvi^  ^Apior^ 
OC  McvovSpoc  Koi  A(X.,  AiX.  Eipiiviicov  Sfvyartyt,  FXinecviNi, 

viyycfffoiCi  ^</»4aavro  ica)  ttJc  0k>v,  cat  riiy  rc  iroXcv  (ori-  (5) 
dtfttir  iramiv  leal  ISojicav  Sta  vo^^c  cicdffry  rvv  mXiri^v 
ova  Sqvdpta  £vo  Iv  ri[t  Qkarpt^y,  tiMOTOV  Sq/ioi»  Ik  rwv 
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SAtwv  K(/AifTai»Tfc,  tyvfivarTia[p]^y]<jav  Ct  iv  ry  voXfi 
Tij  Tt^r  kXhCuc  TTOtlTtf}  VHiiHic  ?vo  irnu\Tni  Koi  Iv  Ti^  ITtfii 
TroXui>  Tat;  fiOioriiivat;  I'mifiat;,  tCwKav  ci  kul  tu  T^f 
acrrf/r  CtivofJia  \(iX.ia  iv  avTro  r^J  r^c  <f/t)<i)<TU- 

ov,  ov  6  Tra7r7r[o^-  r]on  AnttTTlou  *i>Aa.  Ah'iat;  dvtOiiKlV 
Ty  TToAff  faoV](>,  TOO  Aptariov  dvtvTo^  ry  irorpl' 


On  a  slab  in  the  Temple  of  Hekate,  copied  by 
me.  As  the  commencement  of  the  inscription  must 
have  been  on  another  slab,  the  words  (nroa-xofj^^wt 
wpwF^oLTw  must  refer  to  a  previous  sentence.  The 
meaning  probably  is,  *'  having  recently  vowed  some 
object." 

1.  2.  K[u^]£iW.  The  name  would  thus  be  Tiberius 
Claudius  Aristeas  Menander^  of  the  tribe  Quirina, 
son  of  Clandius  Aristeas, 

L  10»  11.  rk  rj$  Xtfiaurr^s  h^vapia  i3ua.  It  would 
seem  that  this  sum  of  1,000  denarii  had  been  given 
to  the  city  by  some  empress,  probably  Livia.' 

1.  13.  ou  0  xotTTTroj,  X.  T.  K.  "  wliere  liis  ^^-nnidfatlier 
had  dedicated  it."  The  inscription  probably  did  not 
terminate  at  fti^,  but  was  continued  on  another 
block. 


No.  98. 

OAHMOZEKATHimTEIPAl 
XAPirTHPlONANAKOMIZAMENOX 
THNIEPANXUPANTHZEKATHFTHN 
OYZAN  ENTEAAa^ZaiKAl  KOPOA 

*  In  a  passing  uotice  of  the  Lagina  inscription^  ante,  p.  ^70,  I 
have  stated  that  the  earn  given  for  this  bath  was  2,000  draeKmoL 
I  have  been  led  into  this  inaccaracj  by  trusting  to  my  memory 
instead  of  reliMrtittg  to  the  text  of  the  inscription. 

n.  3  k 


(10) 


(15) 
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AO  Y4>YAH  I  n  P>nrAN  EYONTHN  («) 

KPITI2NOXTO  YAPTEM I  AnPOYTOY 

K  P I  Til N  OZKO  M  O I PAFEN  O  YZTO  Y I  AO 

TOYKAGXPYZAOPOZEOAPTEMIAnPOYTOYAPT 

EMtAnPOY. 
TOYPAM^IAOYtEKAeAPirrEIAOYicD 
eEaNOrrOYMYnNIAOYKeAinNYZOYTOY_(10) 

APOAAnNIOYTOY^ANIO  .TOYAPTEMnNOrKO 

KAirPAMMATEYONTOZBO  .  .  •  AinN  XTOYEKA 
TAIOYKA0EKATAtOYKZTAMIEYi2NOAPXY  .  .  OY 

TOYAEONTOZKOKA0EPMIIT  

rAinNIOYTOYIAXON'OZK    ZE.  TOYIEPO(16) 
KAEIOYZK.  l!EPATEYONT05:nOAEMXiNOZ  .  .  • 
ZAOPOZTOYP  O  AEMXIN  Oil  £ 

\api(rT{iptov,  avoKOfiiaafitvo^ 
TIIV  Ufmv  "^btpav  riJc  'Eicarrjc,  rt\v 
ovaav  tv  n  ^AXuaa^f  icat  KojvtiX- 

Xov  ^uXy»  wpvTavtvm'T(av  (6) 

K/JlVwifOC  TOV  Wf>T(Ut^topOV  TOV 

KpiTwvo^  Ko,  Mi»ipa7/i^o(;c  rov  Moro&r- 

Tov  KaO'  X/tiUffoopoc  eo,  *ApTipi^utftou  too  * Aprtfiiibtpou 

TOU  Ila/i^/Xcv  iij  KaO^  ^ Apttrrtt^ov  ko» 

Qdoror  TOU  Mvwvlcov  kO,  Aiiiivutrov  rov  (10) 

*AiruXXfa>i'iOtf  T«i»  ^ai//on  tou  'A/>r//i<«>»'oc 

KOI  jpap^iaTtvovTog  Bo[uKO~|X/te»v[oc3  tou  '£iea- 

raiou  k-aO'  'EKoraiov  k^,  ra^ifvovtrocov  &ii«a 

TOV  A^oiTOp  So  Ka0'  '^ptnr  

IlaUtfv/ov  TOU  *I«<TOi'OC  *:[at]  ^/[^tou]  tou  'Itpo-  (15J 
KXcfovc*c[o]i  <fpnr£t)ovroc  HoX^ftwvoc  [Xpv- 
ffttopoc  rov  lloXi/KitfVOC  <<• 

On  a  cippm  of  white  marble  which  I  excavated 

in  the  Temple  of  ^ck^^t<^  This  inscription  records 
a  dedication  by  the  peoph*  of  Jjjiii^ina  to  the  goddess, 
as  a  thank-offering,  p^a^io-Ti^piov,  on  the  recovery  of 
certain  land  ])elonging  to  her  temple  in  AlossoSi 
and  the  tribe  of  KoroUos.  This  land  must  have  been 
part  of  the  ao-vXoy  of  the  temple.  (See  poai,  Nos.  99, 
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100;  alsoC.  I.  No.  2737^  1. 1 1;  Buckli  ad  loc;  and 
ibid.  No.  3045, 1.  20-1,)  Tlie  names  which  lollow  are 
those  of  th(^  Prytanes  and  other  magistrates.  The 
9igla  which  follow  their  respective  names  are  pro- 
bably abbreyiatioiis*  of  the  several  tribes  to  which 
they  belong.  {See  Bdckh,  0. 1.  2727  ;  of.  No. 
62;  and  post.  No.  102.)  Thus  KO  would  stand  for 
KoXio^ffuj,  |£  lor  l=^ox«)fjLr;Tryf.  (Seoy^o/?^,  No.  102.) 
EO,  1.  8,  KB,  1.  10,  and  RZ,  1.  13,  are  not,  however, 
to  be  so  explained.  It  is  possible  that  the  two  first 
may  both  hare  been  misread  for  Ro*  Bockh,  C.  I. 
No.  2728,  changes  KZ  into  K£,  supposing  it  to  repre- 
sent Kmpaffui  ;  l)ut  I  find  KZ  in  my  transcript  of 
another  inscription  from  La(j;;ina  not  yet  pul)lishcd. 

1.  4.  Alossos  and  the  tribe  of  Korollos,  are  pro- 
bably obscure  places  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
X^igina. 

1.  B.  naU  Xptio-oopof.  u2odf0*iay  apparently  has  been 
Omitted  after  xa^.  The  latter  part  of  this  line 
has  been  cut  out,  and  the  letters  MIAllPOYTOY 
APTEMIAX2POY  inserted  in  smaller  eharacters. 

1.  13.  raja<?'jovTOij  [tou  hiiya.  In  the  trnnscri))t 
TAM»EYnN  .0APiYO  Y;  but,  as  the  coiisi ruction 
requires  a  genitive  here,  this  reading  is  not  likely 
to  be  correct. 

No.  99. 

 AfNOMOIZKAIEeiTM  .  .  • 

....  IXlOnnzXPaNTAIOlATE  

 AEMOYENEKENONPFOXBAi  

 AYTAPANTAKYPIAnZIN 

 eEMHXZONKEPAMONXnPIA . . . 

 POAEnNANAEYKIOZKOPN  

 APETHZKATAAOrHZTEe  
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AYTAAYTOIZEXEINEZ  

EKATHZEPI^ANEZTA  

MaMENONKAinOAAA  

ozopurroyTOAxv.  

....  n....OT  


 kjdj  I'u fUHc  K'fji  f6'<rr//[oTc 

 oTTdic  \p<'>i'T<ttf         T(  [^riKdia 

 T^nVTU  TTUl'Ttl  KVfittl  <i/tT/l', 

tri  2l  icaj]  Bt/if)affoy,  Ktpanoy,  \u>p!a  (5) 

 woA^wv  wv  AtVKioc  Kopv[»iAtov 

 ajptrijc  KttTuXoyijr  Tt  

 r]ai)Ta  aifTuii,-  t\iiv  

 'Etcarijc  t7rf/i«i'frrrn[rijr  .... 

 rij^ai/itMoy  kui  iroAA«[fc:jc  ....  (10) 

  OITfi^C  TOVTO  TO  a<Tv[koV  

Oil  a  block  f)f  marble  excavated  by  Lieut.  Sinilli 
in  the  ruins  of  the  temple. 

I  have  already  sugi^ested,  ante,  p.  571,  that  the 
Aetjxiog  Kop  *  1.  6«  is  probably  Lucius  Cornelius 
Sulla. 

Themessosy  1.  5,  is  evidently  the  city  noticed  in 
Stephanos  Byzantius,  e,  t,  Offus-o-oVy  ftnd  wbioh  he 

states  to  be  in  Caria,  and  founded  by  Badas.  For 
the  variation  in  the  spelling  of  the  niKldle  syllable, 
compare  TeT^ixr^frrr^g,  ^onwA'mw^,  written  TeX/uo-o-oV- 
Xeramos,  as  we  learn  from  JStrabo,  xiv.  p.  660,  was 
one  of  the  most  important  towns  in  the  Ghiysaoxian 
confederacy  of  Garian  cities. 

1.  7.  xaroXo)^;.  This  may  refer  to  some  local 
enrolment.  Compare  the  inscription  foond  at 
Stratonicea,  C.  I.  No.  271.'),  1.  1(5,  xaraT^iynv  sx  tu>v 
sv  rw  TrepiTzoKuo  Tr^s  0f6o  xai  rtiiv  (Tuvsyyug  TaiOa;  xaff 
exarrrov  evictuTov. 

L  IL  &Tu[\o¥,    We  leain  from  the  inscription 
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already  referred  to,  C.  I.  No.  2715,  1.  3,  compared 
with  Tacit.  Ann.  iii.  62,  sq.,  that  the  Temple  of 
Ilekate,  and  also  that  of  Zeus  Panemerios  at  Stra- 
tonioea,  both  enjoyed  the  right  of  asylum  granted 
them  by  a  decree  of  Augustus.  The 
mentioned  ante.  No.  98,  was  probably  part  of  this 

This  inscription  may  be  a  frai^ncnt  of  a  decree 
from  the  Eoman  sonate,  or  from  some  emperor, 
granting  certain  privileges  to  the  people  of  Strato- 
iiicea,  in  reward  for  their  services;  perhaps  the 
very  decree  granted  by  Augustas,  which  Tacitus 
mentions,  loo,  eii. 


No.  100. 

.  PfAPXJEPEQZMENAN 

^POYTOYZTPATOK  • 

EYTHBOYAHKAIOAH 

M  O  5:  KA !  O I KATO I KO  YN 

.  EZTOPEPIPOAIONE  (5) 

TEIMHZANEPMIANXPY 

ZAOPOZIOIAIOPANO. . 

 NTAn .  IEPE12S 

 ziACOYCToyr. 

. . .  THNeEPINHNE . .  (10) 
.  HNONKAIPAEirrAE 

Tf  EYI2N IC  ANTATH  N 
KOPANEKTHNIAinN 
...  OHCANTATEOnm 
.     ..lONOA    lAIPH.,.  (15) 
...A1  £1  NMHAEI.... 
 HAE  

Iirl  €^\iipiw^  Mcvov- 
^pov  roS  2rpiiroie[X* 
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ftiHj  Kut  oi  KdrrxKOiiV' 

T]tr  TO  irtfUTTuXlOV,  I- 

rtaoftn^  KwXio/juro  [i'  r- 
«ju ( i  I' (>]  VTO  r f ]  tt'  Uptutt; 

. . .  no"j(7<Atouc  r[a- 

fijifvov  ten]  wXtiara  t- 
t7ri7r]o»/fTai'ra  re*  oiroi^ 


(i5) 


.  .  Ut]Ct 


On  a  cippits  outside  the  precinct  of  the  temple 

ami  to  the  cast  of  it.  The  three  la^t  liues  were  on 
a  fragment  broken  off. 

1.  4.  oi  xaro<xoDvT£^^  ro  xs^tTro^aov.  Compare  the 
inscription  found  at  Straionicea,  C.  I.  No.  2715, 
1. 16,  and  also  No.  62,  anUt  and  No.  101,  post^^ 

No.  98,  was  probably  part  of  this  x^^F^- 

At  Branchidro  the  prribolm  of  the  temple  was 
lar;^e  enough  to  contain  a  vilhige. —  Strabo,  xiv. 
p.  634 :  —  xmfjLt^s  ynrjv  xarotHuuf  o  rou  <ngxot*  TtpijSoXof 
SiSfjcTai.  Cf.  C.  I.  2879, 

1.  8.  The  uncial  characters  represent  this  line  as 
it  stands  in  mj  transcript.  I  haye  eorrected  it  so 
as  to  make  sense. 

1.  12.  eTi€'jmvt(roL¥raL  for  ixsumvla-rxuTa,  "  lowering 

tho  price  oi'  most  things."  My  transcript  has  ETI. 
Qu.  ?  in  s'jn)¥i(ra¥Tct, 

1. 13.  Ttip  Ko^oLVy  X,  r.  X.,  '*  adding  also  a  statue  of 
Persephone  at  his  own  expense." 
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No.  101. 

(«) 

(1)  ..YZAaPMENEAAOYTOY^lAinnOYlE 
(3)  HZKAIPAN^iAHPAIXlNIOYKa  (  h ) 

HIEPHAEPHNrE  AANTOKAIEAHI 

(3)  AZXPONiltEIZTAZYPEPTO 

YZEBATTOYOIKOYKA .  YPEPTHXEKAT 

(4)  lAIZXANAA 
(6)  APAXMAZ 

(6)  . .  AEITHNEKAZTaiANAAPAXMAZAEKAKAIBO 

YAEY  .  .  . 

(7)  . .  TOIZKATOIKOYZINTHNPOAINKAITHNXnP 

ANAN  . . 

(1)  Xpwruufp  MtvtXaov  TOV  ^iXtirvov  Te  

(2)  •  •  • .  c  >^o\  Uav^Xn  Hmwtov  isw  q  Uptta  iw^it/yf{(]Xavro 

(3)  ...  ^pa\/n]ag?  xp6v(^  iig  rag  mr^  tqv  2(/3a«rov  oSkou 

Ka[)]  tnrkp  t%  *£Ka[ri}ir  

(4)  Sairavav ?••«••*••••  ti^i\(atf* * dvo,  h[pa)^af 

(5)  Zptixfia^  

(6)  TTO^Aftrciify  fKaoT<p  dva  Bpa\fAai;  Slica  Koi  jSovAcu  

(7)  . .  ToSf  KttroMOVdriir  rqv  ir^iv  ica)  rifv  x^'i*^^  d%f[a  ^paxftat  ? 

(«.)  Copied  by  Lieut.  Smith  from  a  piece  of 
architrave.  Lines  4  and  5  were  on  the  lower  plane 
of  the  architrave.    The  letters  are  majuscule. 

(b.)  Copied  by  me  from  a  piece  of  architrave 
lying  in  the  west  part  of  the  temploi  which  seems  a 
continuation  of  (a). 

1.  3.  Tftu  %tfieurrw  ofieov  must  refer  to  a  temple 
dedicated  to  some  emperor,  probal)ly  Augustus,  as 
he  irranted  the  ris^ht  of  asyhiiu  to  the  people  of 
Stratouicea.  (See  Tacit.  Auu.  iii.  62  ;  C.  I.  2715.) 
Perhaps  the  heap  of  ruins  noticed  ante,  p.  557»  to 
the  B0uth*east  of  the  Corinthian  temple,  are  those 
of  an  Augusteunu 
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(0) 

EPHNfEIA  ATOAE 
KAIEIZTHNTOVeEA 
IZKEYHN 

IIEMYEAZ 

ImivyttXato  ^  *  

* .  K«il  ttc  T^v  ToD  Ota\rfiw  . . 
 lirJltflCf  tf^ir  


On  a  piece  of  arcbitraye  lying  among  the  ruins 

of  the  temple,  and  copied  by  me.   This  seems  to 

be  part  of  the  sauio  inscription  as  (a)  and  (h). 
1, 1.  The  true  reading  may  be  EnHNfEIAANTO. 


No.  102. 

lEPEYT  (1) 
XPVrAnPMNHiiGEOYIEPOKa  lEPEYZ  (2) 

MHTHrMHNAZ  If  (3) 

lEPEYr  (4) 

EKATHN  A  □  O  A  AXIN  lOYKO  At  OP  (5) 

rEYZKATAHENT  . .  THPIAA  (6) 

lEPEYZ  (7) 

. .  AArPOinEPirENOYXTOYMH;  («) 

. .  0<t>IAOYIUiPAZE  . .  (9) 

XpWtWp  MviicriOiov  'ic/MMCiu^  'Il/>c6c 

yf^C  Kara  7reirr[ac]ri|/D£l(a 
lit  ?]Aaypoc  Uipiyivov^  row  Mi|- 
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i)n  II  l)loc'k  of  wliite  marble,  in  tlic  ruins  of  the 
Temple  ot*  Kekate,  copied  by  Lieutenant  ISmith. 

1.  2.  'Itpnxtofvri'nif,  Under  'It^a  xatftri  Stcphanus 
Bysantius  states  as  follows:-— xa>p9«  d^/xo^ 

It  is  to  be  presumed  that  the  Hierakome  men* 

tionod  by  Stepbaiius  is  tbe  place  near  the  Mieander 
iiulicod  by  Livy,  xxxviii.  13/  as  celebrated  for  its 
temple  and  oracle  of  Apolio.  This  place  appears 
from  the  same  passage  to  have  been  about  two 
days'  march  distant  &om  the  river  Harpasos,  as 
Livy  uses  the  expression  alteris  casiria,  Stephanus 
a])pears  to  be  mistaken  in  identifying  this  'Up& 
xaiftri  with  the  place  of  the  same  name  mentioned  by 
Polybiiis,  xvi.  1  (cf  ibid,  xxxii.  25),  which  appears 
from  these  passages  to  liave  been  situated  between 
Pergamus  and  Thyatira,  and  of  which  the  people, 
Hieracomet8B»  are  mentioned  hy  Plinyi  t.  30,  §  33. 
as  belonging  to  the  oonventus  tji  Pergamus.  (See 
Schweighauser  in  Polyb.  xvi.  1.) 

In  the  account  of  Lagina,  antej  p.  569,  I  have 
mistaken  the  gentile  names  'Isf^axioixi^rrii,  lepoxoi- 
fj-riTig,  for  tbe  names  of  sacred  ministers  attached 
to  the  Temple  of  Hekate. 

1.  6.  This  line  is  written  on  the  edge  of  a  groove 
half  an  inch  deep. 

*  TpMMgreMl  MMndnun,  ad  Hienui  oomen  pervoieniiit. 
I^nm  ibi  Mgnstoia  Apollinw  et  ocaoalam  | — ^hinc  idterii  ontris 
«d  Harpasnm  flumeD  Tentum  eat 


U.  3  O 
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No.  103. 

(a)  KAIArilNOeETHXAZOMOAaiAKAIAIONYX.. 

TONPYAaNA 

tuA  aYwyoOfr/fffoc  *OftoXmia  mil  A(otr64r[(a] 
TOV  irvXwva. 

(6)  EPMIAZiAMlAAOYPPY  

'Ep/ufac  Sa/uio^v  irf»v[rovfiK>ifroc]* 

(c)  rVAnNAANEGHKEN 
.AZIKAr  Till.HMja 

irvXtiva  ovldtficcv 

[it]  Off C  mil  [^qiflbl? 

On  three  tragments  of  architrave  lying  among 
the  ruins  of  a  Doric  portico  at  Bargylia.  (See  ante, 
p.  607»  where  these  inscriptions  have  been  abready 
given.)  I  reprint  them  here  in  order  to  rectify  two 
errors  of  the  press  which  by  some  accident  have 
crept  into  the  text  of 

'J'licsc  three  rraLrinentb  are  esidcntly  part  of  one 
iuscriplion,  and  sliow  that  the  buildini^  to  which 
tiie  architrave  belonged  was  a  aruXoiv  or  gateway. 

These  inscriptions  were  copied  by  me  in  siiu. 
They  are  also  given  by  Lebas,  Ftie  v.  Sect.  2, 
Nos.  484,  485,  487,  but  incorrectly. 

The  'OfMXwta  mentioned  in  (a)  were  games  of 
Tliessalian  orii^in,  in  honour  oi'  Zeus,  Demeter, 
Athene,  and  Enyo.  (See  ]5oekli,  C.  I.  i.  p.  733; 
Miiller,  Orchomenos,  p.  233,  ^qq.) 

In  the  preceding  chapters  a  few  inscriptions  have 
been  given  or  lefened  to,  the  texts  of  which  did 
not  appear  to  me  of  sufficient  importance  to  be 
worth  inserting  in  this  Appendix ;  I  therefore  add 
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the  followin*^  r(*ferenees  to  them  for  the  con- 
venience of  the  student : — 

Inscriptions  on  mosaics,  in  the  Tloman  villa  at 
Halicarnassus,  pp.  283,  284,  285,  286,  289,  290, 
292,  299,  302. 

On  a  pedestal,  ibid.  308. 

On  a  piece  of  architrave.  Temple  of  Muses, 
Cnidiis,  132. 

On  a  liniostone  block,  same  Teinpk%  ibid. 

On  a  piece  of  architrave,  Liower  Theatre,  Cnidus, 
445. 

On  a  sepulchral  monument  in  the  Eastern  Necro- 
polis, Cnidus,  476. 
On  the  capital  of  a  column  in  a  Byzantine  church, 

Cnidus,  477. 

On  a  piece  of  architrave  from  a  tomb  near  Cnidus, 
522. 

On  a  rock  near  Cnidus,  525. 
At  Gibeyeh,  near  lAgina,  p.  572. 
At  Myndus,  578. 
At  Fasha  Liman,  592. 

At  Bargylia,  608. 
At  Mughla,  023. 

I  cannot  conclude  this  Appendix  without  acknow- 
Icdging"  the  valuable  assistance  I  have  received  from 
Dr.  Idddell,  Dean  of  Christ  Church,  in  the  revision 
of  the  text  of  the  inscriptions  and  in  the  preparation 
of  the  comm^tary. 
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ON  THB  VAJSXLB  BRSASTS  VOUKB  IK  THE  TfiMBNOS 

OF  D£M£T£E  AT  CNIDUS. 

It  has  been  already  stated,  ante,  p.  387,  that  in 
the  temenos  of  Deineter  at  Cnidus  were  iound  a 
number  of  marble  breasts  placed  on  plinths  and 
surmounted  by  a  handle,  and  so  graduated  in  scale 
as  to  sui^njest  the  idea  that  thev  li:ul  boon  used  as 
weights.  On  testing  them  in  the  scales,  their 
weights  were  found  to  range  from  464  to  40,262 
English  grains  in  fourteen  specimens,  and  to  ex- 
hibit certain  relative  proportions. 

These  proportions  having  been  ascertained,  the 
question  of  course  presents  itself,  can  these  weights 
be  adjusted  to  any  ancient  Greek  standard  ? 

The  nearest  approach  to  such  an  acyustment 
which  I  have  been  able  to  obtain  is  by  the 
assumption  of  a  drachma  of  91*717  grains  as  the 
unit  of  which  the  respective  weights  arc  multiples. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  series  of  the 
weights,  and  their  ratios  as  multiples  of  this 
assumed  unit  in  parallel  columns. 
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I. 


IT. 


Wei;,'bt  ia 
BngUMh  gnlm. 


464 
6G9 
1342 


Not.  under  wliicli 
the  breAsta  are 
ngistered  in  tba 
British  Muamoi. 

458   

457   

456   

455   ♦2535 

453    5459") 

454    6mS 

450    ♦1228ft 

461    14604-) 

460    14634> 


IIL 


452 


^14 


410    27434 

448    32008 


451 


447    40252 


Appraximate  weigbti  ia  BMilti' 

pie 


pies  of  r»n  .vtsuined 
of  91747  grains. 

5  (Irachniia  s 


15 
30 

60 
140 

160 

166 
300 

350 


35226    400 


41.") 
450 


450 
6?<8 
1376 
2753 

5506 
12848 

14683 

14321 
27531 
32119 
3<i708 
40839 
41298 


Tt  will  be  seen  by  the  above  columns,  that  though 
the  weit,4its  of  the  Cnidian  breasts  approximate  very 
remarkably  to  those  of  certain  multiples  of  this 
assumed  drachma,  they  in  no  case  coincide,  being 
in  all  but  two  instances  short  of  the  required 
number  of  grains:  this  may  be  partly  accounted 
for  by  the  fact  that  the  surface  of  all  the  marble 
weights  is  more  or  loss  weather-worn,  and  they 
have  thus  lost  some'  portion  of  their  original  weight. 
Those  which  have  suttered  most  are  marked  with 
an  asterisk." 

Hence  no  yery  nice  result  can  be  deduced  from 
such  a  series  either  as  to  the  exact  weights  which 
they  themselves  originally  represented  and  the 

ratio  between  them,  or  as  to  the  more  important 

"  These  breasts  apuear  to  have  been  |)aintcd,  probaVily  to 
preserve  their  surface. 
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qaestloii  whether  we  can  refer  them  with  piohability 

to  anv  known  ancient  standard. 

All  that  can,  I  think,  at  ])r<  sent  be  safely  afHrmed 
of  these  objects  is  that  they  are  probably  weights  of 
some  kind.  Had  they  been  of  bronze,  and  had  they 
exhibited  more  exactness  in  their  relatiTe  propor- 
tiobs,  I  should  hare  regarded  them  as  standiurds, 
rtixmfiara^  kept  in  the  temenos  of  the  Infernal 
Deities  for  public  reference,  in  the  same  manner  as 
tlie  standards  at  Athens  were  kept  in  the  Acropolis. 
(See  Bockb,  C.  1. 123,  §  8 ;  150,  §  24u) 
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AcROPaLIs  of  the  Lelt-gen,  41 ;  of  Hull- 
c»rnas80fi,  274  ;  of  Cnidns,  365j  370. 
;  of  Myndus,  528  ;  nt  Assarlik, 

Adft  succeeds  to  the  Mtmpy  of  Cnria, 
67  ;  exi^lled  by  lier  brother,  68  ;  her 
pro{)08als  to  Alexander  the  Grent, 
And  her  favourable  reception,  61,  62  ; 
restored  to  the  twtrapy  of  Caria,  65. 

i4SgiH  wiihin  a  circle  of  leaves,  repre- 
sented on  a  monaic  found  at  Budrum, 
302. 

iEoeajs  represented  OD  a  mosaic  found 
at  Budrum,  284. 

Action  of  TriTten,  son  of  Anthes,  9. 

Africa,  circumnavi};ated  by  Scylax,  23. 

Ai^iklesof  H:t1ic:inii«M8US,  13. 

Agora  of  Halicurnatwus,  270  ;  of 
Cnidus,  871. 

.\<»riko5,  villai^e  of,  fiiL 

Ak'^liallah,  vinit  to,  fif^O  ;  antiquitiee 
di3covere<l,       ;  ancient  tomb  at,  ib. 

Alabftflter  vase  inscribed  with  the  name 
of  Xerxes,  found  in  the  Mausoleum, 
92,  6fil ;  dfsoribrd  hy  Mr.  Birch.  <)67. 

Alabastra.  highly  «.st«eme<l  by  the  Per- 
xians,  669  ;  insmbe<l  with  cuneiform 
and  hieroplyphio  characters,  <>70 ; 
with  (Jret-k  numerals,  ibid. 

Alcove  at  Cnidus,  453.  4!>i. 

Alexaniler  the  G  rent  makes  secret  over- 
ture* for  the  hand  of  a  Carian  prin- 
cess, 69  ;  invadt'M  Caria,  61  ;  besiejjes 
and  captures  llHlicnrnassus,  62-65. 

Alexander  V',,  Pope,  bull  of,  647. 

Alexandria,  figurative  representation 
of,  on  a  mofaic,  289. 

Alinda,  fortress  of,  68,  61. 

Alten  Sevrissy  Castle,  6^5, 

Amasis,  two  statues  dedicated  by,  at 
Lindus,  [iLl  n. 

Amazon,  head  of  an,  found  in  the 
Mausoleum,  116. 

Amazons,  frieze  represontin<»  their 
coml>atti  with  the  Greekt*.  found  in 
the  Mau<M>l«um,  100.  234  7,  239 
et  teq.  ;  their  arms  and  dress  on  this 
frieze,  235  ;  their  coiit<»sts  a  favourite 
■nbjectamong  the  Gn^k  artists,  251  ; 

II.  J 


myth  of  the,  associated  with  that  of 
the  Centanrs,  252. 
Amorgea,  captured  by  Ti8S.ipherne8, 
28. 

Amphitrite,  represented  on  a  mosaic 

found  at  Budrum,  287.  288. 
Amphora,  painted,   discovered  in  a 

tomb  at  Budrum,  385. 
avttKTnpa.    (See  ^iyarxi.) 
Andimachi.    (^e^  Antimnchia.) 
Anthes,  the  reputed  founder  of  Hali- 

camassus,  8. 
Antiifonus,  teroenos  of,  nt  Cnidus,  472. 

413, 

Antigonus,  king,  invades  Cari.-i.  68. 
Antimachia.  in  Cm,  637.  639.  640. 
AntiochuB  the  Great  subjugates  Caria, 
69. 

Aphrodite,  figures  of.  in  terra  cotta, 
found  at  Budrum,  327,  328  ;  marble 
heail  of,  at  Cnidus,  402  ;  worship 
of,  461  n.     (See  VcHnt.) 

 Persephone,  small  figure  of,  at 

Cnidus.  378^  420. 

Apollo  represented  on  a  sculptured 
steh',  at  Halicarnansns,  137  ;  temple 
of,  at  Branchidse,  528,  i22  ;  when 
destroyed,  54  7.  (See  JiranchiJa 
and  Saered  Wm/.) 

  Musegeles,  figure  of,  606. 

  Pythius,  dedication  to,  at  Cni- 
dus, MS. 

Apolonides,  son  of  Lygdamis,  24  ;  filled 

the  office  of  Mnemon.  ih. 
Apotheosis,  how  represented  in  ancient 

art,  249,  250. 
Aqueducts  at  Halicarnassus,  278. 
Aralssis  of  Mylai».-\,  convicted  of  con- 
spiracy against  Mausnlus,  42. 
Arch,  Kv'yfiiian,  principles  of  the,  176 

et  n.  ;  its  strength,  184. 
Architecture,  C'orinthian  (nee  Connthian 

Order) ;  Doric,  at  Halicamaj-sus,  277  ; 

at  Cnidus,  308,  403, 
Areuanias,  colony  under,  at  Halicar- 

nastius,  9,  10. 
Argives,  their  settlement  at  Halicar- 

nassus,  10. 
Aridolis.  tyrant  of  Alabanda,  23. 
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ArioliKrz)tne«,  wvtrnp  of  hyd'm,  37  ;  liis  ' 

revolt,  ih. ;  Atlncked  by  MnuHoltm,  43. 
ArkonnesUfl  (Kanuia),  island  of,  37. 
ArmortAl  l)earint;n  at  the   caatle  of 

Rudrum.  648^  649^  650^  652-6.  650. 

Gfil  4,  MIL 
ArrliidwuH,  half-brother  of  Alexander 

the  Gn  at,  59. 
ArneliA.  14,  15. 

Artaxerxeti  Mnemon,  34  ;  hia  uiihqc- 
censful  want,  37  ;  revolt  of  his 
witrH[M  in  .Xni.-i  Minor,  and  general 
league  agaioot  hia  aiulinrity,  44  ; 
clone  of  bia  reign  a  period  of  con- 
fusion, ib. 

Artaxerxe«  Ochus  reduces  bis  vassals 
in  Asia  Minor,  57. 

Artcniidoros,  Caius  Julins,  ^HH  ;  dedi- 
cation to,  by  the  people  of  Julia 
Lnodiciea,  -1 1)  8 . 

Artemis,  figure  of,  flOfi- 

 Agrotera,  identified  by  Gerhard, 

with  terra-cotta  found  at  Cnidus, 

m 

 Iakyntboirt>pho«,  temple  of,  at 

Cnidus,  459  ;  dedication  to,  461. 

Artemisia,  dnughterofLygdamis,  tyrant 
of  HfilicHrii.-vssvia,  18  ;  joins  Xerxes  in 
the  exptKiiituu  againnt  Greece,  and 
engageit  in  the  battle  of  Salamis,  19  ; 
h<T  wir«e  advice  rejected,  i6.  ;  her 
stratngutii  ami  enca|)e,  20;  ber  statue 
at  Sparta,  21  ;  romantic  story  of 
her  death,  22. 

Artemisia,  wife  of  Mausolua,  her  reign 
and  character,  51  ;  her  stratagem 
for  defeating  and  capturing  the 
Khodian  fleet,  ib.  ;  captures  HhtMles, 
52;  her  influence  in  Cos,  53;  her 
capture  of  Lntmus,  ib. ;  death  of, 
55,  161  ;  succeedtMl  by  her  brother 
Idrieus,  56  ;  erected  the  Mauxoleuni, 
in  honour  of  her  husband,  54,  106 
(see  Matuoleum). 

Arnndo  dimax  of  Cnidus,  861. 

Anander,  C'aria  asHigned  to,  65,  68; 
defenttMl  by  Antigonux,  68. 

Asia  Minor,  early  colonization  of,  by 
the  n  recks,  8  ;  condition  of,  on  the 
accession  of  Mausolus,  36  ;  the 
(irevks  of,  subject  to  the  Persians,  ib. 

AHinius  Uallus,  25iL 

AsHarlik,  reasons  for  considering  it  the 
ancient  Syangela,  ^81;  its  Acropolis, 
and  other  remains.  5.S3,  586. 

  near  Guvcrjilik,  603. 

Assus,  in  Phrygin,  besiegcil  by  Mau- 
soIuR,  43. 

nartKoi,   at    Cnidus,    mentioned  by 

Lucian,  360  «. 
A^typaliea,  inscription  in  the  isle  of. 


3^  :  Astypalsa,  in  Cos,  ancient  aita 

uf.  fililL 

Atnlanta.  mosaic  representing  her  as 

a  huntre»*H,  found  at  Ru  irum,  28.1. 
Athene  Nikepborua,  marble  inscribed 

to,  at  Cnidus,  ^  n. 
Atrens,  treasury  of,  at  Myoeos,  486. 

4R7  n. 

Atthis,  sepulchral  inscription  to  the 

memory  of.  at  Cnidus,  475. 
Augustus,   honours  decreed   by  the 

senate  to,  250  ;  sends  Asinios  Uallu«i 

to  Cnidus.  359. 
Antopbradates,  satrap  of  Lydia,  34, 

85,  43. 

B. 

Baccui'8.    (See  Dionytot.) 
Uaizer,  villnfje  of.  liiLL 
fiitpfiit^tttpuipM,  an  epithet  applied  to 

the  Carians,  5. 
Bargylia,  excursion  to,  6M ;  ruina  of, 

604-8. 

Barkas,  village  of,  near  Cnidus,  521. 
Barvulyeb,  a  corruption  of  Bargylia, 

Battle-axe.    (See  Labryt.) 

Beaufort,  Sir  Francis,  81  ;  his  in- 
structions to  Capt.  Graves  to  Yisit 
Bud  rum,  82. 

Berytus,  figurative  representation  of, 
on  a  mosaic  found  at  Budrum,  289, 
290. 

Birch,  Mr.  S.,  his  description  of  the 
aluliHi«t«r  vase  found  in  the  Maoao- 
leuui,  06 7  et  teq. 

Bones  of  birds  and  animals  found  in 
Tenienos  of  Demeter,  Cnidus,  890-1. 

Braiiehid»,  expedition  to,  527  et  »eq.  ; 
temple  of  ApoUo  at,  528  ;  ancient 
statues  in  the  Sacred  Way,  £2& 
et  M7. ;  description  of  the  several 
figures,  530 ;  their  remote  antiquity 
and  historical  associations,  587  ;  their 
removal,  ib.  ;  their  Egyptian  cha- 
racter, 551-2  ;  excavations  along 
the  course  of  the  Sacred  Way,  633 
et  $eq.  (!««  Sacred  Way). 

Bridge,  ancient,  near  Cnidus,  5-3. 

Bronze  cramps.   (See  O'l'/Kr  crampi.) 

 harness  on  colosaal  horae,  from 

quadriga,  103.  217. 

 huap.    (See  Lamp.) 

— — -—  nail  on  trim*  of  Maasoleam, 
239  n. 

BryaxiM,  one  of  the  sculptors  of  the 
Mausoleum,  54,  160,  161,  259  ;  hia 
Dionyiws,  856. 

BuDRUif  (Halicnrnasinis),  one  of  the 
healthiest  |il»ces  in  the  Turkish  em- 
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pire,  88  ;  Mocenigo's  expedition  to, 
74 ;  visit  to,  by  Tbevunut  and  other 
tnivellen,  70 ;  aeoood  sarvey  of, 
mi%de  by  Capt.  Spratt,  82 ;  the 
aulhor'ii  visit  tu,  82  et  teq.  \  the 
Mutbor's  second  visit  to,  in  the  "  Me- 
daB»,"84  ;  expedition  of  the  "Gor- 
gon "  to,  86,  86  ;  occupation  of,  by 
the  Turks,  96  ;  abounds  in  ancient 
reservoira  and  subterraneouH  aque- 

.  ducts,  278  ;  formerly  a  river  there, 
ib.  ;  minor  excavations  carried  on 
at,  280-341  ;  castle  of  St.  Peter,  de- 
scribed by  Mr.  PulUo,  fi4fi  et  teq. 
(See  CcudU.) 

BuxMilo,  Chev.  Francis  de,  640  n. 

liuzlik  Chai,  river  of,  Q2SL 

Byzantine  cbarcheo,  ruins  of,  at  CniduR, 
367.  474  ;  at  Myndus,  575-;  at  Chi- 
fbot  Kalessy,  iiS^  ;  in  Cos,  636,  638, 
640.  eUL 

Byzantine  monastery  at  Budrum,  ruins 

of  a,  277,  328. 
Byzantine  ruins  at  or  nearCnidus,  868, 

369.  427.  434,  621 ;  in  Cos,  filiL 

C. 

CALAins,  sculptor,  49.S. 

CaUthi,  discovered  in  Temenos  of  De- 
meter,  403^  42L 

Culvert,  Mr.  F.,  bis  excavations  in  the 
Troad,  337. 

Calyronos,  hypogiea  excavated  in  the 
island  of,  155. 

Camirus.  discoveries  at,  fi51L 

Cnnilaules  of  Lydia,  14.  (See  Con- 
daltuf.) 

Cape  Crio,  347.  212  ;  its  position  and 
strength,  378. 

Cape  Petra,  promontory  of,  590. 

Cape  Shuyun,  near  Cnidus,  2^ 

Caplan  Calessy,  rocky  promontory  of, 
11,  89,  273,  274. 

Caracalla,  styled  Pontifex  Maximus  in 
a  Latin  inscription  at  Gibeyeh,  572. 

Cabi.v,  early  Iii«tory  of,  1  et  atq.  ;  its 
){eograpluud  liruite,  2  ;  its  earliest 
inhabitants,  2 — 8  ;  spread  of  Greek 
f>ettler»  on  the  coasts,  8  ;  coloiUMtM  of 
Uiilic-kniartttus,  t6.  ;  invasion  uf  Caria 
by  the  kings  of  Lydia,  14  ;  by  the 
Persians,  16,  17  ;  Lygdamid  dynasty, 
18  ;  tyrants  of  deposed  by  the  Greeks, 
27  ;  decline  of  Athenian  influence  in, 
28 ;  Hekalomuus  prince  of,  30,  31 
(see  MyUua) ;  power  of  during 
the  reign  of  Mausolus,  48-50  (see 
MuiUi>lug)  ;  reign  of  Arteminia,  51  ; 
invaded  and  conquered  by  Alexander 
the  Great,  61-65 ;  afterwards  as- 


signed to  Asander,  65  ;  mountain- 
ous character  of,  06  ;  its  natural  de- 
fences, ih.  ;  causes  of  itH  inde|)en- 
dence,  67  et  aeq.  ;  its  mce  of  skilful 
mariners,  67 ;  remained  in  the 
hands  of  Asander  after  the  par- 
tition of  Alexander's  empire,  68 ; 
subjected  by  Antigonus,  ih.  ;  formed 
part  of  the  dominions  of  the  Ptole- 
mies, 69 ;  afterwaixls  fell  into  the 
hands  of  Antiochus  the  Great,  from 
whom  it  WRM  wrested  by  the  Ro- 
mans, t6.  ;  added  by  the  Romans  to 
their  province  of  Asia,  71 ;  cantons 
of,  570. 

Carians,  one  of  the  indigenous  races  of 
Asia  Minor,  3  ;  their  occupation  of 
the  Cycbides  at  a  very  early  period, 
ib.  ;  their  language,  5  et  n.,  571  (see 
Cuiia)  ;  gradually  dispoesesaed  of 
their  maritime  possessions  along  the 
coast,  8 ;  civilized  by  the  Greeks, 
11  ;  established  in  Egypt,  15  ;  their 
numbers,  16  ;  mentioned  in  Greek 
history  rather  as  mercenary  soldiers 
th.-vn  collectively  as  a  nation,  26  ; 
their  contests  with  the  Persians,  33  ; 
incorporation  of  the  Leleges  with 
the,  41.    (See  Caria.) 

Caryanda,  historical  notices  of,  598^ 
(See(rti/.) 

Casket.    (See  Pffxis.) 

Castle  of  St.  Peter  at  Budrum,  frieze 
of  the  MaU!)o]eum  obtained  from,  by 
Lord  Stratford  de  Rc*lclitfe,  80,  81  ; 
lions  from  the  Mausoleum,  diwovered 
in,  82,  83  ;  visit  to  the,  95  ;  green 
stone  of  tlie  Mausoleum  extensively 
employed  in  the,  ih.  and  6H.5  ;  the 
site  of  a  Greek  citjulel,  275  ;  it8 
bold  and  striking  effect,  279  ;  his- 
tory and  description  of  by  Mr. 
Pullan,  046  ct  »q.  ;  called  by  the 
Greeks  llirpovioy,  (iiH  n.  ;  plenary 
indulgence  granted  to  all  who  gave 
aid  to  tbe  building  of  it,  641  ;  ita 
powerful  defences,  048  ;  the  gl.icis, 
gateway,  Ac,  649  ;  armurial  bear- 
ings in  the  walls,  648  ct  seq.  ;  cap- 
tains, list  of,  665-0. 

C^unians,  early  race  of  in  Caria,  7  ; 
their  language  and  religion,  i6.  ;  fre- 
quently mentioned  in  history,  8. 

Ciiunus,  territory  of,  ceded  to  tbe 
Rhodians,  70. 

Caves,  exhaling  mephitic  vapours.  (See 
Plutonia.) 

Celia  wall  of  tbe  Mausoleum,  how  con- 
nected with  the  architrave,  174,  175 ; 
a  stone  discovered  showing  its  incli- 
nation, 177  ;  height  of  the,  179. 
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Cemetery,  nite  of  Hiicient,  uiiilt^r  Peri-  ' 
bulua  of  Mausoleum.  1*25  ;  on  theea>«t 
and  went  of    Haliunrn^us.   278  ; 
excavatioiiH  in,  333-41  ;  i>eAr  Ciiiduii 
(see  XtcntjtoliA  and  Tombs). 

C«ritauruiuacbia.  »cul|>tured  frieze  re-  . 
latin^  to,  244  ;  naHociated  with  the  I 
Amaxouotnacliia  in  ancient  art,  252.  I 

CurHinUH.     (See  Kcramoa.) 

Curatia  Siliqu.i  of  (  'niiluH,  301. 

Ceren.    ^See  J}emtter.) 

ClLatnlicr  in  Temenon  of  pumetor, 
Cnidus,  auppoMid  to  be  a  fiifa^ov, 
383-91. 

Clianibon*,    sepulchral,    on    site  of 

Mnuaoleam,    147,    14S,  155  ;  dis- 
covered near  Aksihalleh,  581-5. 
Chareii,  ruler  of  Teicbiouaiia,  iconic 

ntatue  of,  .''>32. 
Chariot  (^roup  Hurmounting  the  Mau- 

•oleuiu.  (See  Qaatlru/a.) 
Cbariot-race,  frieze  reprexenting,  245  ; 

diffem  from  the  other  friezea  of  the 

MauHoleum,  if>. 
Chariot- wheel,  dif»covere<l  on  site  of 

the  MauHoleuin  (see  Quadriga),  129. 
Charioteer,    female,    standing    io  a 

quadriga,  246. 
Charinyleion,  Ureek  tomb  at  Cos,  636. 
Charonia,  caven  ho  calle<l,  415. 
\ttfta{u>ov(,  a  winter  torrent  at  Bu- 

druin.  278, 
CliaTonaia,  Lion  of,  495.  497. 
(;lierrones<ii4,    the    ancient    oame  of 

Triopium,  346 
Chertmekoi,  ancient  mad  near,  [i2JL 
Chiaoux,  field  of,  at  liudrum,  277,  325  ; 

dirtcuveries  on  the  site  of,  326  32. 
Ohifoot  Kalewy,  5H4  ;  visit  to,  588  ; 

the  ancient  Tenuera,  590. 
Chrysina,  oIko^  dedicated  by,  417.  i21. 
Chthonic  deity  Ct&,  inscription  t<»,  478. 
Churches,  Byzantine.   (See  ByzaiUine 

Church  et.) 
Cincio,  F.  Giovanni,  constable  of  the 

castle  of  Budrum,  649  ». 
Cista,  mystic,  420 
Cisterns,  ancit  nt,  at  Cnidus,  373. 
Cistiiphoros  terra-cotta  found  at  Ilnli- 

carnaMsns.  421  n.  ;  at  Cniilus,  397  n. 
Citadels  of  llaiicarnaiMUs,  274,  275. 
Cnidians,  colony  of  the,  14  ;  distin- 

guiHhed  for  tbeir  taste  and  liberality, 

3.'i5.  3.'ifi. 

Cmdi'm,  Triopian  promontory  at,  13  ; 
city  of,  49  ;  sketch  of  its  history, 
•^46  ;  pliin  of,  847  ;  the  mole  of,  ih.  ; 
convenience  of  as  a  harbour  of 
r»:fugo,  348  ;  early  establishment 
of  the  Greeks  at,  349  ;  a  mem- 
ber  of   the   ooufederation  of  Do- 


rian cities.  850  ;  trade  and  com- 
merce of,  Ut.  ;  its  submission  to  the 
PerMians,  351  ;  pays  tributu  to 
Athens,  .y>3  ;  occupied  by  the  Spar- 
tans, and  attacked  by  Athenian*, 
:  great  naval  action  near,  3.54  ; 
|Militical  changes  of,  354.  35.'")  ;  rich 
ill  works  of  art,  356  ;  celebrated  as 
a  school  of  medicinej  357  ;  assists 
the  Komans  against  Antiochua  tbe 
Great,  358  ;  capturetl  ftnd  pliinder«id, 
ih.  ;  retains  its  uiuuict(j>al  ireedom 
under  the  Koman  emperors,  S59. 
aim  ;  limits  of  tbe  territory,  3M  ; 
its  wines,  361  ;  its  commercial  reU- 
tions  with  Egypt,  ih.  ;  its  valuable 
productions,  361.  ;  description 
of  the   site  of,  346,  et  aeq.  ; 

walla  of,  ;  its  Acro|K>li8,  365  ; 
various  ruins  of,  Siitt  et  neq.,  875 
(see  Tnufnttt  of  DemeUr),  427.  ilii 
(see  TemjUe  of  JUute^ ;  Temple  oj 
J)l<iny»u»,  «tc.),  456  (see  Tempit  oJ 
Venut  and  O'^mnasium)  :  ancient 
n»ad  from,  and  Necropdis  on  the 
ea.Ht  of,  ill  et  $eq.  ;  its  environs,  Ll^ 
et  seq. 

Cickerell,  Mr.  C.  R..  81. 

Coining  money,  privdege  of  ezerciaed 
by  MaUMdus,  50. 

Coins,  Greek,  fmnd  near  Miletus.  45  n.; 
discovered  in  tbe  Kislalik  cemetery, 
Budrum,  336,  337  ;  of  copper  found 
in  the  Sacred  Way  of  Braochidie, 
54G  ;  of  Pixodarus,  60  ;  of  Termers, 

Colour,  traces  of  on  sculpture.  (See 

Painted  Sculjiture.) 
Condalus,    or    Candaules,    deputy  of 

Mau.-«<dus  in  Lycia,  47  ;  bis  exlor- 

tiooK,  48. 

Conon,  naval  victory  of,  uear  Cnidus, 

49:t- 

Gtpper   cramps    found    io  pyramid 

steps,  105. 
Corinthian  order,  its  first  application, 

435.  436. 

Corinthian  temples  at  Cnidus.  (See 
TenipltM  ) 

CoH,  inland  of,  revolution  in,  47  ; 
influence  of  ArteniiMa  in,  53  ; 
declares  its  independence,  58  ;  re- 
port on,  by  Mr.  J'uUan.  fiiii  et 
«ry. :  castle  of,  built  by  tbe  Kuighis 
of  St.  John,  450,  IKU  ;  ita  ancient 
Necropolis,  635. 

Cotys,  king  of  Thrace,  44. 

Ctesias,  a  Cnidian  pbyrtician,  resides  at 
court  of  Artaxerxes  Mnemon,  ii^tl* 

Cybele,  terra-coita  figure  of,  found  in 
temple  of  Denteter,  at  Budruui,  HH.. 
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Cyru§,  tUe  founder  of  the  Pei-sian 
dynasty,  260  ;  his  tomb,  ib. 

Cyrus  the  youuger,  satrap  of  Lydia, 
84. 

D. 

Dagger,  iron,  discovered  on  site  of 

Mausoleum,  124. 
Daniasithymus,  king  of  the  Colyndians, 

20. 

Darios,  policy  of,  on  the  suppi-ession  of 
the  Ionian  revolt,  18. 

Datcha,  district  of,  near  Cniduit,  .'i25 ;  an- 
cient remains  near  its  harbour,  526. 

Daurises,  the  Persian  general,  16,  17. 

Demeter,  temple  of,  at  Budixim,  32/i  ; 
excavations  on  site  of.  3'JG  ;  dedica- 
tion to,  with  Kore,  330  ;  terra-cotta 
figures  of.  328,  Tenienos  of,  nt  Ciiidus, 
315  d  Jf7.  ;  BUtues  of,  87L  S&L  398. 
400.  ;  epithet  'A^nia  aiwociated 
with,  ib.  39U.    (See  Trmenwi.) 

Demiourgi,  of  CniduH,  859^  439^  470. 

Dido  and  j^neaH  hunting,  mosaic  of, 
found  at  Budrum,  284. 

Dilettanti  Society,  their  mission  to 
Cnidus,  369,  376^  466^  467. 

Dionysos,  represented  on  a  sculptured 
KteW,  137  ;  in  mosaic,  292  ;  terra- 
cotU  figures  of,  329,  330,  463  ;  on  an 
amphora,  335  ;  temple  of,  at  i'nidus, 
870.  412  ;  bearded  hea«i  of,  431 ; 
stituo  of,  by  BryaxiM.  3.'>6.  44&  ; 
bearded  male  fi||;ure  of.  606. 

Dioscuri,  their  connection  with  Deme- 
ter, Iflfi  n. 

Diota  of  earthenware  found  in  a  tomb, 
Budrani,  339. 

Diotsp,  liaudles  of,  obtained  from  the 
lower  gallery  of  the  Mausoleum, 
153  ;  at  Cnidus,  359^  aiLL 

Djova,  Gulf  of,  gOl  ;  visit  to,  627. 

Donaldson,  ProfeKSor  T.  L.,  his  visit  to 
Bndruui,  87,  88. 

Dorians,  their  early  colonisation  of 
Asia  Minor,  8. 

Doric  Hexapolis.  league  of  the,  12; 
its  a.'iHernblies  held  «>n  the  Tri«>|)ian 
proiiioiitory  at  Cnidus,  13  ;  after- 
wards called  Doric  Pentaptdis,  ib. 

Dowels,  bronre,  fixed  in  a  great  stone, 
97  ;  for  columns,  180. 

Drainage  of  the  Mausoleum,  142-5; 
system  of,  278. 

Draughtsman,  of  bone,  found  at  Bu- 
drani, 306. 
Dum  Galli,  ravine  of,  near  Cnidus,  525. 


Egypt,  Carians  and  Ionian!*  (»)(abltshed 
in,  15  ;  ooncjuered  by  CambyMes,  ib. ; 


its  commercial  relations  with  Cnidus, 
Ml  ;  its  direct  communication  with 
Ionia,  550. 

Egyptian  art,  ite  influence  on  earlj 
Greek  art,  5^^  .552. 

Egyptian  vaulting,  principles  of,  176; 
used  in  Sardinia,  184  ;  how  appliwi 
in  restoration  of  Mausoleum.  200, 
201  ;  examples  of,  ib.;  at  Cnidus! 
8882  liZ ;  at  Ansarlik,  585-6. 

Elephant,  votive,  of  ivory,  found  on  site 
of  MauNoleum,  127. 

'Evayiafiam,  periodical  rites  so  called 
139  et  n.  ' 

Ephi.'dtes,  bis  defence  of  HalicitrnasiiUM 
63.  64.  • 

Epik rales,  sculptor,  428. 

'Eiri/iuxuc-    {S^  Pluto.) 

Eros,  represented  in  mosaic  found  at 
Budrum,  294  ;  heads  of.  on  tnarhl,, 
plmlhs,  Cnidu.H,  381 ;  terra-cotui.  iM. 

"Hpwf,  sigiiifiiatioh  of,  in  Greek  sepul- 
chral tii.tcriptions,  -175. 

Erythras,  in  Ionia,  inscrii>tion  found  at. 
45.  ' 

Eski  Hirtsar,  route  from  to  Lagina, 
^  SM  ;  journey  from  Mylasa  to,  620. 

Eul.ulus,  name  of,  on  a  Cuidian  copper 
coin,  aSfi  n.  * 

Eud.ixus,  the  astronomer,  of  Cnidus, 
bin  visit  to  Mausoius,  49  ;  compiled 
laws  for  the  Ciiidians.  aiii  ;  disco- 
verer of  the  star  (.'anopus,  357. 

Eumenes,  presented  with  |Mtrtiitn8  of 
Caria  by  the  Romans,  69,  70. 

Euronius,  district  of,  \i  n. 

Europa,  on  a  moaaic  found  at  Bndrum 
295.  ' 

Eustaihiufl  mentions  the  Mausoleum, 
73. 

Evftgoras  of  Cyprus,  34  ;  Persian  ex- 
pedition against,  34,  35. 
Eyes,  coloured,  of  stotues,  482-3. 


Faiiiixia,  tombs  at,  595. 

Favis*.*,  vaults  a^i  called,  331  ;  Vario's 
explanation  of,  ib.  n.  ;  for  the  recep- 
tion of  votive  objects,  391. 

Fellows'  dei«ription  of  the  ruins  at  La- 
branda.  61-1  n. 

Fhigeolet  (pbgiaulos),  fragments  of  dis- 
covered in  a  tomb,  Budrum,  339. 

Footstouls  of  marble  found  in  Temenos 
of  Demeter  at  Cnidus,  892. 

Fountains  at  Cnidus,  371. 

Frieze  of  temple  of  Dionysoii,  at 
Cnidus,  449^  4.^»0. 

Friezes  of  the  Mausoleum, — of  the 
Urder,  100,  170,  171,  234^7,  239  el 
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*eq. ;  critical  remarks  on,  237,  238  ; 
different  arliata  employed  on,  230 ; 
■Iftbfl  found  on  the  eastern  aide  of 
<jua<liiingle  proluihly  the  work  of 
Scopas,  239,  242  ;  frieie  representing 
a  cbariot-race,  245  ;  a  centauru- 
roacbia.  177  ;  of  temple  of  Dionyeov, 
at  Cni*htti,  llil ;  nf  temple  of  Hekmte, 
at  Lagina  {me  //il'aU  ). 
FroiU  of  the  Cnidian  territory,  Z&L 

o. 

GaLLKRIEM,  subterraneous,  on  site  of 
MauHolenm,  142-55. 

Gate,  nncient.  Hocketa  for  hinges  of, 
C'i»jdu«,  408^  409. 

Genoa,  slabs  of  frieae  at,  from  the 
Mauwioum,  242. 

Gen<>«Kt<  cAHtle  near  Cnidus,  522. 

Gerhard,  Profvenor,  identifies  terra- 
cotta figare  with  Artemis  Agrotera. 
42i^ 

Geril  Dagb,  moontain  near  Budram, 
601. 

Geronta.    (See  Branchid<r.) 

Gheli  Bourlft,  the  river, 

Gibeyt'h,  vilUj^e  of,  imar  Lfigina,  672  ; 
inscription  found  there.  Hi. ;  ancient 
remains  near,  it. 

Glass  necklaces,  pendants  from,  dis- 
covered on  site  of  Mausoleum,  264. 

Glass  phials  found  at  Cnidus,  888i  389. 

Glass  rod*  found  at  Cnidus,  2SUL 

Glykiunt,  dedication  to,  at  rnidux,  ilH. 

*' Ciorjjuu,"  II. M.S.,  expeditniu  of,  to 
Budrum,  85,  86. 

Grating  of  bronse  in  drain  of  Mauttu- 
leum,  143. 

Graves,  Captain,  81,  82. 

Graves  of  the  late  Kouian  period  dift- 
covered,  838 ;  in  the  western  ceme- 
tery at  Budrum,  340. 

Gregory  of  >iazij%uzus  mentions  the 
Mausoleum,  72. 

Guichard's  narmtive  of  the  di«cnvery 
of  tlie  interior  of  the  Maunxleuiu, 
75-79. 

GUl,  visit  to,  596  ;  Hellenic  rvmainn 
at,  597  :  supposed  by  Colonel  Leake 
to  be  site  of  Telentessus,  597  ;  pro- 
bably the  ancient  Cwryanda,  598. 

Gamischlu.    ^See  MynduM.) 

Gurt  Bek, 

UuTorjilik,  near  Cnidus,  QM  ;  excur- 
sion to,  fiil2  ;  a  wretched  hamlet, 

Guwiseh  Guaa,  field  of,  near  Mylasa, 
fiH;  ruins  of,  &IL 

Gyllus,  a  Tarentioe  exile,  3ii2. 

Uyninasium,  site  of,  at  Budrum,  32S, 
324  ;  at  Cnidus,  369,  4G5,  423. 


H. 

Hadks.    (See  PlvUo.) 

Hatiji  ('aptan,  discoveries  in  the  fit-Id 

of,  280  tl  teq.  (See  Villa,  JioMan.) 
Hagia  Marina,  pUtform  of,  at  Budrum, 

277,  319  ;  excavation  of  319  'H  \ 

the  site  probably  of  a  gymoasiuui, 

323,  324. 

Hagios  Georgios.  church  at  Budrum, 

tombs  near.  278,  340.  341. 
HagioH  Themloros,  ruined  church  of, 

at  Co«,  640 
Hair-pms  found  at  Cnidus,  390. 
Halaaarna,  site  of  the  ancient  city  of, 

640  ;  inscribed  marble  column  at, 

641. 

HALlCARN.iS8U8,  the  ancient  capital  of 
Caria,  2  ;  its  reputed  founders,  8.  9  ; 
the  native  place  uf  Herodotus,  8  ; 
decree  in  the  name  of  the  Halicar- 
nasHians,  11;  its  connection  with 
the  Doric  Hexapoliii,  12 ;  iU  itepara- 
tion  from  this  le^tgue,  13  ;  MauNoluw 
makes  it  bis  capital,  37  ;  its  natural 
ailvantages,  ib.  :  character  of  the 
site,  39  ;    remains  of  a  surround- 
ing wall,  ib.  ;  principal  edifices  of. 
built  by  MauHolus,  49  ;  besivged  by 
Alexander  the  Great,  62,  63  ;  iu 
strong   defences,   t6.  ;    capture  of, 
64,     65  ;    never     regained  itt 
KreatnesM,  71  ;  taken  poweMion  of 
by  the  Knights  of  St.  John,  73, 
74  ;  called  Mesy,  74  ;  topography 
t>f,  265  tl  »eif.  ;  description  of,  bv 
Vitruvius,  265,  266,  315  ;  iU  walU. 
267  :   the  Myndus  gate.  268  ;  the 
.\gora,  270  ;  the  t«niple  of  Mara,  i&.  ; 
the  ports,  271  ;   the  fountain  and 
foiiress  of  Salmacis,  271,  273,  274  ; 
the  citadels,   3,  274,   316  ;  rocky 
peninsula  once  an  i^^larid,  275  ;  trnt- 
pleof  Demulcrand  ren*ephone,277 ; 
suppow^l  gymnasium,  324  ;  tombf. 
ih.    318,    333  41  ;    reM-rvoirsi  and 
aqueducts,  278  ;  phyMC»ii  fontures  ai* 
(leMirilted  by  Captnin  S|)ralt,  279  n. ; 
figurative   representation   of  on  a 
nioHaic,  289. 
Hamilton,  Mr.  W.  J.,  311,  324,  45S, 
4IL 

Har|iagus,  the  Persian  general,  his  in- 

vaniun  of  Caria,  8,  16. 
Harpy  tomb,  high  basement  of  the, 

199. 

Hekatsus,  Servius  Sulpicius,  inscrip- 
tion to,  at  Cnidus,  469. 

Hekate,  base  of  statuette  of.  386  : 
lamp  in  the  form  uf  (see  Arlcmit 
Agnlera),        ;  temple  of,  at  La- 
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ginn,  v'ihU  tu  the,  ;  examination 
of  theruiDii,  555  ;  Lieutenant  Smith's 
Twit  to,  ib.  ;  site  and  ruius  of  the, 
55fi ;  architectural  remains,  et 
$eq.  ;  frieze,  559,  561-  6  ;  periboluM 
of  the,  ^  ;  priests  of.  fi6S  ;  inacrip- 
tinns,  569-71  ;  sacred  territory  of, 
570. 

Hekate  Trivia,  statue  of, 

H'-katoinnUR,  prince  of  Cario,  30  ; 
fiuiiily  of,  31,  82  ;  his  seiit  of  govern- 
ment at  Mylasa,  32  ;  period  of,  33  ; 

.  cominamler  of  tht*  fleet  of  Artaxerxes, 
S'l,  35  ;  his  iliwiffuctiiin  towards  I'er- 
sia,  34  ;  coinH  of,  45  n. 

Hekteus.    (See  MmUiu.) 

Hellenium.  a  federal  temple  at  Nau- 
cratia,  13. 

Heraclea,  near  Mount  Latmua,  45. 

Herakleides,  a  Carian  general,  defeats 
tho  Pi^niiuns,  17  ;  of  Myla-^a,  81  n. 

litrakles,  represented  on  frieze  of 
Mausoleum,  243  ;  representations  of 
his  apotheo»i»,  240  ;  bis  combat  with 
the  AtnazuMH,  251  ;  his  exploits  in 
Asia  Minor  a  type  of  the  prowcns  of 
Mausolu*,  252  ;  terra-cotta  repre- 
senting, found  at  Cnidus,  477. 

Hermas,  in  terra-ootta,  found  at  Cnidua, 
397  (see  461). 

HwrmaphroditoM,  worship  of,  at  Hali< 
carnassus,  274  n. 

IlurmeH,  at-Uue  of,  at  Cnidus,  460  ;  in- 
scription respecting,  ib. ;  worehip  of, 
at  Halicarnaiwus,  i£l  n. ;  terra-cotta, 

Heroa,  tombs  so  called,  54,  202  ;  at 
Co«,  SM. 

Berodee  Atticus  dedicates  a  temenos 

to  his  wife,  4*24. 
Ucrodutus  quits   Halicarnassus,  and 

emigrates  to  Samoe,  where  he  wrote 

his  history,  24. 
Hexapolis,  the  six  cities  of,  12,  13. 
Hieron  Triopion,  i2IL 
Hippokrates,  a  Spartan  commander, 

353. 

Hi|ipolyte,  queen  of  the  Amaz<ins,  slain 

by  lleraklea,  251  ;  her  battle-axe, 

ib.   (See  Labryt.) 
Uistiteus,  son  of  Tymnps,    tyrant  of 

Tennera,  23  ;  in  tin*  naval  service  of 

Xerxes,  ib. 
Homoloia,  games  of  Theflsalian  origin, 

607. 

Hora-,  heads  of,  in  temple  of  Muses, 

Cnidus,  438. 
Hunting   scenes,    represented  on  % 

jnos.iif  foun(J  at  Budrum,  283,  284. 
Uydrelu,  territory  of,  ceded  to  Eume- 

nes,  69,  70. 


Hydrophone,  an  ancient  mouraing  fes- 
tival, iSl  n. 

Hydrophori,  term-ootta  figures  of, 
found  in  temple  of  Demeter,  Bud- 
rum,  820  ;  in  T«'menos  of  Demeter, 
»l  Cnidus,  370,  421. 

Hyginns,  his  uotioe  of  the  Mausoleum, 
135. 

Hyrnettus,  colossal  lion 'at  the  foot  of, 
Ififi  «. 

Hypnos,  represented  on  a  laiup,  Cni- 
dus. 398. 

Hypoi!Spa,  excnvat-ed  in  quarries  at 
Calyuiuoa,  155  ;  discovered  in  the 
cemetery  of  Budrum,  331. 

Hyrcanus  II.,  reign  of,  71. 

I. 

Idrirus,  brother  of  Artemisia,  53 ; 

Huccteds  Artemisia  in  the  satrapy  of 
Caria,  5(5  ;  liis  extenwvo  rule.  57  ; 
his  death,  ib. ;  succeeded  by  his  sister 
Ada,  ib. 

Infernal   deities.    ^See    Temenot  of 

Demtter.) 
Inscription,  Latin,  at  Cnidus,  476. 
Inscriptions,  Greek.    (See  Appendix 

No.  III.) 

Intercoluinniation,  unusual  width  in 

Mausoleum,  203. 
Ionia,  direct  communication  of,  with 

P'gypt,  [iLiL 
lonians,  their  early  colonisation  of  Asia 

Minor,  8  ;  estabjished  in  Egypt,  16  ; 

revolt  of  the,  16,  18. 
Ionic  coluninB,  found  in  tlie  garden  of 

SalikBuy'a  haretiiat  Budrum,  270  n. ; 

on  site  of  temple  of  Mars,  ib.  312. 
Tonic  iwrttoo  at  Cnidua,  869,  466. 
lj>HUn,  l)Attle  of,  69. 

Isthnioe,  ancient  town  in  the  island  of 

Coe,  site  of, 
Ivory  brought  from  Alexandria  to 

Branch idte,  547. 

J. 

Jadk,  piece  of,  found  in  excavating  tho 

site  of  the  Mausoleum,  264. 
Jenkins,  Corporal  Williani,  R.A.,  85. 

K. 

K ADi  K ALKH8I,  mediieval  castle  at,  579. 

Katiachos,  Apollo  by,  517  8. 
Kanepboros.  term  cutta  figure  of,  found 

at  Budrum,  328. 
Kara  Toprak,  visit  to,  580. 
KMjxj^t/ifirrat,  a  portion  of  Memphis^ 

where  the  Carians  dwelt,  15  n. 
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Kondall,  John,  Kent  to  Irelnnd  to  ob- 
tain aid  fur  th«  cantle  of  Budruiii, 
649  n. 

Ke)»lialiui,  viKit  to  the  town  Rnd  chhiNj 
•>f,  <»;t7  ;  ruin*  of  «  Doric  teniplu  at 
Cw,  (138. 

Kwraiiiow. fiil ;  Lieut.  Smith*!  eiamina- 
tioii  of  the  Hiie  and  ruin«  of,  Q'J?  31. 

Kei'owa.  vilUfi^  (»f.  (iil^L 

»Key  i.f  ni:knt«,  filiiL 

Kiitlalik,  cemetery  of,  at  Hudrum,  278  ; 
excavatiitni*  there,  3'{3  rt  teq. 

Kizil  Agatch  on  ruad  to  Mughla, 
r.->7. 

Kiiii,'ht«  of  St.  John  take  poanespion 
of  HalicarnaMiUM.  73,  74  ;  annorial 
henrintpt  ..f.  63H.  GiO,  silS  rt  arq.  (See 
Co*  and  CatlU  of  S(.  Prler.) 

K(Mlja  Yailih,  ruiriH  iif,  filS. 

Koul  Olia,  royal  tonih  of,  near  Kertch, 
*J02,  261.  202;  de«criptif>n  of  the 
int*rrtor.  WS. 

Kouniya  Kalewi.  castle  of,  r)2l. 

KiidjiM,  lake  of,  tVIit. 

KyrlMuiia,  hcad-dreH«  worn  by  the 
I'eniianH,  220. 

u 

L.\RltAKDA,  temple  of  Zetia  StratioM  at, 
l.l,  33  ;  the  rentre  of  a  confederacy 
of  native  villa^reN,  ilt.  ;  ancient  t<inil> 
at,  202  ;  viuit  to,  iill ;  Lieut.  Smith's 
excurvion  to,  iTi. ;  noticed  by  Fel- 
lows, fil  4  n.  ;  ruin«of  temple  at,  (^1^  ; 
historic  events  connected  with.  617  ; 
Sacred  Way  leadintf  to,  618  ;  re- 
markable tomb  at,  618,  filft 

Iwibryu,  or  battle-nxe,  a  well  known 
type  on  coinn  of  ('aria.  CIO;  ita 
mythical  ori^nn,  14,  15,  33.  '2f>\. 

Ijacediemoniaiia,  their  oojunizitlioQ  of 
CniduB,  SAIL 

Lagina.  temple  of  Hekate  at,  ^/U  (nee 
JMtttr). 

Lamp  of  bronce  found  in  Roman  villa, 
Budrum,  306. 

LnmpH,  tcrra-cr>tta,  found  at  Rndrum, 
327  ;  jjreat  variety  of.  diiicover*Hl  at 
<;niduH,  878^  'AJSL  ML  391^  393  6. 
445,  463.  464  ;  their  Rrtintic  execution 
and  utteH,  396  ;  of  the  Roman  period 
found  in  the  Sacred  Way  at  Rran- 
chidie,  .'»46. 

T^tniUM,  captured  by  Artemisia,  /)3. 

Lavacrum,  of  red  marble,  fragnienta 
of  dimiovcred,  314. 

Leaina,  courage  of,  how  commemorated, 

Leake,  Col.,  h'ln  elucidation  of  I'liny'a 
deiwription  of  the  Mausoleum,  193. 


Leda  and  Swan,  marble  proop,  in  Bri- 
tish M  u><euin,  2>S  ;  terra  cotta  found 
at  Cnidun,  463. 

LekythoH  found  in  Lion-tomb  oear 
Ciiiduf*.  489,  492. 

Lete^ref*,  the  fimt  inhabitanta  of  Caria, 
3.  6  ;  a  pite-HeKenic  race  of  nomad 
chaiacter,  6  ;  pirateii.  i6. ;  aux diaries 
of  the  Trojans,  ib.  ;  once  held  po«- 
MtMion  of  |iart  of  Caria,  ib.  ;  ulti- 
mately iKTcame  a  nabject  race,  7; 
pradnally  diii|>«>iui«Med  of  their  man* 
time  |KM»i.e(«»iio!ni  along  the  coa^t,  8  ; 
fir*tt  civilised  by  the  Grveka,  11  ; 
townH  of  the,  41  ;  their  alutorption 
into  the  Carian  race,  ib,  ;  their  con- 
dition an  a  conquered  race.  42 ; 
tomliM  and  fortrei««f«  of  the,  .187. 

Leocharea,  aculpUir,  i54.  160,  161,  256, 
S.^iS  ;  his  celebrated  ( Ir\nvm<*dps,  {h.  ; 
bin  acrolithic  xtatiii'  in  iln*  teiuplo  of 
Mara  at  Halicamasmiii,  S17. 

T^onidajt,  epigram  on,  49f» 

IieHche  at  Delphi,  pictures  dedicated  io 
by  the  Cnidiana, 

Lida,  Mount,  627. 

Ijionn  from  the  Mauaoleum,  102, 
104,  116,  117  ;  their  position  on 
the  tomb  an  sentries,  178,  179, 
i;04  ;  Ktyle  of  their  sculpture,  229- 
31  ;  the  lion  an  emblem  of  valour 
and  force,  4'.'4,  405  :  coluewil  lion  of 
Chieronea.  49.0-7  ;  at  Venice,  4M ; 
at  foot  of  Hyniettufl,  ib.  ;  at  Miletu«, 
499.  ;  at  Dranchida;,  5Sfi  ;  in 
Cypnis,  483. 

Lion-tomb  at  Cniiloa,  discovery  and 
description  of  the,  480.  4&1  ;  niina 
of,  4S5  ;  its  original  structure, 
4M  et  ttij.  ;  probable  date  of  its 
execution,  491.  492  ;  a  familiar  land- 
murk,  494  ;  U»mlw  near  the,  5Q1  ; 
descri]ition  of  the  architecture,  by 
Mr.  Pullan,  V7. 

Li  para,  taken  |>«)it«ieKt»ion  of  by  tbe 
Cnidians, 

Lycia,  paid  tribute  to  Maunolus,  47. 

Lydia,  kings  of.  conquer  Caria,  14  ; 
the  different  aalmps  of.  84. 

Lygdamis,  dynasty  of,  at  Halicnmrv^i*. 
1J<,  2^;  hii  tyranny,  24;  historical 
notices  of,  25. 

Lykiethios,  or  Lyketbion,  inacrrptioD 
in  hononr  of,  fi16  et  trq. 

Lysippiis,  pcho..!  «,f,  2f)f) ;  may  b«  called 
tbe  realistic  school,  260. 

M. 

Madk.\zek,  an  African  monument,  211. 
Mania,  widow  of  Zenia,  63. 
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Manites,  his  conspiracy  against  Mao- 
soluii,  48. 

Mnrhle,  Proconneaian.iiaed  in  palace  of 
Mausolua,  li73. 

 breants,  found  at  Cuidus,  886, 

422.  Appendix  No.  IV. 

Mamiarice(Pby8koH),excartiion  to,  022. 

Mani,  temple  of,  at  HalicarnaMas, 
268;  excavations  on  its  site,  811; 
contained  an  acrolithtc  statae,  317. 

Marsyas,  the  battle  of,  17. 

Masks,  in  terra  cotta,  897. 

Mausoleum  at  Halicarnassus,  expedi- 
tion to  the,  1  ettfq. ;  erected  by  Queen 
Artemisia,  in  honour  of  her  hus< 
band,  Mausolus,  54-56  ;  architects 
employed  on  it,  54  ;  detwription  of 
the,  64,  55  ;  history  of  its  discovery, 
72  et  uq.  ;  notices  of,  by  the  Byzan- 
tine writers,  72,  73  ;  its  ruins  used 
by  the  Knights  of  St.  John,  in 
building  the  ca.-tlo  of  St.  Peter,  74  ; 
diiclmid's  narrative  of  the  discovery 
of  the  interior  of  the  tomb,  75  79 ; 
notices  by  successive  travellers,  79, 
80  ;  the  author's  visit  to,  82  ;  dis- 
covery of  the  tnio  site,  88  ;  great 
difficulties  attending  the  excavation, 

90  ;    discovery  of   sculptures  in, 

91  et  seij.  ;  principal  approach 
to,  from  the  Agora,  by  a  series 
of  terraces,  136  ;  site,  originally, 
of  a  quarry,  155  ;  character  of  the 
bill  oat  of  the  Imub  of  which  the  site 
was  cut,  \C)C>,  l[i6  ;  rock  of  which  its 
base  is  composed,  t6.  ;  restoration  of 
the,  by  Mr.  PuUan,  157  ei  grq.  ; 
Lieut.  Smith's  restoration,  159  ; 
Pliny's  description  of  the,  160,  161  ; 
identification  of  the  ditftrrent  mem- 
bers of  the  order,  162  et  teq.  ; 
interior  of  the,  183  ;  all  the  archi- 
tectural members  pninted,  185 ; 
summary  of  the  arguments  in 
favour  of  Mr.  PuUnn's  restoration, 
186  rt  uq.  ;  difficulties  in  the  text 
of  Pliny's  description,  192-4 ;  py- 
ramid supported  by  a  dome,  201  ; 
internal  chiunhcrs,  207  ft  Kq.  ;  mag- 
nitude: of  iti  foundations,  and  sump- 
taousncHM  of  its  architecture  and 
Foiilpturo,  210;  admiration  of  the 
U'lmaits  for  the,  211  ;  sculptures  of 
the,  213  et  seq. ;  internal  decora* 
tions  of  the  tomb,  ib.  ;  stone  at  the 
entrance  to  sepulchral  ch.imber, 
138-9 ;  no  reconl  of  its  internal 
treasures  exists,  263  ;  objects  found 
in  excavating  the  site,  263,  264.  (See 
Periboltu,  Ptframid,  Ptci'on,  Qaad- 
riga,  SculjAures.) 

II.  3 


Mausolus,  Prince  of  Caria,  eldest  son 
of  Hekatomnus,  36  ;  epoch  of  his 
accfs.si(»o,  ib.  ;  traiiHfers  tho  seat  of 
his  guvernmenttu  UaiicarnaiMsus,  37  ; 
his  public  measures,  38,  39 ;  ruled 
in  Caria  with  the  title  of  satntp,  42  ; 
Kuliject  to  the  authority  of  thu  Per- 
sian monarch,  42,  43  ;  his  attack  on 
Ariobarzanes,  entrap  of  Lydia,  43, 
44  ;  aggnmdiHemeut  of  bia  domi- 
nions, 44,  45 ;  inscription  found  at 
Erythrte  in  honour  of,  45,  46  ;  his 
supposed  conversation  with  Diogenes 
in  Luci.-in's  Di;diignfi»,  46  ;  develop- 
ment of  hin  nav;il  power,  ib. ;  several 
islands  subject  to  him,  46,  47  ;  con- 
spiracy against,  48  ;  his  revenues, 
t6. ;  his  metho<ls  of  extortion,  ib. 
et  H. ;  bis  public  buildings,  49  ;  exer- 
cised the  privilege  of  coining  money, 
50 ;  period  of  his  death,  ib.  ;  his 
cfi:irricter,  50,  61  ;  funeml  ;;rime8  in 
honour  of,  54  ;  his  palace,  10,  266, 
272  ;  his  tomb  (nee  MautoUum)  ; 
represented  in  the  chariot  group  on 
tlie  pyramid,  196  ;  statue  of,  104, 
214  ;  cast  of  features  very  singular, 
ib.,  259  ;  prize  compositions  recited 
at  the  obsequies  of,  248 ;  the  exploits 
of  Uerakles  in  Asia  Minor  chosea 
as  a  type  of  his  prowess,  252  ;  his 
reasons  for  choosing  Halicarnassus  as 
hia  capital.  265,  266. 

"iledu8ii,"  H.  M.  S.,  sent  on  ao  expedi- 
tion to  Budrum,  84. 

ftiyapa,  places  where  the  mystic  ob- 
jects of  worship  of  Demoter  were 
kept,  391-2. 

Mehemet  Ali,  spoliation  of  ruins  of 
Cnidus  by,  365. 

Melas,  colony  under,  at  Halioaruassus, 
9,  10. 

Meieager  and  Atalanta  hunting,  on  a 
mosaic  found  at  Budrum,  283  ;  cos- 
tume of  Meieager,  284. 

Memnon,  satrap  of  the  weHtern  coast 
of  Aitia  Minor,  58,  61  ;  bis  defence 
of  HalicarnasHUs,  62  64. 

Menander,  satrap  of  Lydia,  and  king 
of  Caria,  66. 

Mentor,  satrap  of  Asia  Minor,  57. 

Mcsy,  the  mediievat  name  of  Halicar- 
nassus or  Budrum,  74,  77. 

Milesians,  oracular  response  respect- 
ing the,  17  c(  n. 

Miletus,  capture  of  by  the  Persians, 
17  ;  attack  on  by  Mausolim,  45  ; 
coins  of,  ib  n. ;  Lion-tombs  near,  41>9. 
500. 

Minyas,  treasury  of  at  Orchomenos, 
487. 

Q 
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Mocenigo,  Pictro,   bis  expedition  to 

Budruni,  74. 
MoiliuH,  Cuidtan  corn -measure  equal 

to,  1112. 

Mole,  ancient,  at  HalicarnassuK,  271  ; 
at  (.'nidoH,  3<7. 

I^losaic  paveiiientJ).  (See  Tcwdlated 
Pan  menu.) 

Miighln,  visit*  to,  621.  G23  ;  Acropolia 
of,  C'i2.  6'23  ;  probably  tbu  ancient 
Tarmiani,  ib. 

31u«:h  and  Apollo  Pylbius,  temple  of, 
at  Cuidus,  127  et  acq.  ;  architectural 
renminH,  ;  larj^e  roof-tile 

found  tbere,  430  ;  fra^^nnents  of 
sculpture  found  there,  4a»  tt  tcq. 

Mylawi,  district  of,  14r.  ;temple«at,  if>.\ 
worship  of  indigenous  deities  at,  33  ; 
MJitof  government  tranaforredfromto 
llalicarnasHue,  37  ;  the  ancient  resti- 
ilc'uce  of  the  family  of  llekatonmuii, 
3M  ;  its  natural  diMdvautageM,  ib.  ;  in- 
Hcriptions  found  at,  42,  48,  50  ; 
ancient  road  to,  333,  340  ;  visit  to, 
<>00  ;  beautiful  mnaque  at,  Cll  ; 
climate  of,  ib.  ;  journey  from  to 
Eitki  iJisHar,  Q^iL 

Myudus  ((lumiscblu),  anciently  belong- 
ing to  the  Leleges,  41;  it*  Htrengtb, 
i6.  ;  a  city  of  Caria,  G2  ;  route  from 
Budnim  Uj,  .'j78.  tt  trq.  ;  site  of  and 
city  walla,  524  ;  church,  bathn,  &c., 
.077  ;  stadium,  ib.  ;  mole  of  the  har- 
bour, ib. ;  Peninsula  and  Acropolis, 

N. 

NAfcnATiB,  in  Egypt,  temple  at,  13. 

Necropolis,  near  C'nidus,  i21  ;  church 
in  the,  ili  ;  of  ancient  Cos,  635. 

Nereid  seated  on  a  hippocamp,  on  a 
mosaic  found  at  iSudram,  292. 

NeuroMpaston,  in  terra-cotta,  found  in 
Temeno.s  of  Demeter,  307. 

Nicetas  of  Cappadocia,  mentions  the 
Mausoleum,  73. 

Niches,  in  Temenos  of  Demeter,  376 ; 
in  Temple  of  Muses,  Cnidus,  440-1. 

Niol>e,  the  sculptured  group  of,  257  ; 
doubtful  whetlier  Scopaa  or  Prax- 
iteles was  the  author,  ib. 

Nur-hagH,  singular  buildings  in  Sar- 
dinia, 184,  185. 

O. 

OcTAViA  Seci'NDA,  Sepulchral  inscrip- 
tion to,  in  Latin,  in  Necropolis  at 
Cuidus,  476. 

Odeum,  ruins  of  at  Cuidus,  370 ; 
discovery  of,  ib.,  45l>-4  ;  bad  a  metal 


grating  in  place  of  a  scene,  iLH  ;  at 
Ifcirgylia,  CUfi. 
Oil  produced  in  the  Coidian  territory, 
861. 

OliatoB,  tyrant  of  Mylaj<a,  31  et  n. 

Olymos,  town  of,  in  alliance  with  La- 
branda,  617. 

Orcbouieuo«,  treanury  at,  201. 

Oronte.s,  s.ttrap  of  My^tia,  44. 

Othontiipates,  a  i'ersian  satrap,  58  ; 
appointed  satrap  of  Caria,  61  ;  his 
defence  of  Halicarnassus,  64  ;  de- 
fented  by  Ptiiiemy,  65. 

Ovrtokaolro,  matlv  of, 

P. 

PactTas,  tyrant  of  Idyma,  4S. 
1'ie.stuin,  tt-rra-cotta  figures  discovered 
at,  332  n. 

Painted  stucco,  found  with  fraijmentji  of 
tessellated  pavement  at  I'uiirum,  321 ; 
interior  of  ancient  houses  decorated 
with,  322  ;  in  a  niche  in  Temenos  of 
Demeter,  370. 

Painted  architecture  of  Mausoleum, 
89,  185,246. 

Painted  sculpture  of  Mausoleum,  102, 
222,  223,  232,  238,  246  ;  at  Cnidus, 

88^  m 

Palaio  Pyli,  ancient  town  of,  in  Cos, 
Oil ;  antiquities  of,  t6.  ;  castle  of, 
M^;  church  in,  QM. 

Palatia,  church  of  in  the  island  of  Cos, 

038.  et  n. 

Pan  represented  on  a  mosaic  found  at 
Budrum,  294. 
I  Panagia,  church  of  in  the  island  of 
Cos,  641. 

Panizzi,  Mr.,  bis  share  in  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  Budrum  expedition,  85. 

Panyasis,  the  epic  poet  of  Halicar- 
uasHus,  23 ;  put  to  death  by  the 
tyrant  Lygdamis,  24. 
I  Pa.sha  Liroan,  visit  to,  5il2  ;  inscription 
I      found  at,  ib. 

Pathetic  school  of  Athenian  sculpture, 
as  distinguished  from  the  earlier 
Etbic.\l  school,  256,  260. 

I'avements,  mosaic.  (See  Teutllated 
Parement*.) 

PedaHUs,  region  of,  16,  18. 

I'L-iitiitteriH,  festival  of,  at  L.igina,  .*>70. 

I'eiitelic  marble  used  in  the  sculptures 
of  the  Mausoleum,  232. 

Peraja,  tt  rritory  of,  70. 

Peribolusot  t  he  Mam^oleum  ;  discovery 
of  its  northern  and  eastern  walls, 
110,  114,  115,  126;  iU  four 
sides  probably  formed  a  square,  1 35  ; 
western  wall  of  the,  ib. ;  southern 
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wall,  minen  driven  in  search  of,  134  ; 
Ujrginua'  account  of,  13/). 

PeriBtyle  of  the  MatisoUum,  columnH 
of  the,  166,  167;  itd  laeaiiiii^^  ac-conl- 
ing  to  Pliny,  191. 

Persephone,  probable  representation  of, 
in  terra-cotta,  124  ;  term  cotu  tigtiren 
of,  328,  329  ;  temunos  of,  at  Cnidui, 
ai5  <i  (Cf/.  ;  Btatuette  of,  37L 
terminal  figure  of,  2M  ;  head  of, 
liai ;  dedications  to,  383,  385  ;  her 
worahip,  4 '22. 

PerseuB,  king  of  Macedon,  70. 

Pen<ia,  empire  of,  fnlleti  into  a  state  of 
disoig:uii/.;ili(>ii,  '.VS,  31,  35  ;  causes  of 
its  exhnuHtion,  37. 

Persian  liorHeman,  figure  of,  discovered 
in  the  Mausoleum,  90. 

Permans  invade  Caria,  8  ;  defeat  the 
Carians,  and  reduce  them  to  Hubjec- 
tion,  17;  their  expedition  against 
Eva(?nr:v8  nf  Cyprus,  34,  35. 

Pertinax,  aputliooais  of,  250. 

Petejta,  hamlet  of,  574. 

fltrporiov  (Rudrum),  6-16- 

Phialic,  marble,  foun<l  in  Mausoleum, 
112,  263. 

Phidias  and  his  contemporaries,  255, 

256  ;  qualities  which  diutinguiidied 

bis  works,  254,  237. 
Pbiltbert  de  Naillac,  founder  of  the 

Castle  of  St.  Peter  at  Itudrum,  diiL 
Philip  of  Macedon  besieges  Byzantium, 

58. 

Phobos,  head  probably  representing, 
on  a  mosaic  found  at  Budrum,  291. 

Phocseans  colonize  Euiporiu;,  in  Spain, 
12. 

Phcenicians  colonize  Rhodes,  3. 
Phormion,  son  of  Pany^sis,  24  ;  filled 

the  office  of  Mnemou  at  llalicar- 

nassus,  ib. 
Pigs.    (See  Votive  Pigt.) 
Pigre«,  the  reputed  author  of  the  Mar- 

giiea  ami  the  Bntrachoniyomacbia, 

22 ;  son  of  Seldomus,  23. 
Piscopi,  village  of,  574. 
Pithi,  or  jars  of  baked  red  clay  diaco> 

vered  at  Huilrum,  337  ;  in  theTroad 

and  Archipelago,  ib. 
Pixodarus,  son  of    Mausolus,  31  n.  ; 

son  of  Hekatomnus,  expels  bis  sister 

Ada  from  Caria,  58  ;  bin  reign,  59, 

60  ;  coins  of,  60,  623 ;  his  death, 

61. 

Plagiaulos.    (See  Plagenlet.) 

Pliny's  nieamirentenLs  of  the  Mauso- 
leum, 93,  95;  his  desfrriptions,  160, 
161,  166  ;  degree  of  credit  to  bt;  at- 
tached to  his  (leMcription,  188,  189  ; 
difficulties  in  his  text,  190  4. 


Pluto,  application  of  the  epithet  ijri/ia- 
XOQ  to,  IM  ;  Worship  of,  at  Cnidus, 
ih.  ;  local  traditiunn  respecting  his 
carrying  off  Perttephone  to  the  in- 
fernal regions,  414.  415.  416. 

Plutonia,  caves  ho  called,  415. 

Podium  of  the  Mausoleum.   161,  102. 

Polyandrion,  in  memory  of  the  The- 
bans,  495. 

Port,  secret,  at  Halicarnassua,  271. 

Pottery,  green  gjnzed,  464. 

Praxiteles  the  sculptor,  2.'>6,  356  ;  ex- 
celled in  expressing  the  passions, 
256  ;  the  sculptures  found  in  the 
Temenos  of  Demeter  at  Cnidus,  pro- 
bably works  of  his  i^hool,  413  19. 

Priestess,  statue  which  may  represent, 
4  on 

Priestesses,  dedications  by,  392. 

Priesthood  uf  the  temple  at  Lagioa, 
599.  570. 

Prion,  in  the  island  of  Cos,  639. 

Prize  compositions  recited  at  the  ob- 
secjuies  of  Mausolus,  54,  248. 

Prytanes,  names  of,  mentioned  in  in- 
scriptions at  Lagiua,  571 . 

PsanimetichuB  I.,  king  of  Egypt,  15  ; 
enliHtsthe  Carians  and  louians  in  his 
service,  ib. 

Pteroma,  a  spacious  ambulatory,  204. 

Pteronof  the  Mausoleum,  95,  99,  112, 
116,  160,  161,  162,  185  ;  meaning 
of,  aco>rding  to  Pliny,  190  et  ».  ; 
}N>sition  of  the  lions  on  each  front  of 
the,  204. 

Ptolemies,  Caria  falls  under  their  do- 
minion, 69. 

Ptolemy,  general  of  Alexander  the 
Great,  defeats  the  Carians,  65. 

  Pbiladelphus,    stoa  proKibly 

dedicated  to  him  at  IiaIicarn:uwuH, 
69,  276  ;  probably  held  Cnidus,  3.'>7. 

Pullan,  Mr.,  his  restoration  of  the  Mau- 
soleum, 157  ct  ittq.  ;  summary  of  the 
arguments  in  its  favour,  ISO  tt  wy.  ; 
his  description  of  the  architecture  of 
the  Lion-tomb  of  Cnidus,  5^Ki  ct  ki).  ; 
his  report  on  the  islanil  of  Cos, 
et  ttq.  ;  his  description  of  the  Castle 
of  St.  Peter  at  Budrum,  645  d  »cq. 

Pyli,  village  of,  635,  636. 

Pynimid  rtf  the  Mausoleum,  remains  of, 
105,  117,  137;  huw  thrown  down, 
109 ;  the  key  to  the  whole  build- 
ing, 162,  163;  steps  of,  163,  196, 
197  ;  size  of  the  base,  165  ;  height  of 
the,  166  ;  objections  to  Lieutenant 
Smith's  proposed  restoration  of,  194, 
195. 

"  Pyramid  Hill,"  near  Budrum,  SM» 
Pisindelis,  son  uf  Artemisia,  22,  23. 
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Pythio«  or  Pythis,  architect  of  th« 
M»usoloum,  04  ;  tlie  Hculptor  of  the 
cliftriut  ^roup  surmounting  the  Mhu- 
Boleum,  106,  101,  251). 

Pyxiit  uf  Bculplured  marble,  found  on 
site  of  M:iU!t<il«um,  113  ;  subjoct* 
rupreMntod  oo,  ib. 

Q. 

QUADRIOA  of  Maaanleoro,  l/)8 ;  re- 
maioi  of,  106,  129,  130,  IGl,  162, 
187.  217,  218,  24<3;  its  probable 
deitigu,  190. 

Quadriga,  regarded  in  ancient  art  aa 
the  HV'nbol  of  apotbeoain,  and  hence 
pliicud  uii  the  summit  of  the  f  uueral 
pile,  250. 

Quarry,  site  of  ancient,  125  ;  originally 
the  site  of  thu  Mausoleum,  155. 

R. 

RROrLLX,  wife  of  Uerodes  Atticus,  421. 

Kegulini  Galaisi,  tomb  at  Cicie,  2U2  ; 
near  Vulci,  202  n. 

Reliefs  in  panelH  found  in  tlie  Mauso* 
leura,  240,  247. 

RhenmitlireH,  natrap  of  Pemia,  44. 

Rhodes,  colonised  by  the  Phcenicians, 
3  ;  declare*  itii  independence,  58. 

Rho<Ii;kn>4,  theirnaval expedition  ;i^'ain<tt 
HHluaniatiBUS,  51  ;  thoir  capture  by 
Artemixia,  51,  62  ;  part  of  Caria 
ceded  to  them,  70  ;  revolt  againxt 
the,  ib.  ;  deprived  of  |>art  of  their 
Carian  territory,  ib. 

Roads,  ancient,  near  ('nidus,  471 ,  r>!?2. 
523 ;  at  Branchidre  and  Labr.-iu'ia 
(see   Sacrtd  Wai/). 

Rocky  scarp  of  Temenos  of  Demeter, 
its  geobtgical  formation,  412  14. 

Romans  take  possession  of  Caria,  and 
add  it  to  their  province  of  Asia,  09- 
71  ;  their  admiration  of  the  Mau- 
soleum as  a  masterpiece  of  Ilellenic 
art,  210. 

RosH,  Dr.  Ludwig,  his  visit  to  Budrum, 
82 ;  his  disagreement  with  the  au- 
thor's views,  87  ;  inscription  dis- 
covered by,  359. 

Roumeli-kui,  visit  to,  51i5  ;  sarcophagus 
at,  ib. 

S. 

Sacked  Wat  at  Brancliida?,  ancient 
statues  in  tlie,  5^  tt  stq. ;  exonvntions 
along  its  ciiurse,  f>38  et  gfj. ;  Sacred 
Way  at  Labranda,  OlS. 

St.  Peter,  castio  of.    (Sec  Co  file.) 

Siikisli,  castle  of,  MiL 


Salik  Bey,  fragment*  of  Ionic  columns, 
tie,  found  in  the  garden  of,  270  n. 

Salni:tciau«,  decree  in  the  name  uf  the, 
11. 

Sabuacis,  a  town  of  Caria,  11  ;  Acropo- 
lis of,  ib.  ;  finally  absorbed  in  the 
capital  of  Mausoius,  41  ;  fountain 
and  fortress  of,  271,  273,  274,  275  ; 
myth  of  Salmacis  and  Uermaphro- 
ditos,  274. 

Sandiiiii.'i,  promontory  of,  591. 

Sarcophagi  in  a  Roman  tomb,  Cnidus, 
/>14.  518  ;  at  Keramos.  030. 

Sarcophagus  found  in  the  cutting  of 
the  Mausoleum,  154  ;  of  the  Roman 
period,  270  n. ;  at  Roameli  koi,  595. 
(See  Sjri.) 

Sardonyx  discovered  on  site  of  Mauso* 
leum,  UtO,  204. 

Sati-aps  of  Asia  Minor,  successive  re- 
vollri  of  the,  44. 

Satyr  puniuing  a  nymph,  represented 
on  a  mosaic  discovered  at  Budruni, 

2y2. 

Sntyros,  architect  of  the  Mausoleum, 
54. 

Scandaria,  promontory  of,  in  Cos,  59«i. 

Sclil<-gtlln>lt,  Henry,  builder  of  the 
ca-Htle  at  Budrum,  74,  040.  047. 

Scopas,  the  sculptor,  erajdoyed  on  the 
Mausoleum,  54.  100,  100,  101  ;  slabs 
of  friexe  found  on  the  eastern  side  of 
the  Quadran^'le,  probably  his  work, 
239,  242,  247  ;  scope  and  character 
of  his  art,  248,  250,  257.  258  ;  a  Mi- 
nerva by,  at  Cnidiu,  2it^ 

St'iri-PTURES  of  the  Mausoleum,  81 
f/  «tq. ;  of  MaUHoluB,  104,  214  ;  of  a 
femalt  figure,  104,  210  ;  of  horses, 
102,  103,  217  ;  of  an  equestrian 
fii^'ure,  90,  218  ;  torsos  uf  male 
iii,'ures,  221-4  ;  fragments  of, 
22S  ;  their  general  cli.-iracter.  ih.  ; 
marble  helmet  discovciud,  i6. ;  female 
colossal  heads,  224,  225  ;  varioos 
hcadn,  225  7 ;  fragments  of  lions 
and  lionesses,  229  et  ttq.  ;  of  li 
ther,  2;i3  ;  of  a  ram  and  of  a  boar, 
ib.  ;  in  relief  (see  Friesf*)  ;  remarks 
on  the  style  of,  253  ;  difference  be- 
tween these  Bculpturesand  those  of  the 
Parthenon,  254  ;  traces  of  c<il<mr  on 
(nee  Painted  aculpture)  ;  statue  in 
Roman  villa,  Budrum,  305-6;  sculp- 
tures of  temple  at  Lagtna,  501-6 
(see  Prirza)  ;  stAtues  at  Branchidte 
(see  JirancJiidir) ;  at  Cnidus  (see 
DeiiKter,  Frieiet,  Luma,  Mma,  Ptrte- 
jJioiu). 

Scylax,  of  Caryanda,  attempts  the  cir- 
cumnavigation of  Africa,  23. 
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Scylax,  his  Periplua,  correction  of  n 

rending  in,  599  ;  hia  deticription  of 

HnlicMniaiUiUH,  275. 
Seii»Min8,    repreMcuted    on    a  moaaic 

found  At  Budrum,  28ii,  286. 
Senate  of  Cnidus  compooed  of  aixty 

AmneuoDefl,  and  presided  over  by  an 

apliester,  355^  360,  r>10. 
Sealoa  besieged  by  Mau«olu8,  44. 
Seven  Wondera  of  the  World,  the 

MauRoleum  reckoned  among  the,  160. 
Shell  {Triton  varie/jattu)  found  in  Te- 

menos  of  Denieter, 
Sherif  Meheiuet,  field  of,  325. 
Shield,  marble,  in  lion  tomb, 
Sillig,  his  edition  of  Pliny,  190,  191. 
Sitnonides,  epigram  of,  on  the  valour 

of  Ijeonidas, 
Siuipulum,  of  bronze,  dtacovei'ed  in  a 

tomb  at  Budram,  339. 
Skulla  found  in  Koman  tombatCnidna, 

MS- 

Smith,  Lieutenant  R.  M.,  of  Royal 
Eti|^'iiK  t'rs»,  85  ;  his  report,  106  ;  hia 
reiit«>r<ition  of  the  Mauiioleum,  159  ; 
hia  chief  difficultiea  in  the  reatura> 
tion,  175  ;  objectiona  to  hU  proposed 
restoration,  194,  195  ;  objectionH  to 
hia  reatoration  reconciled,  200  ;  hia 
excavations  atCnidua,  449,  ;  hia 
viait  to  Lagina.  5.'>5 ;  hia  meaauremeota 
ot  the  temple,  5.'>9  ;  hia  account  of  the 
ruina  of  Labranda,  612,  filfi  ;  hia 
examination  of  the  aite  and  ruina 
of  Keranmi«,  027,  filH. 

Social  war  airi  tvd  on  against  Athena, 
47. 

Solyman,  Sultiin,  75,  76. 

Sori  or  coHinM  diwcovered  in  the  Kislalik 

cemetery,  334,  336  ;  of  atone,  in  the 

Sacred  Way  of  Branchida?,  542,  543, 

545.   (See  SarcojJtafft.) 
SoHtratos,  the  Cnidian  architect,  857  ; 

atoa  pcnailia  built  by,  468. 
Spackman,  B.,  Corporal  of  Royal  En< 

ginuent,  85,  309  ;  diisoovera  a  tomb 

at  Cnidus,  612^  611. 
8i»atula,  of  bronze,  diacovered  in  a 

tomb,  Budrum,  339. 
Sphinx  found  on  Sacred  Way  at  Bran- 

cbidae.  M5, 
Spout,  found  in  the  temenoa  at  Cnidut*, 

409.  410. 

Spratt,  Capt.,  hia  survey  of  Budrum, 
82,  311,  ai2. 

Stailium  at  Myndua,  577. 

Statues.    (See  Sculjtlure*.) 

SteU<,  of  marble,  found  on  wte  of  Mau- 
soleum, 137  ;  sculpture  representing 
Apollo  and  DionysoK,  ib.  ;  innciibed, 
338  ;  found  at  Cnidna,  37L  2^ 


Stephancphori,  namen  of,  mentioned  in 
inscriptions  at  Lagiiia,  f)71. 

Sloa,  remains  of  one  at  Budrum,  276  ; 
inscriptions  on,  id.  ;  dedicated  to 
Apollo  and  King  Ptolemy,  at  Hali- 
carnatwus,  277  ;  ruins  of,  at  C'nidua, 
866.  367.  468.   (See  Soatratos.) 

Stratford,  Yiticount  de  Redcliffe, 
ohtaina  the  sculptured  reliefs  of  the 
Mausoleum  for  the  British  Museum, 
80,  81  ;  his  valuable  aasiatance  to 
the  Budrum  expedition,  84. 

Stratonicea,  14,  554^  555^  .VTii^  571^  £12^ 

Struthaa,  aatrop  of  Lydia,  34. 

Stucco,  painted,  discovery  of,  at  Bu- 
drum, 321 ;  interior  of  ancient  honaea 
decorated  with,  322 ;  gravea  and 
wnlla  liut^d  with,  at  Cuidua,  379,  403, 
46j,  465,  517. 

SyangtiUi,  a  town  of  the  Leleges,  41  ; 
ancient  tomb  on  the  aite  of,  202  ; 
its  site,  probably  AssArlik,  587. 

Syennesis,  king  of  Cilicia,  31  n. 

Sylla,  L.  CorneliuH,  571. 

Syme,  gulf  of,  ML 

T. 

Tablets,  marble,  found  in  Temenos  of 

Demeter,  2M. 
Tachos,  king  of  Egypt,  44. 

Tiuitnlus,  tomb  ascribed  t<>,  202. 
Tariuiuni,  t>ite  uf,  prubably  at  Mughla, 

Tekram  Bari,  village  of,  609. 

Telekles,  tradition  respecting,  551, 

Teleutias,  the  Lacedtemouian  naval 
commander,  2M< 

Temenos  of  Demeter,  Persephone,  and 
the  Infernal  Deities,  at  Cnidus,  126, 
331,  375  et  stq.  ;  chamber  within, 
383 ;  escarp  of  the,  414  ;  reasons 
for  supposing  it  to  be  private 
ground  cDtiBtcrated  to  the  worsliip 
of  the  infernal  deitiea,  417  ;  date  of 
its  dedication,  418 ;  the  rites  there 
cek'liniittd  probably  mystic,  421.  422 ; 
Temenos  of  the  hero  Antigcmoa,  472. 
412. 

Temple  of  yEsculapius,  at  Cnidus,  448. 
  of  Arti  tni!?,  at  Cnidus.  (See 

Artemis  and  t'nidM.) 
'  of  Demeter.   (See  Demeter  and 

7V/n«N<M.) 

 of  Dionysoa,  at  Cnidus,  870,  449. 

  of  Hekate,  at  Lagina.  (Se« 

IMate,) 

  of  Mars,   at  llalicarna«8us. 

(See  Mart.) 

 of  the  Muses,  at  Cnidus.  (Sec 

Musei.) 
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Temple  of  Venus  and  Mercury,  at 
HAlicnrDiiMSua.    (See  IVnuj.) 

 ofVenua,  at('iiitlu«.  (See  Venm.) 

■  of  Zeua.    (See  Zetu  and  Jm- 

Lrantia.) 

  at  Barpylia,  604.  dOr,. 

Temple",  remains  of,  at  Cnidus,  367. 
3t>8.  3C9,  IM.  UlL 

Termcra,  4  1  ;  now  C'liifoot  Kaleiwy.  590 ; 
l  oin  «»f,  iff.  ;  iho  utront^hold  of  the 
Lele^rej",  591  ;  itn  ancient  f«>under,  ib. 

Teniierion  promontory,  (L'ape  Petra), 
r.'JQ. 

Terra  coltns,  123,  126  ;  vase,  124. 

 figures,  proliably  votive,  found 

at  the  entrance  of  the  aepulchral 
chamber  in  Mausoleum,  139  ;  in 
tim  field  of  Chiaoux,  3Ji6  ;  of  the 
llonian  period,  ift.  ;  their  different 
varieties  of  type,  327-30 ;  prolmhiy 
votive  offerings,  332  ;  discovered  at 
Pfestum,  ih.  n.  ;  found  at  Cnidus, 
379.  391.  397,  463  ;  of  the  Uoman 
period,  398. 

 coffins,  irviXoi,  386. 

  disks,  4  41. 

 jar:",  336, 

 LimpH.  (See  Lamjts,  terracotta.) 

 mould,  447. 

TesMellated  pnviMiient«  excavated  in 
the  field  of  Hadji  C'nptan,  at  Bu- 
drum,  281  ft  t^i{.  ;  their  huhjocts, 
lA.  ;  generally  found  at  a  depth  of 
two  or  three  feet  below  the  present 
surface  of  the  foil,  808  ;  their  con- 
struction Hcci»rding  to  Vitruviu?, 
309  ;  photographic  views  taken  of, 
310;  found  at  Hagia  Marina,  budrum, 
320,  324  ;  at  Cnidus,  433j  IMi  ^ ; 
the  tesselliu  of  which  they  were 
formed,  321. 

Theatres,  ancient,  the  one  at  Halicar- 
nassus,  l.'iO  ;  ruins  of  one  at  Cnidus, 
368,443 ;  excavations  at  thecntrance, 
443  ;  inscriptions,  44.'),  4  4  *^  ;  itH  vomi- 
tory, 447  ;  larger  theatre  at  Cnidus, 
370 :  a  theatre  for  musical  contests 
(see  Odeum). 

ThemessuM,  in  Caria,  571. 

Tlieodektes,  trage<ly  by,  recited  at 
the  obAe<]uicH  of  Mausolus,  54,  248. 

Theodoros,  sculptor,  tradition  respect- 
ing, 551.  r)'>3. 

Thoopompos,  C.  Jul.,  honoured  with 
the  fricniUhip  of  C.  Julius  C:e&ir, 
3.18  ;  mentioned  in  inscriptions  at 
Cnidus,  866i  36L  517. 

Tlieron,  tomb  of,  near  Agrigentum,  199. 

TheHOHs,  exploits  of,  perha|is  ceic- 
brntod  in  the  princi^uil  frieze  of 
till'  <^iiftdrangle,  2.'»2. 


Th«Wcnot*s  visit  to  Budrum,  79. 

Thiasi,  religious  societies,  476. 

Thnli,  une  of  the  term,  201  ;  examples 

of,  4SI  n..488. 
Ot'tcv  and  ¥.vafil^tiv,  distinction  be- 
tween, 139  n. 
Thyn>ele  in  Odeum  at  Cnidus,  453. 
Tile  for  roof,  found  on  site  of  Temple 

of  Muses,  Cnidus,  430. 
Tiles,  grave  line«i  with,  in  tomb  oo 

Peninsula  at  Cnidus,  518. 
Tiles,  flanged,  graves  lined  and  roofed 

with,  337. 
TiniotheuM,  the  sculptor  of  the  Man* 

soleum,  it't,  160,  161,  259. 
Tiribazus,  satrap  of  Western  Asia,  29, 

34  ;  executed  for  CfMispiracy,  37. 
TiHsaphernes,  satrap  of  Sanlis,  27  ;  his 

military  career,  28  ;  put  to  death, 

29  ;  notices  of,  34. 
Tithrau>«te8,  aatrap  of  Western  Asia, 

29.  34. 

Tombs  at  Lagina,  571 ;  near  Ak-shalleb, 
581  ;  at  Labninda,  618^  4112  ;  at  Cos 
SM  ;  of  Cyrus  the  Great,  260  ;  of  the 
Koul  Oba,  near  Kertch,  261  ;  of  the 
eastern  cemetery,  Budrum, 334  etmj.; 
of  the  western  cemetery,  Budrum, 
340,  341  ;  cut  in  the  rock,  341  : 
in  eastern  Necropolis,  Cnidus,  421 
el  in  the  environs,  ihitl.,  518 

et  Krq.  ;  on  Pfninstila.  ibitt.,  612 
et  »tq. ;  on  the  S;vcrtjtl  Way  at  Bran- 
chidtu,  543  et  teq.  ;  at  Assarlik 
(Syangela),  ;  at  Pasha  Liman, 
592.  f  93.  iai  :  at  Farillia,  Sfia. 

Tourette,  Commander  de  la,  77,  79. 

Towcey,  Capt.,  commander  of  the 
"Gorgon,"  86. 

Triopas,  of  Tliesssly,  422  n. 

Triopia  sacra,  423-5. 

Triopiau  league,  held  at  Cnidus,  13. 

Triopium,  372  ;  name,  how  applied  by 
Herodes  Atticus,  121  tt  n. 

"Tripod  Tomb,"  pUn  of  the.  477. 

Tritons  represented  on  a  mosaic  found 
at  Halicarnassus,  287. 

Trumpeter,  terra-cottx,  found  in  Teme- 
nos  of  Demeter.  897. 

Tumuli  near  Ak-shalleh,  5S3. 

Turks,  occupation  of  Budrum  by  the, 
96  :  employ  the  ancient  fuundatiuna 
as  a  quarry,  ib. 

V. 

Vase,  archaic,  found  in  the  Mauso- 
leum, 124,  154,  155. 

Vases,  painted,  found  in  the  Necropolis 
at  Budrum,  335,  336. 

Vaulting.   (See  Egyi^tian  Vaulting.) 
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Venus,  mippnued  templo  of,  at  Cnidua, 

'Ml.  i'oii,  Kil. 
  and  Mercury,  temple  of,  nt 

HalicarnaBHUB,  27S,  274   n.  (See 

A  lifiroditc.) 
Vcrrea,  saiil  to  liave  carried  off  atatuea 

from  Ualtcarna^ufl,  71. 
Villa,  discovery  of,  at  Budrom,  281  ; 

its   plan,  281    et   »tq.  ;   its  tesctel- 

lated  pavutnunts,  803,  304  ;  con- 

•tructed  out  of  the  niaterinls  of  an 

earlier  building  un  the  mnne  site,  805  ; 

pruflunied  to  be  of  the  Roman  period, 

809. 

Vitruviua,  bin  deacription  of  Halicar- 
naaana,  39,  265,  266,  315  ;  bia  indica- 
tion of  the  aite  of  the  Mauaoleum, 
86,  87  ;  bin  rule  reapecting  the  beda 
of  teasellated  pavementa,  309. 

Votive  breaata,  sculptured  in  marble, 
found  at  Cuidua,  887-  (ISee  Appendix 
No.  4.) 

 calves,  at  Cnidua,  885,  i22. 

 elephant  of  ivory,  at  the  Mau- 
soleum, 127. 

 figures,  fragments  of,  nt  Hali- 

camaaaus,  126  ;  nt  Cnidua,  430. 

 footatoola.  at  Cnidua,  3y2. 

—  I  pig«,  at  (  uiiius,  '6Sr>,  A22  ;  their 
connection  with  the  myth  and  rites 
of  Persephone,  t&.,  i22. 

W. 

Walls  on  site  of  the  Mausoleum,  114 ; 
character  of  the  masonry,  115,  119, 
120  ;  on  tbe  Houth  mdv,  181  ;  their 
probable  purposes,  ib.  ;  described, 
182  et  Kq.  ;  of  Halicarnaaaus,  267 ; 
of  Cnidua, 


^Vater  nymph,  represented  on  a  mosaic 

found  fit  Unilruni,  !.".'">. 
Wavrikiii,  village  of,  Qii^L 
Weighta  in  form  of  marble  breaata, 

387.  and  Appendix  No.  IV. 
WelLi,  on  site  of  Mnuaoleum,  138;  in 

the  field  of  Hadji  Captan,  307,  308 ; 

at  Cnidua,  465. 
Wheel  from  Quadri;,'^  of  M.iusolcum, 

dirtoovery  of  fnigments,  12U,  130, 

187. 

Wines  of  tbe  Cnidian  territory,  SUL 
X, 

Xantous,  city  of,  in  Lycia,  CO  ;  Ionic 
monument  at.  IPO,  204. 

Xerxea,  hia  iuviv^iioQ  of  Greece,  19  ; 
alabaater  vaae  inscribed  with  the 
name  of,  91,  92,  124,  662  ;  different 
vautc^  bearing  hia  name,  668,  Q^IL 

Y. 

YAlLlK.orYazlik,  aTnrkink  word,  617. 
Yaaikoi,  road  from  (Juidus  to,  ^21  ; 
village  of,  £2^ 

z. 

Zephtria.  island  of,  10. 

Zephyrium,  promontory  of,  275. 

Zeua,  teropleji  at  Myla'^ft  in  honour  of, 
82  ;  at  Labranda,  U3  ;  tlio  ditfcrent 
appellationa  of,  83  n. 

Zeua  ChryRaorena,  temple  of,  14,  .^70. 

 Osogo,  32  n. 

  Stratiofl,  temple  of,  at  La- 
branda, 14, 15,  ;  hia  statue,  ; 
importance  of  bia  temple, 
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^lia  Ulvkinoa,  No.  97. 

Mint  EireiiMoa,  No.  07. 

Pttbl.  ."Klius  Aur.  NooD,  No.  M. 

AgHisikleia,  Nu.  25. 

AgatholiouloR,  No.  57. 

A^tbodoroR,  No  31. 

Ainens,  Nob.  0,  62,  yi. 

Aiuxandni,  No.  8. 

Alkimachiy  No.  21. 

AuuuTMitofl,  No.  19b, 

Anuiklcfl,  No.  41. 

Attuileos,  No.  66. 

AnuaniMidroty  Noi.  97*  88. 

AndroM^  No.  61. 

AndroD,  No.  12  c. 

AndrosihoDM,  No.  41. 

Antigone,  No.  81. 

AotiffoDOfl,  NoK.  29,  60. 

Antikrates,  No.  35. 

ApbTBMg,  No.  1, 1.  16. 

Apoilooidjia,  No.  82. 

AJ)o^orli(^e^.,    Xo.    12^>  ;  ApoIooidM^ 

No.  1,  1.  10  anil  1.  30. 
ApoIlonioB,  Noa.  7,  12  e,  58,  98, 102. 
Apollonna  ?  No.  43. 
ApollophaneH,  No.  21. 
AielH-jj'Ofi  !  No.  C»J. 
Arolieslr»U>%  No.  81. 
Archidainoa,  No.  18. 
Aretnon  T  No.  2,  1  1. 
AriiitagnthoH,  No.  31. 
AriRteitle.4,  No.  6"i. 
AriHtoklt^itlan,  Nob.  45,  48,  50. 
Ari8tokle.s,  Xo.  5. 
AristonieneH,  Xo.  125. 
Artemeis,  No.  82. 
Artemidoroa,  Not.  9, 11.  47,  98. 

Arlemnii,  X,,.^.        OQ,  98. 
AsklapiadeB,  Nu.  61. 
Antmioe,  No.  62. 
Athanagoras,  Xo.  43. 
Alhenip|K*n,  Xo.  TJo. 
AlbencKlonw,  Xo.  6. 
AthenokritOi^  No.  5. 
Atthis,  No.  54. 

AuluH  Daiikios  Kupliomos,  No*  12c 
Ail.  AureltA  Omia^  No.  Itii. 
Anrdtt  Mem . No.  18. 


BoetboB,  Xo.  41. 
Boukolion,  No.  98. 
Boalakratea,  No.  44. 

Caius,  Xo.  12. 

CI.  CftiuB  Eaklidea,  No.  12 

Chares,  Xo.  72. 

ChryiKior,  Xog.  98,  100,  101,  102. 
Chr^sina,  Xo.  15. 
Chryw»,  Xos.  30,  60. 
ChryHogorie,  Xo.  15. 
Claudius  Aitieaa  Hero<<,  No.  8t. 
CUadias  AriatOM,  No.  87. 
Tih.  Okadina  AriatoM  MeundiM^ 
No.  97. 

Ti.  CUodiua  Marcua,  No.  126. 
Lndut  ConioliiM  (Sjllaf),  No.  M. 

Damaa,  Nob.  lib,  12c. 
Dainatiia,  No.  28, 
DMDoklea,  No.  41. 
Damon,  No.  41. 

Parikio.^,  No.  1 2  r. 
Dvmetrio.s,  XoH.  126,  64,  96. 
DemoMtlieiiuH,  No.  125. 
DexikratcH,  No.  53. 
DiodoroB,  No.  12c. 
Diodotoa,  Xo.  2,  I.  3. 
DiogoDoa,  No.  12. 
DioEleta.  No.  IS. 
Diokles.  NoH.  83,  84. 
Dion,  No.  28. 
1  )ionyBoa,  No.  98. 
I  )io>k(iuride«,  Nos.  6,  57. 
Dorothea,  No.  93. 
Brakoa,  No.  12  5. 

Kirenaios,  Noa.  28,  97. 
Einphanert,  No.  Hi. 
K|>aphrcHl«i(aa,  No.  12c. 
Epbarmoatoa,  No.  12. 

KpianaMWi,  No.  39. 

KpigonoR,  No.  29. 

KpikrateK,  Nos.  12  6,  86,  4^  61« 

fira-Hton,  No.  12  6. 

Kuaion,  No.  03. 

Ktihoulos,  No.  77. 

KueiuenM,  No.  41. 

EnkH  No.  81. 
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EuklideA,  "So.  ^2e. 
Knkriiies,  No.  80. 
£uphetiu>H,  Nor.  4,  12  c. 
EuphrmDor,  No.  38. 
Eoporw,  Ho.  12. 
EmchemOD,  No.  12. 
EutydM^  No.  12. 

FU.  Aineaii,  N<i.  97. 

T.  Flnviiw  Dein«Uiu%  No.  12  a. 

T.  FIftvio*  1>eni«triu«  Ja1uuiii%  No. 

12r. 

T.  Flnvius  Andreas  Eu(Mbwi),  No.  61. 

GUakofs  No.  7S. 
Glykiniw,  No.  48,  97* 

Hagifts,  No.  71'. 
UcgoinandroH,  Nn.  GO. 
HMNMnndroM,  No.  66. 
Hfllutoioli,  No*.  7, 12  a.  98. 

Hekatea,  No.  Tft. 
HekKtoD,  No.  102. 
Hem,  No.  55. 

Hf  rr\klcit..s.  N.>.  41. 
Hcrjuan,  No«.  12.  12/<,  15. 
HeriniM.  NoH.  100,  10«. 
Jf ermmloros,  No.  12'*. 
Herni«>|ferift4,  No.  12ft. 
II<  i  iii'ikrated,  No,  10. 
Ilerinupluintoaj  No.  34. 
H«itieias»  No.  TV. 
HierokleB.  Nos.  02.  08. 
Hippokr»t«H,  No. 

Hipjioli!il<'>,  No.  U. 

Biatiaio^  Noo.  4,  72  a. 

Umn,  Nos.  12.  77,  »8. 
Isodotos,  No.  98 

•Tiilia  Kpianivwit,  No.  89* 
Julianuit,  No.  12c. 

C.  JuliuH  M  ,  No.  6//.  1.  4. 

C.  Jaltua  Tbeopompofl,  No.  11,  p.  712. 

K»lliklo«.  N..  NOb  5. 

KallikrateM,  No.  fiS. 
K*phii»ndoro«>,  No.  51. 
K.-lshnllis  No.  1.  1.  12. 
KltjodanuiH,  Nu.  76. 
KleoiiietiidaA,  No.  126. 
Kletiis,  No.  72. 
Komofl,  No.  12. 
Kr<  <)ri,  No.  31. 
Kritagonm,  No.  31. 
Kriton,  No.  794. 

l^charto»,  No.  14. 
lAatbeneH,  No.  9. 
Leimiiit,  No.  12. 
Iieon,Kn«L  1. 1  5  ;  9S. 
LmkioOy  Not.  69,  99. 


Lygdmnii,  No.  1,  L  8,  II. 

AvKaiOtnr  or  AvKaiOtOCf  Noo.  45,  49. 

Lykioa  ?  .N  o.  6i>. 

Wai'fpofiax  . . ,  No.  67. 
Megahat«fl,  No.  1,  I.  I  1. 
Melanthiofi,  Noa.  12  a,  63»  64. 
Militon,  No.  r/i. 
Menagoras,  No.  12r. 
MaoAodroa.  No.  97,  100. 
Menekntem  No«i.  12, 126. 
Menelaii-i,  N<>.  101. 
Meni])poii,  Kua.  26,  57,  79. 
Metrodoroe,  No.  6. 
Metrophanes,  No.  63. 
Metrophilos,  No.  102. 
Minna,  No.  62. 
MneititheoH,  No.  102. 
Moira^^eneH,  No.  98. 
MiiKcliinii,  KoH.  12^.  45. 
Moflchofl,  Nos.  10,  39. 
Myonides,  No.  98. 
Myriidc*,  No.  91. 
Myrt'lii,  No.  77. 

Nakon,  No.  87. 
Naiuus  No.  88. 

Nannion,  No.  5. 
NarkiftWMi,  No.  77  <t. 
Nearchon,  No.  11. 
NeikephoroH,  No.  49, 
Ncikoiitratog,  No.  12a. 
Neon,  No«.  126,  r>7,  98. 
NikaguHM,  No.  13. 
Niklao.  No.  ]2«. 
N)kr.ch>»ri>.«.  No.  21. 
Nikokieia,  No.  21. 
Nounwgathoi,  No.  2;  1.  & 

Othotlialut  No.  1,  L  6. 

Paionioa,  Nos.  98.  101. 
Pamphile,  No.  101. 
Pampbilot,  No*.  9.  98. 
Panatnyea,  No.  1, 1. 12,  80. 

P.'innikog.  No.  31 . 
I'anyati*!,  No.  1,  1.  15. 
ParthenioK,  No.  12. 
Pasikles,  No.  66. 
Patroklos,  No  41. 
Patron!  No.  12(?. 
Perigeoen,  No.  102. 
Phaniaa.  Nob.  12 «,  98. 
J^Iiili  Liinw,  No.  41. 
PhtleUrt,  No.  125. 
Philidns,  No.  60. 
Pbilippos,  Xn.  101. 
Pliilin,  No.  2:5. 
Philition,  No.  44. 
Pbiloknttos,  No.  35. 
Philon,  Noa.  31,  35. 
Phikmeikoil,  No.  12  k 
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PhikwthMMb  No.  90. 

Phoniiio.  No.  1,  U  15. 
Pison  ?  No.  2. 
PUthaioig,  Nou.  17,  18,  19. 
PUto,  No«.  17,  18.  19. 
Podeiriw,  No.  12  6. 
Polemoii,  No.  1)8. 
Polinnthea,  No.  81. 
PoIycbareK,  No.  16. 
P<>Ij.'stniU)8,  No.  44. 
Poiu^jtsiott,  No.  126. 
Podideos,  No.  126. 
Pt»iIoi)s  ?  No.  100. 
Preiiuerofl  ?  No.  42. 
PtaMdioo,  No.  87. 

Qaintns,  No.  12  a. 

Bhoilo.  No.  84. 
Rhodokle*,  No.  80. 
Bufoi^  No.  126. 

SlUDiadcw,  No.  183. 
SHtiirninuH,  N'o.  126, 
Sexttu,  No.  88. 
Sileooba,  No.  81. 
SophroD,  No.  49. 
Sopolia,  Nob.  16,  60. 
Soribios,  No.  57. 
Soflikles,  No.  31. 
Soetrntofl,  No.  14. 
Soter,  No.  12. 
8o(eridiM»  No>  41. 
8MMm«Q0i^  No.  126. 


Stratokleji,  No.  100. 
Sulpicia  IVophime,  No.  Wt. 
Serviiis  SulpiciuH  HLkat.iioa»  No.  7. 
SaipiciuH  Bemotrios,  No.  96. 
fymphmoo.  No.  186. 

Talestes.  No.  9. 
Tatin  Minua,  No.  62. 
Teltffion,  No.  31. 
TerpwikJes,  No«.  G7.  G{J. 
Tli.il.-usaeros,  No.  12. 
Tliaiea,  No.  06. 
Tlieioa,  No.  54. 
TlicMMlorn.'i,  Nil,  S. 
'i  hcaduUiK,  No.  12. 
Theon,  No.  98. 
Theotimo,  No.  4. 
Theraimachoa,  No.  3S. 
Tli..U(Iarao8,  No«.  33,  7fi. 
i'heudorn^  No.  34. 
Tbeuphidei,  No.  89. 
TheupompoH,  Noi.  II,  78. 
Thoa«,  No.  41. 
"nmokion.  No.  9, 
'Hmokleida*,  No.  81, 
Tfmotelea,  No.  31. 
Ti.lniida.s,  No.  7*'. 

Trophimot^  No,  90. 

Xeno.  No.  22. 
Xeookritoa,  No.  31, 
XoQophoD,  Not  28. 


Zenodotos,  Noo.  28,  79, 
I  ZMino^,  No.  126, 
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Abbreviations,  pp.  790,  795, 
dyaXita,  No.  72,  p.  786. 
afuX^aro,  No.  66. 
Ayofiii.  (See  Upd  dyopq.) 
*A\«ld piptjav,  No.  00. 
'AXiKapvii'xaoc,  No*  I,  pb       »  'AXi«ap* 

variuiv,  ibid. 
' A\wtTa6c,  No.  98. 

(It'll f^dll'llV,  p.  T"?^. 
ai'i'tKiiiXoy,  No.  82,  1.  8,  p.  733. 
Anaximander,  the  looto  phiioaopher, 
periiapi  iuua«d  in  mi  imoripUoo, 
^  No.  67,  p.  780. 

av*f^t}nnf  n\  a  ii'iic:^;.  X<i.  12. 

ii'no^opia  and  iAtv(^f/i<a,  grant  of  to 

the  OnidiMH,  No.  47,  p.  760. 
dvifivKnifimi  iiRpw»tiT«ij,  No,  82, 

p,  783. 

AvtpivKat  for  aviviyxai,  Noa.  62,  98. 
ivcfpoi,  No.  dl,  1.  1.  p.  725. 
4irf v>p<iffaf  f  Nn.  1,  1.  32,  p.  681. 
'Aff-oXXwriov  at  HalicaroMMM,  No»  1, 

L  86  aod  i.  45,  p.  082. 
*AftnjtiSA^ta,  No*  62,  L  18. 
Artemidoroii,  honours  paiil  to,  p.  767> 
dpTOKVTTov,  No.  77  a,  p.  710. 
apX<7a,  p.  70M. 
dpxttyoc,  No.  66,  p.  778. 
afri/Xov  at  Lagina,  p.  797> 
Augustus,  the  Knporor,  birthdfty  of, 

pp.  606,  687. 

Ttafpi'^to^,  iDontli,  Nn.  4<. 
Bath,  graut  for  building,  No.  97. 
Birtbcby  of  »  Roman  emperor,  deereo 

tn  honnnr  of  NH  ti. 
j^i>v\ii<-in>H)y  at  i i.ilicnrnassu^.  No.  8, 
1.  1(1. 

BovXri,  thi;  nt  C'nidat,  Na  78,  p.  772, 
Bpayxov  rifttypc,  No.  777. 
Branchitlip,   tfinbaxHy  from  to  Koine, 

No.  60  ;  to  I'loleiujr,  son  of  Ptoleni/ 

Aul«tM,<Mi. 

Calend-iof  I  >(■.-, mltcr,  No.  6,  p.  0'97. 
CbM«(S  nil*  I  of  'ri  ictiioussa,  p.  784. 
X(tpt(TTHa^  No8.  18,  82, 
Claudius,    Euiperor,    dodiottion  to. 
No.  «0. 


Cleopatra,  QaMB  of  Mffffi,  No. 

p.  77«. 

Coin  of  «lectnini  fbnnd  at  HtUkftr- 

nasKus,  p.  684. 
Coinage,  doctrnm,  of  Aaia  Minor,  pp. 

«89-«. 

t*o/iiopy«ov.  No.  52,  pp^  787,  78^  772. 

Aiit'iftmr,  Nd.  59. 
^tofvotia,  No.  i9. 
I   l>ir»,  pp.  721  4.  (^>c  I.*aden  Tabloto.) 
Draobniay  fign  of.  No.  41,  p.  756. 

i   (iVovfc,  pledge*!  as  paUie  MOBCitiM^ 

I       No.  8,  1.  12,  p.  692. 
I  h'c  Upnav,  p.  702. 

jV  -a  hen  changed  to     or  ijj,  p,  747* 

ir<i(xrn/.  No.  1,  1,  20. 
iKfifiarpa,  No.  18. 
ii'tarriKtit^  o,  No.  1,  1.  '2^,  p.  681. 
iHayopiviav,  No.  85,  p.  736. 
tn-in'itii  (Tiivra,  No.  1(11*. 
imBvais,  No.  60,  p.  766. 
IwmtVy  No.  71. 
►VyMjvM.  No.  3,  1.  2. 

'  Epfiuiwv,    niotitli,    ((/.    ipi.   '  Knfiiuoijf 
No.  1,  1.  4,  p.  *f77. 

Ifilfiot,  how  olswcd,  Noa.  12,  12b, 

p.  702. 

Vtp^aviK^  (or  r(p/uii-ir«^,  No.  6  a. 
Gbiukos,  tbe  Olympic  victor,  p.  788. 
ypttfinv  r&v  Spcwfy  Now  8,  L  18, 

p.  Cf*2. 

GymtuMium  at  Kalicamassn-^,  N  i 
pp.  688,  706;atCnidii%  pp.  747,  767. 

n  for  II,  p.  776,  Now  60. 
Hadrian,  (ho  anpeior,  d«dio»tioa  to, 
No.  87. 

I    Halicarnamians,  No,  1,1.  2,  40.  41, 
I  Haiicamawos,  revenue  of,  p.  692. 
Hiomkome,  p.  801. 

Histin  OH  of  Slitrtn-«,  perhapA  named  in 

ail  iiiaci iptiuii.  N<i.  72a,  p.  787. 
iffiiiKTuv,  No.  1,1.  '.'ti,  pp.  682,  680, 
iifu^vaia.  No,  81, 1. 16. 

( ud  V,  iolerdumfe  of,  p.  746,  nofe. 
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i<pj)  iyopr}.  No.  1,1.  3. 

itpia,  v.  790. 

'U})oikw;t»/riji,  No.  102,  |>.  801. 

Iodic  dialect,  aw  cf  »t  HftliouiiMiiia, 

pp.  673->£. 
loniciKRis  in  CnMUin  iiiierif>ti<>nH,  pjx 

714,  724. 

Ivory,  iuiporUtioii  of  from  Alexaodm 
to  Brmehida,  No.  60,  p.  776. 

Jali»  I^iodioea,  dodfaMioD  by  people 
of.  No.  11. 

Kaiwp  St/9a<rr ^Cf  No.  6,  p.  687. 

KuT(i^ttrfio4,  p.  729. 
learnXo^  if.  No.  99,  p.  796. 
Kipofiix,  No.  99. 

gXticvi  (iywy//,  No.  96 ;  wo/ittii.  No.  97. 
Ko,  abhrttvifttion  for  KoXmpyn'c  ^  pp. 

790,  795. 
KoXiopjtiV.  No,  102. 
KopoVXuv  fyXtf,  No.  98. 
K«,w((vc,  No.  102. 

Lar|;cBH  given  at  Laf^ina,  No*.  96,  97< 

Leaden  tJibleU,  p]i.  721  ♦. 
Loan,  bow  cticulcd  at  IlalicarDAttRUS, 
p.  692. 

Lygdnniis,  tyrant  of  H*lioftnuu»ti%  pp. 
672,  673,  676. 

Seii'  for  fiiv.  No.  45. 
leliteia  in  Phlhiotis,  No.  76. 
ft^(rOovl'T^^  r<i  »pya,  No.  8,  1,  2. 
ftvtjfiovivw,  No.  1,  1.  11,  IS. 
Movatia,   tUWtl  IS  Ofook  gyOUMmft, 
p.  748. 

Notnitirittve  absolute,  as  ia  thiO  hlTortlllJ 

(if  ilccrecs,  p.  677. 

Oaibs,  fee  for  administeriog,  p.  6b2. 
oZkoc  of  Denietor  Md  PonoDhooe,  No. 

IS  ;  i.Iroc  rdi"'  rt/3ff0rOV|  Wo.  101. 
o/in»»'*r»f,  No.  29. 
u^ocui'XuJi'  it.  No.  81,  I.  22,  p.  7S0. 
'O^oXiota,  No.  108,  p.  802, 
oftoarkyiiaaafff  No.  85. 
Bpna,  No.  1, 1.  44,  p.  662. 

m  for  wapA^'So.  81, 1.  SO,  p.  7'26. 

wi'u  Tii,  u>(il  ailvtjrbiallY,  No.  42.  p.  757. 
I'MiyaM»,  tlie  epic  poet,  pp.  GJli,  675. 
TraptffTiivtTat,  No.  81,  1.  31,  p.  7SI. 
Jluaiyori,  No.  30,  p.  749. 
irtvTijroori'/,  No.  a,  I.  12. 
mvoiKH  for  TTiiroiijKft,  No.  91,  I.  14. 
ir(irpqjilKoc  irapd  A^i/uarpa,  p.  726-6. 
rrpiirAXfov  of  tlio  Temple  of  Hoknte  at 

L.Ht;ii).i,  No.  62,  pp.  789,  708. 
Pbeii*  o<4  iti  Arcadia,  No.  20. 
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'   votaai  for  iroi»/<iai,  No.  81,  I.  12. 

roi  T/pm,  No.  87,  I.  6. 
•  rofi.  (,  N.>.  3,  p.  692. 

ilu9ii  fiui',  month.  No.  2,  1.  2. 
I  VtfvXtfy^ifroc.  No.  54. 

rpaO^r-rwi',  No.  3,  I.  17, 

7rj>ar»/()  Xi0oc,  p.  730. 
'    irpitifitvoi,  No.  3,  1,  20. 
1  irpoffraroi  PiowoXlrat,  No.  81,  p.  75«>. 
I  namno^os,  tnicription  telatioff  to. 

p.  :7o. 

I'tol.  inv,  king  of  Kpypt,  Nn.  2,  1.  i". 
p.  <;8H;  No.  3,  1.  4  ;  No.  3a. 

PtolcniY,  xon  of  FtoloiDj  Auletes,  No. 
1      60.  p.  776. 

Public  works,  NY«tem  of  farmiD^  out, 
j      No.  3, 1.  2,  p.*  603. 

IlvXwKatBtngyiin.  ]>.  802. 

,  Rome,  embaiwy  to  from  Braaohidte, 
^     No.  60. 


HalniDviit,  laA^ariri No^  1, 1.  2,  18, 
j     pp.  676-7. 

I   ^tfinartf,  nppr.rf  iitl y  hii  i  iiij  ir^.-i.  wb<« 
I      gave  l,0*Mi  denarii  to   the  people 
I      of  Lagina.  No.  77,  p.  798. 
mraTaXij,  No.  8<5. 

ytjiter  of  Halicarniuuius,  No.  1,  1.  3>, 
1      p.  6S4. 
Statue,  price  of,  p.  764 ;  vtatoe,  golden. 
No.  62. 

Statues,  iconic,  earliest  i-xatni  Its 
pp.  7S5-7  ;  pledged  as  public  secu- 
rities., No.  3,  p.  692. 

•  Stu)%  at  HalicarnasflUR,  dedicated  to 
Apollo  and  King  Ptolemy,  No,  3, 
I.  4  :  No.  3  a. 

j  Sylta,  L.  Coriwliu*,  p.  796. 

riroTi'r,  No.  20,  p.  748. 
VaUf^,  No.  ir».  p.  714. 
Toicbiooiaa,  No.  72,  pp.  784,  786. 

'Vtfttrovnor.  No.  29,  p.  748. 
I  Temenos  of  Antigouoa  at  Cnidus,  No. 
29. 

,  ■— of  Braocfaof,  No.  61. 

j    of  Rome  and  AuguatUH  at 

H.iHcarnasauH,  No.  0. 
I  Temple  of  Demeter  and  Persepbune, 

Gnidos,  No.  16  ;  of  an  emperor, 

No.  101,  p.  799. 
Tenipleii  dedicated  in  oonse<|tteace  of  a 

dream.  No.  l.'>. 
iii fitjaaoi^,  No.  99. 
j   Tbeoponipo*.  C.  Jul.,  No.  78,  pp.  712, 
I  760,761,771. 
1  Otatroc.  oontribttiioD  to,  No.  41. 
I  Tbymele,  No.  29,  p.  747. 

I  vrworq.  No.  77a,  p,  710^ 
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"Ai^ac,  Nob.  54,  64. 
' Aicun'tvQ,  No.  82. 
'AXrvoyic*  No.  77. 

ilfArrtc  (Diowori),  d«cli«fttioa  to^  at 

Cnidui,  No.  24. 
'AwoXXwi/,  dedication  of  sloa  U>  at 
HalicaroEMUB,  No»<.  3,  <')a;  TlvOtoQ, 
dedication  to  at  Coidut,  No.  51  ; 
dedication  of  a  tenth  to  at  Bran- 
chidn,  No.  66  ;  statue  dedicated  to 
by  Cbar«t,  No.  72;  iirrok«d  m 
dvaHf  No.  61 ;  dodloAtion  to.  No. 
72  a. 

*  Aprtui^  'laKUvO^rpafot  xai  'tirifaviiSf 
dedication  to  at  CnidiM,  Not.  28,  S% 

p.  716. 

^— —  ArjXiat',  Jedicalion  to  at  iiali- 

carnaaaua,  No.  6  a. 
'AtrcXdirtoct  dedioation  to  »t  Cnidoi, 

No.  86. 

'AOai  n  "SiKfKtx'poc,  dodioilioD  to  at 

Cnidas,  No.  79. 
'Af  po^frn,  'Epita  ir^ptSooc,  ^  OaMlM, 

No.  «1.  ' 

Aivirotva,  No.  86,  p.  7S8  ;  No.  91. 

Ai}ftnrtji>,  deJicHtinna  to  at  Halicar- 
naMua,  No.  5  ;  at  Coidas,  Noe.  80, 
18-18,  81,  28,  85,  81-80,  98^  98,  94, 

95. 

Atoi'vaoc,  hia  temple,  No.  86. 

"Bjtiini  (»;  H»^fl.  Noa.  62,  96  :  [ij  Iti^c- 
vtorartf  y*aj,  No.  97 ;  [ilwriipol, 
Nn.  98;  [iwifa¥iwrini\  Noi.  99, 
101. 

*Ep^9c,  dodioftUon  toatCnidiii^  No.  14. 
 appoan  to  Chndsa  in  a  vMoii, 

No.  15. 

 4»it'»SrWy  •Mm  Caidoa, 

No.  29. 

IliKTivouc,    dedicati  Ti    '  n  at 
Cnidns,  No.  30. 

No.  81. 


'V.pn^t  with  'HpacX^c,  dedieation  to 

ftt  HalicarnasMUH,  Nu.  C3. 
'Rnria  BovXaca,  dedication  toatCuidut, 
No.  79 ;  Vesta  aiwociated  with  Athene 
N  i  k  c  ph  oro«  on  Roman  Inip«rialoo«n% 

p.  773. 

It  its  llarpyoc  Koi  Xmriip,  No.  6. 

"Hjirt,  No.  55. 

'JJltacX^c,  dodioation  to  aft  Haliear* 
naaann,  No.  68. 

Ofd  'Vwnn,  No.  6,  I.  5. 
et^c  Nice  ^t^miei*  (Ftolomy  Anlotat), 
No.  60. 

*Io<C,  dodiealion  to  at  Cnidoa,  No.  88. 

Kopij,  dedioatSoD  to  at  HaBcaroaMOt, 

No. 

 dedications  to  at  CniduB,  Noa.  80, 

U.  I.**,  16,  17.  IS,  19,  21,  22,  23,26, 
^1,  Si,  S3,  84,  85,  86.  87,  88,89.90, 

yj,  93,  U4,  y5. 

 at  Lagrina,  No.  100. 

KiivpoTfiifOfif  No.  56. 

Aifi^  'At^MMCV  No.  Si. 

Moi;«rat  wonhipped  at  Cnidup,  No.  89 ; 
dodioation  to^  iiM,,  No.  48. 

Tlatf,  Htatue  of  at  Coidiii^  No.  29. 
nXoiruf,  No.  81. 

■  ■   ■  ■  'Rviftaxoc,   dedication   to  at 

Cnidns,  No.  14.  p.  714. 
TSfbtwos,  dedioation  to  at  Halioar- 

naeaas.  No.  65. 

P«Mii|   vol   S</3affrdc,  temenoa  of  at 
HaKearttaBaua,  p.  695. 

Sopamc,  dedication  to   at  Cuidiu, 
Na  88. 
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'  Apx^fuvc  at  Halicaroanoa,  No.  6  ;  *t 
Lagina,  Nos.  97,  100. 

Bayxm  »t  (MAnM,  No.  86. 

rpaftuartve  «t  HAlicarnannuii,  No.  % 
I.  4 ;  No.  0 ;  «f  the  fiovX  i)  at  Cnidtu, 
No,  79 ;  at  LagtuH,  No.  98. 

Vvuvaviapx^  »t  Halicaruaaam,  Nos. 
12.  12 a»  m,  130;  at  Ligims  Nob. 

Aa/Mowpy^  *t  Gttidiia,  Non,  40,  60,  51. 

' EviiitKriTai  tqv   -jvuvaaLov,   No.  2, 

1.  86, 

'Eiri/ufXfjri^rfiy  Mv0Tl|plmi>,  No.  06, 

p.  791. 

'lipna  at  HalicarnaBstjn,  No.  12  ;  at 
Coidua,  Nos,  23,  26  ;  at  Lagina,  Nos. 

02,  96,  101. 

'li^vc  at  HaiiMiBMSDi,  No«.  9,  12  a, 
12^  13e ;  at  Coidos,  No.  52 ; 


at  Lagina,  Noa.  62,  96,  07,  OSi 
100. 

KAaJo^Vc,  No.  96,  p.  791. 

Mv^/xofcc  at  HaliearoMtiM,  No.  1, 1. 8, 
10,  21,  p.  678. 


NfMCopoeat 


No.  63. 


nportrarai  at  Cnidait,  Nos.  81,  36, 

p.  750. 
Ilpo^^rqc,  Nos.  60,  61. 
nptrra><ft(  at  HaliMmMMW,  No.  1» 

L     No.  2 ;  at  Lo^na,  No.  08. 

SrfftfMi^oe  At  HalieiinuuMda,  No. 
12.«, 

Tafiio*  at  HaKoanuwBU^  No.  2, 1.  88  ; 

No.  3.  1.  I. 
 at  L«gina»  No.  98* 


776. 


\,  No.  00,  p. 


NAIIES  OF  AETIST& 


'E  .  .  .  iiifioc.  No.  71 . 

Kpilcrates,  son  of  A  |)o11odo«,  No,  43. 

Mmippoi^  a  Cbiao,  No.  67. 

Tkloatoa,  Mm  of  Artemidonio,  No.  0. 


T«rprikle«,  Nin.  67.  68. 

Zenodotos,  aon  of  Menippos,  a  C^nidian, 
No..  28,  70,  p.  770. 
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